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he Boston School Committee makes John 
Nucci look good. 

Young, smart, and articulate, Nucci has 
managed to stand apart from the committee's 
foolishness and failures. He garners inches of good 
copy and shows up in soundbite after soundbite, 
almost always coming off as a strong leader who's 
made a significant difference to the city’s public 
schools. 

Nucci is now campaigning for an at-large city- 
council berth on his record of “proven leadership” 
— a record, he says, that includes taking tough 
stands as a member of the school committee, 
putting together unprecedented coalitions, and 
forging historic change. A number of credible 
people around the city give him credit for doing 
just those things. 

But a close look at what Nucci has actually 


accomplished in his six years as a member of the 
Boston School Committee — four of them as its 
president — shows he simply hasn't provided the 
kind of leadership that he’s putting forth as the 
linchpin of his council campaign. 

The Boston public schools haven't improved 
since 1984, when Nucci first took a seat on the 
school board. If anything, they're more battered 
and bruised. The dropout rate, close to 50 percent, 
remains steady. Contrary to the claims of Boston 
School Superintendent Laval Wilson and the 
school committee, student test scores haven't gone 
up. Social problems like teen pregnancy and drug 
use that have crippled the system for years aren’t 
abating — and in many cases haven't been 
addressed. To make matters worse, Boston, in a 
time of tightening budgets, spends more money 

See CANDIDATE, page 6 
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Gardner inmates 


It may not seem like a lot, but in honor of Black 
Solidarity Day, two groups of inmates at the North 
Central Correctional Institution, in Gardner, raised $300 
from fellow inmates and donated the money Saturday 
to Oxfam America’s Fund for Sudan. 

In giving the check to Oxfam officials, James Fitch, 
chairman of the African-American Coalition, apologized 
for what he saw as a modest donation, but the recipients 
knew gathering $300 had taken a lot of work. Wages at 
North Central average around a dollar a day. 

“Their gift showed extraordinary generosity and 
compassion,” says Robert Buchanan, an Oxfam 
program director who recently returned from the 
Sudan. “This was their way of expressing solidarity 
with people halfway around the world.” 

“For a guy to donate $2 is like you or I donating a 
fifth of our paycheck,” said Scott McKenna, director of 
activities at the prison. The money will be used to bring 


emergency food supplies, seeds, and farm tools to the 
Sudan, where a civil war and the famine it’s generated 


have killed 1.5 million people. 


Fitch approached Oxfam with the idea after watching 
a Nightline special on the Sudan several months ago. 
“We understand the position they are in,” said Fitch, 


who is serving an 18-to-25-year sentence for 


kidnapping. “They [the Sudanese] aren’t the cause of 
the famine, it’s the civil war. We kind of sympathize.” 
This is the second year the groups have raised money 


for social causes. Fitch said next year’s donations will 


probably go to a drug-rehabilitation house or another 


_ drug-related effort. 











BRUCE HILLIARD 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


Coolidge Corner 
Movie House 


Today — Friday, September 15 — is Judgment Day 
for Brookline’s Coolidge Corner Movie House. Either a 
local group has the financing to save the landmark art- 
deco theater, or a developer will begin converting it to 
office and retail space. The answer comes out today. 

Earlier this week, the prognosis was grim. Manager 
John Rich had already lined up a farewell gala for 
Sunday — Some Like It Hot, Manhattan, and Duck 
Soup. And long-time assistant manager Jerry Relyea 
said goodbye on the theater’s answering machine. After 
56 years in business, this is what it came to. 

“Hi, you've reached the Coolidge Corner Movie 
House, located at 290 Harvard Street in Brookline,” 
Relvea’s recorded voice said on the theater's line 
Wednesday. “And now playing downstairs in Movie 
House 1, we're continuing our run of The Second 

\nimation Celebration, a collection of brief, animated 
short films, and show times are at 5:30, 7:45, and 10 
o'clock. Saturday and Sunday matinees also at one 
o'clock and 3:15. Ticket prices for The Second 
Animation Celebration are $5.50. First show of the day 
is $4. Kids and seniors are half-price at all times. 

“Upstairs in the more intimate confines of Movie 
House 2, Wednesday and Thursday, the 13th and the 
14th, we're having a double feature of The General and 
The Gold Rush. The General, a Buster Keaton classic, 
plays at five o'clock and 8:05. And The Gold Rush, a 
Charlie Chaplin classic, plays at 6:35 and 9:40. Ticket 
prices for the double feature are $5, and kids and 
seniors are half-price. | 

“And that’s all from me. This is my last evening here 
at the Coolidge Corner Movie House. This is the last 
time you'll hear my voice. Thanks for calling and if 
you'd like to hear a real person, please. call 734-2501. 
Thanks for calling.” 
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SHEET 





367-6260. 





The eighth annual tenants’ convention, at which tenants from around the state will elect leaders 
and participate in workshops, sponsored by the Massachusetts Tenants Organization and 
the Tenants Resource Center, September 16, 10 a.m., at Roxbury Community College. Call 


= “Access: A Guide to Getting Your Message on Channel 5,”’ a brochure to assist 
community-service groups who want their messages aired on the station, available free from 
WCVB's public-relations department. Call 449-0400. 


The John F. Kennedy Library seeks volunteers to work a minimum of four to six hours per 
week in its archives and research, education, and visitor services. Call 436-9986. 


“Matters of Mind,” a support group for people with MS, sponsored by the Multiple Sclerosis 
Society, to be held for eight consecutive Thursdays starting September 28, 7 to 8:30 p.m., at New 
England Rehabilitation Hospital. Call Linda Guiod at 890-4990, 














inship: a high-pro ile crusade 


THIS 
JUST IN. . . 


CAST OF 1000 


Paul Tsongas, Tom Winship, Frank Sargent, Bill 
Saltonstall, and a cast of thousands (actually, 1000 
Friends of Massachusetts) launched a high-class and 
presumably high-profile citizens’ crusade last 
Wednesday to save the commonwealth from 
environmental suicide — to wit, mindless, unmanaged 
development. : 

With a former US senator, the editor of the Globe 
(yes, Winship is retired, but he'll always be the editor), 
the highly regarded former governor, and a former state 
senator (ask your parents about the Saltonstalls) as the 
notables leading this effort, it’s hard to call this a 
popular movement. But their approach suggests a two- 
fisted noblesse oblige. And anyone who's crossed 
swords with these demi-aristocrats knows that when it 
comes to their state, they‘re not to be messed with. 

A sparklingly revitalized Lowell testifies to Tsongas’s 
ability, with the support of Winship’s papers, to 
translate determination into deed. Sargent helped 
create the environmental movement in the ‘60s. And as 
for Saltonstall, well, that’s another way of spelling 
“Massachusetts.” 

That such a. group was compelled to coalesce is a 
profound indictment of state and local government for 
failing to control rampant development. Tsongas 
especially let it be known Wednesday that he was ready 
to fight any and all parties in behalf of the special 
character of his state. “The vote of the board of 
directors was only 13 to 12 against confrontation,” he 
announced with bemused self-confidence. 

— Richard Gaines 


THE ERRORS 
OF HER WAY 


Fact-checking Norma Nathan 











False alarm 

The Eye: On September 6, Norma reported on a visit 
to Boston by the “Willy nilly, Bill Cosby” the previous 
weekend. She noted, ‘Even though he was booked all 
day Saturday at the ritzy, glitzy Boston Harbor Hotel, 
Cosby was seen by none of the staff or any of the 
guests.” 

She pointed out, ‘He stayed in his room even when 
electronic failure set off smoke detectors early, early 
Sunday.” 

The truth: According to a source at the Boston Harbor 
Hotel, Cosby left on Saturday afternoon. 


EE-EYED 

The Eve: On September 12, Norma wrote that “Phil 
Surkin” has been “appointed director of news and 
programming at WEE] all-news radio. 

“He replaces John Rodman, who quit two months ago 
when he refused to recall reporters from a story for a 
ratings meeting.” 

The truth: The new director of news and programming 
at WEEL is Phil Sirkin. The Eye’s portrayal of Rodman’s 
departure from ‘EEI is misleading. Although he did 
tender a letter of resignation in May, it wasn’t accepted 
by the station until the incident in July. Rodman clearly 
left WEE! involuntarily. In her July 19 and August 30 
columns, Norma wrote that he had been fired. 


Point of contention 

The Eye: On September 8, Norma announced that a 
scene from the upcoming movie Mermaids would be 
shot at “Manchester's posh Boardman Point.” 

The truth: According to the Manchester police, the 
Manchester town clerk’s office, and the Manchester 
selectmen’s office, there is no place in Manchester 
called Boardman Point. 


Note: The September 8 reference in “The Errors of 
Her Way” to the Hard Rock Café's Robert Earl should 
have read: “Robert Earl, the Brit whoowns all the Hard 
Rocks. os” 


If you re the victim of an error in a Norma Nathan 
column, or if you're simply aware of one, please call us 
at the EYE-MADE-A-MISTAKE hotline — 536-5390 
extension 236 — and ask for Mark 
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DON'T 
QUOTE ME 


All news is local 





BY MARK JURKOWITZ 


ven though it’s not exactly a new story, lhave no 
E problem with the Herald's play this past week of 

its housing-discrimination series. If you take the 
time and effort to send your reporters out todocument 
exactly how-minorities get the short end of the stick from 
color-conscious rental agents — as the Herald did — you 
have the right to hype the story and the opportunity to 
shove the problem under the nose of officialdom once 
again. 

What actually bothers me about the story — with its 
obvious implication that the Herald is interested in 
championing the rights of the disenfranchised and 
downtrodden — is its stark contrast to the paper's 
xenophobic handling of the late-August/early- 
September series on welfare benefits being paid to 
illegal aliens. That's not to say there wasn’t news there, 
though I think the real story was the Dukakis 
administration’s reversal of its own policy in order to 
save $1 million a year by requiring these folks suddenly 
to produce Social Security numbers in order to collect 
welfare benefits. 

But the Herald's obvious overplay of the welfare story 
(page-one placement on August 30 and 31 and 
September 1, with the series bannered the first two 
days), its barrage of ILLEGAL ALIEN headlines, and the 
unpleasant implication permeating the articles that 
those peopleare public parasites suckling on the 


largess of us real Americaris made the no-more-room-in- 


the-melting-pot message loud and clear. 

I'm sure Herald brass would tell you that they’re just 
after juicy news no matter which way it cuts on the 
ideological spectrum. But it is cynical for the paper to 
pose as Martin Luther King on the housing story while 
sending off Jesse Helms vibes on the welfare-benefits 
a 

* * *~ 

Why hasn’t the Globe found it appropriate and 
necessary to editorialize on the Barney Frank saga? 
Granted, there is no obvious moral to this story — and it 
is chock-full of painful ambiguities. But as one observer 
has noted, it is Simply too big a local issue for New 
England's paper of récord to remain mute on. So, for the 
time being, the vacuum has been filled by columnist Bob 

Turner, who made as @@hisense of this mess as anyotte 
when he wrote on September 12 that “if there is no 
further damaging information to appear, Frank should 
finish his term andseek re-election. His constituents in _ 
the Fourth District should be the ultimate arbiters of his 
effectiveness and fitness torepresent them in Congress.” 
Now where's the word from Marty Nolan? 

* "* * 

It was buried in the jumps to Kevin Mannix’s Herald 
game story and John Powers’s Globe game story and 
played — with only slightly greater emphasis — in Mike 
Madden's Globe column. Thus the play most 
responsiblé, in my opinion, for the Pats’ 27-24 win over 
the Jets (in a game they came incredibly close to 
blowing) was given very short shrift in last Monday's 
papers. Ken O'Brien's excruciatingly close overthrow of 
a wide-open and touchdown-bound Michael Harper on 
third and long in the shadow of his own goal post with 
a little more than two minutes left to play was the 
ballgame, folks. If that pass had been caught, the contest 
would have been history, with the Jets winning 31-21, 
Pats fans would have begun another season of Berry- 
bashing and moaning, and the Monday-morning papers 
would have been full of choke-and-croak stories. But the 
heave fell about a yard out of Harper's reach, the Jets 
punted, the Pats got the ball on the Jets’ 38, scored in 
three plays, and won. The incomplete pass may not have 
seemed like the most dramatic play in the game since the 
Jets were ahead and there were a few minutes left on the 
clock. But it determined the outcome and should have 
made it into the top few graphs of the next day’s stories. 

a” * * 

Still on the subject of football, the Globe should be 
scolded for its pick of Penn State (coming off a losing 
season) as the number-one college football team in the 
country. The fact that the Nittany Lions scored a grand 
total of six points in losing their home opener to an 
unranked Virginia team, 14-6, ought to douse any 
Morrissey Boulevard hopes of seeing that off-the-wall 
prediction come true. 

* * * 

It is disquieting to read press coverage of the 
exceedingly emotional controversy over whether the 
convent at the site of Poland’s Auschwitz death camp 
ought to be moved. There are no winners — only losers 
— when charges and countercharges of religious bigotry 
and bias rub new salt in the still-raw wounds of the 
Holocaust. But by far the most powerful, moving, and 
definitive piece on the convent controversy was written 
by George Will in a column that appeared in the 
September 11 Globe. 

“Without questioning the good motives of the nuns [at 
the convent], who wish to pray for all victims, Jewish 
leaders rightly see the convent as yet another act having 
the effect of diminishing the Holocaust, sinking it back 
into the'§tream of history by blurring its monstrous 
clarity,” Will wrote. “That clarity is a function of the 
Holocaust’s particularity: All the functions of a modern 
See QUOTE, page 18 
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In our new Phoenix Video Monthly: Clif Garboden looks at Vietnam as 
interpreted by the movies; Robin Dougherty investigates episodes of 
The Avengers; and Ted Drozdowski reports on new music videos. Plus 
Les Daniels on mind-rot video; Lisa Guisbond on hardware; and ''The 
Good, the Bad & the Average.” 




















Credits: John Nordell (with News) and Joseph R. Melanson (with Lifestyle). 
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We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we’d 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer’s name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 





In reference to “No Place like Home,” 
by Sean Flynn (News, August 25): the 
plight of Lee and Deborah Smith 
represents only one aspect of a larger 
housing crisis in the Boston area. 
Although we applaud your coverage of 
this and other related issues, you have 
failed to draw the connection between 
political developments in cities like 
Cambridge and the inability of working 
people like the Smiths to find a place to 
live. 

In recent articles addressing Bill 
Walsh’s alleged improprieties, you 
neglected to emphasize that his actions, 
legal or otherwise, have resulted in 
losses to the affordable-housing stock. 

The conversion of a five-family 
apartment into a luxury duplex places a 
strain on an already stressed market. 
The conversion from rent control to 
condominium clearly drives people like 
the Smiths further away from having a 
home. 

It is not realistic to rest all 
responsibility for the Smiths’ dilemma 
on the actions of individuals like Walsh; 

the appalling lack of federal, state, and 
local action must also bear a large 
measure of blame for their situation. For 
us, and for other members of the 
Working Committee for a Cambridge 
Rainbow, the Smiths’ situation clearly 
points to the need for change. The 
Working Committee for a Cambridge 
Rainbow is a new grassroots political 
group that seeks to foster the ethnic, 
racial, and economic diversity of 
Cambridge, to empower city residents 
and neighborhoods, and to work for a 
responsive and responsible city 
government. Preserving and extending 
the supply of affordable housing in 
Cambridge is a central concern for us 
and an issue central to the November 
election in Cambridge. Defeating 
Proposition 1-2-3 and electing a 
progressive city-council majority are 
crucial to the struggle to preserve 
Cambridge as a livable city for low- and 
moderate-income individuals and 
families, and that’s where we will be 
placing our efforts between now and the 
election. 
Janet Murray 
Howard Ramseur 
Cambridge 


LEWIN 
ORDER 


Although I share attorney Harvey 
Silverglate’s outrage at the “deliberate 
undermining of constitutional rights” by 








Walsh: actions legal or otherwise? 


“perfidious” and “‘perjurious” Boston 
police officers (News, August 18), I do 
not deem it “outrageous” that Albert 
Lewin will, as the result of the Supreme 
Judicial Court's ruling, receive a trial by 
jury. The right to trial by jury is as 
sacred a process as we have in civil 
society and, if fair, the best guarantor 
that the innocent will go free. 

What was disturbing about the 
aftermath of Judge Grabau’s dismissal of 
the indictment was the demagoguery of 
some politicians and police officials who 
suggested the court was once again 
inhibiting the drug war by letting 
another criminal go free on a 
technicality. There was a decided lack of 
outrage against the illegal conduct of the 
police in the undermining of 
fundamental constitutional rights 
through the bogus informant process, 
which was revealed to be pervasive. 

I have enough confidence in the jury 
process to believe that justice will win 
out in this case, as it would have if Judge 
Grabau’s dismissal had been upheld. In 
the capable hands of attorney Stern and 
with tight reign on'the prosecution (as 
the SJC opinion calls for), Lewin should 
be acquitted. That should act as a 
catalyst to finding the actual murderer. 

Yes, Albert Lewin must suffer the 
jeopardy of trial. But the jury process, in 
this case, is more likely to serve the ends 
of justice. Justice means a fair trial for 
Lewin, finding the murderer of Officer 
Griffiths, and doing both in the bright 
light of a trial. A trial by jury is a public 
process and will serve to inform the 
community at large of just how 
perfidious and illegal the police 
misconduct was. In the end the public 
might express some outrage and better 
understand the fragility of its rights to be 
free from unreasonable searches and 
seizures (i.e., privacy) and its rights to a 
fair trial (i.e., in part, trial upon actual 
and not concocted evidence). If Judge 
Grabau was right that Lewin cannot get 
a fair trial, then the jury will acquit or 
the SJC will overturn an unjust verdict 
with the benefit of a record developed at 
trial. 

Although the SJC in the Manning case 
held that certain police misconduct 
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interfering with a defendant's right toa 
fair trial was the proper subject of a 
dismissal, it did not hold that dismissal 
was the only appropriate remedy for 
such unjust tactics. | do not subscribe to 
the notion that, per se, any trial of Lewin 
is unfair. Neither is a jury trial a less 
appropriate remedy than dismissal, 
though reasonable people may differ on 
a case-by-case basis. A trial jury is in this 
case the best way to highlight what 
actually happened. The public should 
know, free of the lie that it was a judge 
who let the murderer of Sherman 
Griffiths free. 
Stuart A. Romm 
Administrative Judge, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Department of Industrial Accidents 


THE BARN 
STONE sp 


One hundred thirty years ago John 
Stuart Mill warned that “the demand 
that all other people shall resemble 
ourselves grows by what it feeds on. If 
resistance waits till life is reduced nearly 
to one uniform type, all deviations from 
that type will come to be considered 
impious, immoral, even monstrous and 
contrary to nature.” Thus political 
philosophy has become political 
prophecy. 

A m&@ a good man who cares 
passionately for the people and the 
system he represents, is being maligned 
by his opponents and the conservative 
press as a deviant, a sodomite, and a 
“sicko.” Even the gay community and 
his fellow Democrats have bemoaned 
his lack of good judgment. But for the 
life of me, I fail to see what mistakes — 
errors in judgment or otherwise — 
Barney Frank made. 

Given the political climate of 1987, 
even in Massachusetts, for a politician to 
hire a prostitute seems incredibly 
foolish. However, one must examine not 
only the incident but also the reasons for 
it. As Mark Jurkowitz quoted Nancy 
Korman (News, September 1), Barney 
Frank skipped the period of adolescence 
in which people undergo social 
development (i.e., dating); but Barney is 
hardly alone in this respect. All gay men 
and lesbians suffer to some degree 
during this period, not because of their 
homosexuality, but rather because of the 
stigmatization of society. For a middle- 
aged man to pay for sexual release and 
gratification should hardly be classified 
as a “sin.” 

Frank's desire to help Steve Gobie is, 
if anything, to be commended and 
applauded. If any of the Bible-thumping 
right-wingers who have chastised Frank, 
going so far as to call for his resignation, 
bothered to open their Bibles, they 
would discover another man who 
desired to help “sinners,” and who 
consorted openly with terrorists, tax 
collectors, and prostitutes; a man who 
wisely recommended that he “who is 
without sin .. . be the first to throw a 
stone” (John 8:7). Surely, Christ was not 
referring to either Sandy Tennant or 
Howie Carr, 

John Cabral 
Somerville 
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Continued from page 1 

per pupil than do school systems 
in a number of comparable cities. 
And it gets less of a return. 

Nucci obviously isn’t 
responsible for the troubles of the 
entire school system. Enormous 
social pressures, an ineffective, . 
alienated school superintendent, 
and a historically inefficient 
school-governance system are all 
to blame. But Nucci ought to be 
held to his claims of proven 
leadership and to what he calls 
his key accomplishments on the 
school committee. 

Nucci takes credit for Judge 
Arthur Garrity’s decision to 
relinquish control of the Boston 
public schools (which the federal 
district court took over at the 
advent of school desegregation) 
to the city of Boston. He 
maintains he got the new Boston 
school student-assignment plan 
off the ground. He says he was 
instrumental in hiring Boston’s 
first minority school 
superintendent. And he portrays 
himself as an instigator in 
shifting the power to hire and fire 
school personnel away from the 
highly politicized school 
committee to the superintendent. 

Nucci’s assessment of his own 
importance in each of these 
school-related matters is 
exaggerated — sometimes wildly. 

Garrity, for example, said in 
1981 — two years before Nucci 
was ever elected to public office 
— that he intended to disengage 
from the school system. He 
partially withdrew from the 
desegregation case in 1982. He 
cited Nucci’s leadership in his 
final orders of 1985 as one of 
many reasons that court-ordered 
school desegregation in Boston 
was coming to an end. But the 
judge had regularly lauded 
school-committee change and 
school-committee members since 
the committee started evolving 
from a band of racist 
obstructionists in the late ‘70s. 
Garrity’s singling out the then- 
president of the school 
committee wasn’t evidence that 
Nucci was “successful in 
regaining control of the school 
system,” as he likes to put it. It 
was simply a pat on the back. 

Garrity’s 1985 decision gave 
school authorities the go-ahead 
to revise Boston's student- 
assignment process, which was 
put in place to desegregate the 
system in the mid 1970s and was 

hopelessly outdated 10 years 
later (when the majority of 
Boston public-school students 
were members of minority 
groups). With the judge 
pronouncing the schools 
officially desegregated, Boston 
schoolchildren, who for a decade 
were bused willy-nilly around 
the city, could now be given a 
choice of schools in or near their 
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own neighborhoods. And some 
of the scores of middle-class 
families who'd fled the school 
system might be attracted back. 

The student-assignment issue 
‘languished in the School 
Committee throughout 1986. 
Nucci, in January 1987, named a 
school-board subcommittee to 
take on the important task of 
revamping the way students 
were assigned to their 
classrooms. But student 
assignment went nowhere in the 
school committee until March 

1988, when a coalition of parent 
groups and minority-service 
organizations publicly begged 
the organization to take action. 
The school committee finally 
agreed to hold hearings on the 
matter the following month. But 
it wasn’t until parents went to 
Mayor Ray Flynn, who 
subsequently hired two expert 
consultants to develop a student- 
assignment process, that 
anything happened. In August 
1988, the school committee voted 
12-1 to work collaboratively with 
those consultants to come up 
with the student-assignment plan 
that is being introduced this 
school year. 

As was his obligation as 
school-committee president, 
Nucci named the 28-member, 
ethnically, racially, and 
professionally diverse committee 
that hired current Boston School 
Superintendent Laval Wilson. 
(But he didn’t chair the 
committee.) And he was a key 
participant in the process that 
wound up giving the 
superintendent more hiring and 
firing power, a significant 
accomplishment in a city in which 
the school committee has been a 
patronage haven for decades. 

But Nucci’s role in the hiring 
and firing reform — dubbed the 
“home-rule” petition because it 
required a legislative change that 
would apply only to Boston’s 
school-governance ordinance —— 
wasn’t as critical as he makes it 
seem. His recollection of what 
kicked off the drive for home rule 
on the schools is this: 

“The first day I showed up at a 
school-committee meeting, they 
handed me a stack of papers for 
the school committee to approve 
hiring of everyone from a lunch 
monitor to a deputy 
superintendent,” he says. “The 
school committee was the 
appointing authority and had to 
hire all those people. I thought 
that was ludicrous. Here we are, 
supposedly a policy-making 
body, and we're telling the 
superintendent who he or she 
should hire. Every school 
committee in the country has that 
power, but I still thought it was 
ludicrous. 

“I had a meeting in a cab with 
Laval Wilson and Sam Tyler 





developed a home-rule petition.” 
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[executive director of the Boston 
Municipal Research Bureau, a 
city-government watchdog 
agency]. And I looked at Dr. 
Wilson and said, ‘How would you 
like to be the person who hires 
and fires all school-department 
personnel?’ . . . He said it would 
be wonderful. | worked with 
Sam, members of the Vault, and 
ultimately the mayor's office and 


But the actual impetus for the 
1987 home-rule petition, 
according to one knowledgeable 
participant, was pressure from 
Boston’s business community, 
which in the mid 1980s pledged 
millions of dollars worth of 
scholarship and aid programs to 
the Boston public schools in the 
hope of increasing academic 
quality and addressing problems 
such as the city’s close-to-50- 
percent dropout rate, The Vault, a 
downtown business leaders’ 
group, was pushing forschool- 
committee reform, including a 
possible restructuring of the 
committee. ; 

According to Tyler, Nucci did 
offer a plan to shift hiring and 
firing responsibilities from the 
school committee to the 
superintendent. But Nucci made 
his proposal, says Tyler, so he 
could hold at bay business- 
sponsored moves to restructure 
the school committee (which 
presaged Flynn’s current drive 
for an appointed school 
committee). 

“He sensed early on... that we 
wanted to change the structure,” 
says Tyler. “And he was 
successful in convincing business 
leaders that they didn’t have. to 
go that far. He latched onto the 
stronger-superintendent idea as a 
way to provide some change but 
slow down a full-fledged attack 
on the committee structure.” 

Part of Nucci’s argument to the 
business community was that a 
school committee freed from 
spending its time making 
personnel decisions could begin 
addressing critical school issues 
such as how to increase parental 
involvement, how to decentralize 
an unwieldy and dysfunctional 
school system, and what to do 
about school-committee staff. (At 
a time of tight revenues and 
budget slicing, each of the 13 
Boston School Committee 
members receives a $7500 stipend 
and $54,000 each year to pay for 
staff.) 

“What he did was to get the 
committee to buy into the 
process, and he deserves credit 
for that.” says Tyler. “But there 
were pieces of the proposal 
agreed upon by school- 
committee officers that they 
never did. Once it [the home-rule 
petition] was endorsed, they 
dropped plans for things like 
more parental involvement and 

































































school-based management.” 

Nucci’s ability to persuade a 
majority of the historically 
fractious school committee to 
back one idea or buy into a single 
program, something in which he 
prides himself, is seldom 
disputed. How much those 
coalitions have accomplished for 
the schoolchildren of Boston, 
though, remains a question. 

Nucci didn’t manage, for 
example, to get a working 
majority to help speed up the 
development of a student- 
assignment process. He didn’t 
put his clout behind committee 
coalitions that would tackle 
thorny issues of parental 
involvement, school-based 
management, ora restructuring 
of school-committee staff. He 
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fellow members that would have 
allowed health clinics in the 
public schools. But he did push 
through the school committee a 
number of Laval Wilson's pet ~- 
projects — at least one of which 
never should have passed 
muster. 

Nucci was one of Wilson's 
most ardent supporters in 1986 
and 1987, his early days in 
Boston, at a time when the 
superintendent's popularity was 
high. And Nucci, president of the 
school committee, felt it 
important that the committee 
approve what Wilson saw as his 
stamp on the school system, the 
Boston Education Plan. 

The Boston Education Plan 
was supposed to have been a 
synthesis of the 
recommendations of 16 separate 








committe 


task forces convened to study 
issues such as special education 
and reading programs. Most of 
the task forces, made up of 
acknowledged experts in areas 


affecting the local school system, ° 


did a thorough and impressive’ 
job. 

But when it came time to put 
the plan together, Wilson, a 
notorious autocrat, ignored most 
of the task force’s 
recommendations. He put forth 
his own plan, which included a 
number of suspect policies such 
as adopting a single-reader series 
for all public-school students and 
offering referrals, rather than in- 
school clinics, for students with 
health-care needs. 

In one of his more deft political 
moves, Nucci in 1986 pushed 
Wilson’s Boston Education Plan 


through the school committee 
with next to no debate. A few 
tenets of the program were talked 
about at subsequent school- 
committee meetings — but not 
for very long. It was a classic 
example of what Abigail Browne, 
one of Nucci's fellow school- 
committee members, says is his 
“astounding” lack of interest in 
education issues. 

“In the four years he was 
supposedly such a wonderful 
president, no substantive 
discussions ever took place 
around any issues involving 
education,” Browne contends. 
“Things like the Boston 
Education Plan went through not 
because they made sense, but 
because he wanted to be 
responsible for change.” 

“There were some things I 


thought were good about the 
Boston Education Plan,” Nucci 
counters. 

But did that warrant 
championing the entire program 
and casting aside the 
recommendations made by some 
350 people, many of whom knew 
more about the Boston public 
schools than Laval Wilson? 

“To instill confidence in the 
schools,” Nucci maintains, “you 
had to let people know we were 
doing something — that we were 
making changes. . . . So, in some 
ways, yes, it was symbolic. In 
some ways it was to let people 
know we were making changes 
and to say ‘Let's talk. Let's 
approve this plan. What doesn’t 
work, we'll take out. 

“The Boston Education Plan, 
unfortunately, never had a 


chance to get off the ground, 
because of funding problems. 
You can’t afford new initiatives 
when you're having trouble 
paying for pencils and books.” 

Nucci’s support for Wilson 
waned in the days following 
passage of the Boston Education 
Plan. And by the time the 
superintendent's contract was up 
for renewal this year, Nucéi, at 
that point a candidate for an at- 
large seat on the city council, was 
one of his sharpest and more 
vocal critics, 

Wilson and a number of 
school-committee observers were 
taken aback by Nucci’s apparent 
about-face, and accuse him of 
flip-flopping in his support of the 
superintendent because Wilson's 
approval ratings were going 
down in the polls. Nucci says he 
was simply trying to motivate 
Wilson to take action on a 
number of educational matters. 

“As we approached a decision 
on his contract renewal, I became 

critical of Dr. Wilson because | 
wanted him to deliver on certain 
things,” Nucci contends. ‘One 
was a student-assignment plan, 
and a second was completing a 
teachers’ contract with school- 
based management in it.” 

Nucci made Wilson’s life 
extremely uncomfortable for 
months last year and this year, 
hinting broadly that the 
superintendent had lost the 
confidence of parents, teachers, 
and most informed school 
observers — all of which was 
true. He also intimated he would 
vote against renewal of his 
contract. In April, though, he 
voted in favor of retaining 
Wilson, saying at the time that he 
was voting for short-term 
stability in the school system. 
Wilson had assured him, he says 
now, that he would make good 
on his promises of school reform. 

Nucci critics — and there are a 
number of them among people 
who watch the Boston schools 
carefully — say his vote on 
Wilson’s contract had less to do 
with schools and stability than 
with John Nucci’s political plans. 

“There is a growing perception 
among people who are 
knowledgeable about the schools 
that he is more interested in his 
political ambitions than in public 
policy,” says Hubie Jones, dean 
of the Boston University School 
of Social Work and head of a 
mayoral task force on school 
reform. 

“He knows, for example, that 
the schoo] superintendent is not 
capable of doing his job. He 
knows as well as I do that this 
man has failed to move the 
school system to another level. 
But he cast a vote for him because 
he didn’t want to alienate the 
black community in the next 


election.” 
* *” * 

Nucci, now 36, burst onto 
Boston’s political scene as a 
district-school-committee 
member representing East 
Boston, the North End, and 
Charlestown in 1983. An Italian- 
American favorite son in Eastie, 
he won his seat by a large margin. 
“He was,” recalls an East Boston 
political operative, “someone we 
could all be proud of.” 

An only child, Nucci grew up 
in Orienf Heights, a 
neighborhood of tidy, mostly 

single-family houses on a hill, 
many of them with water views, 
that contrast sharply with the 
run-down blocks of row houses 
that make up most of East 
Boston. He now lives on Orient 
Avenue in Orient Heights, with 
his wife, Peggy, a special-needs 
teacher, and his small sons, John 
Francis and Michael. 

Nucci graduated from Boston 
Latin School, an exam school 
that’s a diamond in the rough of 
Boston's public-school system, 
where he played basketball on a 
team with future Boston City 
Councilor Jim Byrne and school- 
committee member Kevin 
McCluskey. He then went on to 
major in English at Boston 
College, spending most of the 
free time he had outside the 
classroom hanging around and 
playing cards in Lyons cafeteria, 
the place to which BC’s 
commuter students then 
thronged. 

From BC, Nucci went to work 
at the East Boston Social Centers, 
where he helped develop one of 
the state’s first elderly nutrition 
programs. His next stop was the 
Chelsea-Winthrop CETA office, 
as director of job development 
and placement. In 1979, he went 
to work as community 
coordinator at Action for Boston 
Community Developments 
(ABCD), Boston’s official anti- 
poverty agency, the job he holds 
today. 

“People know me as the 
president of the school 
committee because they see me 
on the 6 o'clock news being 
president of the school 
committee,” Nucci notes. “But 
that’s been a fraction of my life in 
public service in both the number 
of years and amount of time. I 
have worked, and I want to 
continue to work, toward 
improving the quality of life for 
low- and moderate-income 
people and toward empowering 
them. I want to provide 
affordable housing and adequate 
health care and senior services.” 

Nucci’s reputation is as a man 
who hasn't mixed it up much in 
East Boston politics. “He's aloof, 
a loner,” says one Eastie political 
See NUCCI, page 20 
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Clean Harbors’ record with hazardous material is mixed. 


Burned up in Braintree 


Clean Harbors and the politics of waste 


by Rob French 


f Clean Harbors, Inc., is allowed to 
I build its proposed hazardous-waste 

incinerator in Braintree, it will have 
beaten almost insurmountable odds. In 
recent years, six other companies have 
tried to build such a facility in Massachu- 
setts. All have failed. Some could, not 
navigate the state’s arduous and ex- 
pensive siting requirements, and, others 
bowed out in the face of vehement 
community opposition. 

The obstacles fating Clean Harbors are 
no less daunting. The Braintree-based 
waste-management firm, founded by 
Alan McKim, has spent two years and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars fight- 
ing for the state to accept the location it's 
selected, only a preliminary step in the 
overall process. Local residents have 
provided stiff opposition, arguing that 
the intended site — a small industrial 
parcel along the Fore River bordering 
Weymouth and Quincy — is unsafe, 
primarily because it lies too close to 
densely populated neighborhoods, and 
claiming that Clean Harbors’ track record 
(including spills and questionable man- 
agement practices) suggests that it is not 
the company to do the job. 

But Clean Harbors has already gone 
farther down the road to state approval 
than has any of its predecessors. Several 
state agencies will decide within the next 
several months whether Clean Harbors’ 
plan for the Braintree site is acceptable, 
and many observers believe the com- 
pany, despite the strong community 
opposition, will succeed where all others 
have failed. 

One key component of Clean Harbors’ 
success may well be that it simply knows 
how to do business in Massachusetts. In 
recent years, the company has displayed 
a proclivity for hiring former state 
environmental officials and key state 
regulators, politically connected consult- 
ants, and local officials such as former 
selectmen. And local residents opposed 
to the rotary-kiln-incinerator project feel 
that with.Clean Harbors represented by 
people like William Geary, former head 
of the Metropolitan District Commission 
and a Dukakis adviser, and 
Deborah Sanderson, former assistant 
secretary in the Executive Office of 
Environmental Affairs, Clean Harbors is 
so well connected that there is little the 
residents can do to stop the incinerator. 

y * * * 

In 1987 Clean Harbors proposed con- 
structing a $42 million state-of-the-art 
incinerator to burn hazardous wastes on 
a small parcel along the Fore River 
tucked “between the old General 
Dynamics shipyard and an oil-tank field. 
The site already houses a Clean Harbors 
hazardous-waste transfer station and the 
company’s pathological incinerator, 
which burns medicai wastes. 
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Toland says the company is wrong for the job. 


Residents in the area quickly opposed 
the idea, arguing that the company had 
chosen the wrong site and was not 
qualified to run a hazardous-waste in- 
cinerator. They complained that they 
already had to suffer the stench of the 
existing incinerator, and dangerous 
emissions from the proposed plant — 
which would burn wastes from through- 
out the Northeast — would inevitably 
harm those living nearby. They also 
argued that the site has an inadequate 
buffer zone, with large oil tanks within 
70 yards of the proposed oven; that local 
industries have already polluted the 
environment; that residents suffer from 
abnormally high rates of several types of 
cancer; and that the roads leading to the 
site are already heavily traveled and pass 
by too many homes and schools. 

And besides, Clean Harbors is the 
wrong company for such an undertaking, 
argues. Frank Toland, a_ Braintree 
selectman and vice-chairman of the town 
committee overseeing the project. The 
pathological incinerator — the only one 
Clean Harbors has ever run — was shut 
down in 1987 after the state learned that 
it was burning material at too low a 
temperature, risking the release of harm- 
ful fumes. The company’s oil-recovery 
plant, in Kingston, Massachusetts, tem- 
porarily lost its license in 1987 for what 
the Department of Environment Quality 
Engineering (DEQE) has characterized as 
serious violations .of state regulations. 
And Clean Harbors has been cited for a 
number of hazardous-waste’spills along 
highways over the past several years. 

For its part, Clean Harbors argues that 
the plant would pose no health risks to 
the local community because incinerator 
technology has improved so dramatically 


over the past decade, and it asserts that 
incineration‘is an environmentally accep- 
table solution to the problem of waste 
disposal. 

“It’s a safe project,” says Sanderson. 
“We already have a facility here, and we 
already handle the wastes. It’s not adding 
new risks.” 

Although the debate has continued to 
rage, Clean Harbors has slowly and 
surely advanced its way through the 
maze of rules regulating the siting of its 
plant. Industry observers say that though 
the company’s track record is mixed (it is 
among the best for cleaning up hazard- 
ous-waste spills and performing routine 
field service, but has had trouble with its 
pathological incinerator and the highway 
transport of dangerous wastes), it ap- 
pears that the proposed rotary-kiln in- 
cinerator is state of the art. But there 
persists an underlying feeling — among 
critics, competitors, and some state 
health and environmental officials — 
that some of Clean Harbors’ success is 
due to who is on the payroll. 

The more conspiratorial view is ex- 
pressed by a lawyer for one of the groups 
opposing the project who says, “If this 
facility flies, it won't fly on its technical 
merits, it'll fly on its political connec- 
tions.” 

Among the more notable hires Clean 
Harbors has made over the years are the 
following. 
® William Geary, brought aboard as the 
company’s. director of communications 
this April, was head of the Metropolitan 
District Commission for the previous six 
years. A Dukakis adviser and confidant 
tor years, Geary also served as deputy 
secretary of state. 
®@ Deborah Sanderson, hired as vice- 


president of the incinerator project in 
January 1988, served as _ assistant 
secretary for policy in the Executive 
Office of Environmental Affairs, a post 
she left in 1984. Sanderson helped write 
the regulations that created the Hazard- 
ous Waste Facility Site Safety Council 
(SSC), the 23-member body of state 


' officials and citizens appointed by Gov- 


ernor Dukakis that will determine — 
whether Clean Harbors can build an 
incinerator in Braintree. 

® Frank Wright is now on retainer as 
Clean Harbors’ legal counsel. Wright was 
previously legal counsel to the SSC. 

® William St. Hillaire, hired in 1986 as 
vice-president of engineering, previously 
served as a regional engineer at DEQE. 
® Anita Flanagan worked as a public- 
relations officer for Clean Harbors from 
August 1986 to February 1988. Prior.to 
that, she ran a statewide public-participa- 
tion program for hazardous-waste dis- 
posal for the state’s Department of 
Environmental Management. 

®@Ken Tarbel, hired last year as an 
engineer, worked for DEQE off and on 
between 1954 and 1980. From 1980 to 
1988, Tarbel worked for a municipal 
landfill, but he would not say in which 
town. 

® Michael Goldman worked as a con- 
sultant to Clean Harbors for a year, 
starting in the summer of 1987. Goldman, 
often described as a ubiquitous political 
consultant, is now working for three 
Democratic candidates for state office: 
Lieutenant Governor Evelyn Murphy, 
currently a gubernatorial hopeful; 
Middlesex County District Attorney 
Scott Harshbarger, who is vying to 
unseat incumbent Massachusetts . at- 
torney general Jim Shannon; and former 
state senator Gerry D‘Amico, who is 
battling for the lieutenant governor's job. 
® Ned Wynot, hired in June 1988 to be 
the company’s transportation chief, is a 
member of the Braintree Water Com- 
mission and a‘ former Braintree 
selectman. Clean Harbors bought 
Wynot's gas station three months after 
he was hired and transformed it into a 
company truck-repair facility. 

®@ judy Barber, hired last. fall as a 
community-relations officer at the Brain- 
tree incinerator site, was a Bedford 
selectman from 1980 until the spring: of 
1989. Last fall, Clean “Harbors won 
approval from the Bedford Board of 
Health to open an analytical-services 
office in Bedford. 

® Michael Zooleck, hired in 1987 to run 
an information office in Braintree and 
since promoted to the position of sales 
representative operating out of the South 
Boston office, is the son of Ron Zooleck, 
executive vice-president of the South 
Shore Chamber of Commerce. 

® Robert Spielvogel, hired in 1986 as 
Clean Harbors’ health-and-safety man- 
ager, worked for the federal Occupa- 
tional Health and Safety Administration 
from 1983 to 1986. 

In addition, James Bush, President 
Bush's nephew and a Hingham: in- 
surance broker, received a $300,000 
donation from McKim for the “I Have a 
Dream’”’ program, a private fund guaran- 
teeing a college education to 96 students 
at the Mather School, in Dorchester. 
Bush runs the Boston arm of | the 
philanthropic program. 

And McKim himself was appointed to 
the Kingston Board of Health, where he 
served from 1984 to 1988. Clean Harbors’ 
oil-treatment facility is located in King- 
ston. 

Geary says Clean Harbors does not 
seek out influence peddlers but looks for 
the best talent it can find. Not surpris- 
ingly, he adds, talent is often found»in 
government, one of the largest employ- 
ers of environmental technicians. 

“There is a certain percentage of 
people here who do have prior govern- 
ment service,” Geary says. “I wasn't 
brought here to grease the skids for:this 


Project. 

But the advantages of currying, favor 
with those in power are not dost on Glean 
Harbors. During the 1988 Democratic 
National Convention, in Atlarita, for 
instance, Clean Harbors set up a hospital- 
ity bash at a disco to entertain the grand 
assemblage of politicians and joutnalists 
from throughout New England.:''It was 
one of the hottest parties in’htewn;” 
Goldman notes. “The whole New ‘Eng- 
land delegation was there.” 

And many industry observers. say 
there “is “no denying Clean “Harbors’ 
apparent penchant for employees with 
valuable Rolodexes. “Clean Harbors has 
made a habit of hiring former regulatory 
people,” says a former employee. “You 

See BURNED, page 26 
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How the healer beat the heel 





by Steven Stark 





Tuesday’s Democratic New York mayoral primary was 
astonishing. But what it portends for the future of national 
politics, or even November's general election in New York, is far 
from clear. 
Going into Tuesday, most observers expected Koch to beat 


T he scope of David Dinkins’s victory over Ed Koch in last 


Dinkins, if only narrowly. He was a three-term incumbent 
running againsta tepid campaigner. More important, he was the 
major white candidate running against a black in a contest in 
which race had become the overriding issue. Blacks are a voting 
minority in New York, and it is‘still rare in American politics for 
white voters to support a black candidate. So it was expected 
that Dinkins would overwhelmingly carry the black vote, the 
two candidates would split the Hispanic vote, and Koch would 
win about 80 percent of the white vote, squeaking out a victory. 

It didn’t turn out that way. Dinkins won solidly, 50 to 42 
percent (two other candidates split the remaining vote). 
According to exit polls, Dinkins did carry 93 percent of the black 
vote, but he also won a majority of the Hispanic vote and 29 
percent of the white vote, an extremely impressive percentage 
for a black candidate. Running far better than Jesse Jackson did 
against Michael Dukakis in the 1988 New York presidential 
primary, Dinkins carried 24 percent of the white-Catholic vote 
and 26 percent of the Jewish vote. Former borough president of 
Manhattan, he carried that borough as expected, but he also 
won the Bronx handily and broke even in Brooklyn and Queens. 

Why did Dinkins do so much better than expected? 

1) The antipathy toward Koch was much greater than 
anticipated. After 12 years with Koch in the job, dominating 
headlines, many voters had simply grown tired of his act. There 
is a strong sense among New York voters today that the city is 
out of control. Polls all summer showed that voters viewed Koch 
unfavorably. But observers figured that in the end the vast 
majority of white voters would find their antipathy to Koch 
outweighed by their antipathy to having a black mayor. In this 
case, the observers sold the electorate short. 

2) David Dinkins wasn’t Jesse Jackson. True, Jackson showed 
up to campaign for Dinkins, but the two have far different styles. 
Dinkins is shy and soft-spoken; he ran a self-described “unity 
campaign” that obviously threatened white voters far less than 
Jesse’s “rainbow” rhetoric. Dinkins came across to some as too 
mild-mannered for the job, but that same attribute may have 
reassured a far larger portion of the electorate. 

3) The unions delivered. New York City may be the last place 
where you can still run as a big-spending, big-government, New 
Deal liberal, as Dinkins did. Because of his views, Dinkins had 
the strong support of most of the city’s unions, which provided 
him with the base of his white support outside of Manhattan, 
Keep in mind that public-employee and service unions, which 
tend to be more liberal than other unions, are far less unpopular 
and far stronger in New York than elsewhere. And it’s clear that 
though the backing of labor may be a detriment elsewhere, it’s 
not in New York, especially in a Democratic primary. 

4) The Bensonhurst incident hurt-Koch. The senseless and 
highly publicized killing of a black youth by a white gang in 





e’s not liked. 


Brooklyn in late August dramatized the extent to which the race 
issue has torn New York apart. All along, Dinkins had planned 
to stress his “unity” theme; in contrast, Koch ran on his 
competence, For the final two weeks of the campaign, because 
of Bensonhurst, unity seemed to many a lot more important 
than competence. Initially Koch downplayed the incident, 
saying Bensonhurst wasn’t Selma, but by the final weekend, 
even he was talking about healing the city. By Election Day the 
mood clearly favored the Dinkins campaign. 

5) /t was only a primary. In New York City, winning the 
Democratic primary is usually tantamount to winning the 
election. Therefore the city’s voters treat the primary contest 
more seriously than primary voters elsewhere usually do, voting 
in September as they would in November. This year, however, 
there will be a serious contest in the fall as Republican and 
former US attorney Rudy Giuliani faces Dinkins. Many white 
voters may have stayed at home on Tuesday or cast a protest 
vote against Koch, knowing they would have another chance to 
stop Dinkins in November. 

What all this tells us about national trends is unclear. Perhaps 
white voters are becoming more accepting of black candidates; 
we will get a better read on that in November, after the general 
elections in. New York City and Virginia, where the black 
lieutenant governor, Douglas Wilder, is seeking the gov- 
ernorship against a white Republican. 

Looking ahead to Election Day, Dinkins has to be considered 
the favorite. Since turnout was high on Tuesday and Democrats 
outnumber Republicans five to one in New York City, Dinkins 
can win merely by holding on to his own primary votes, and 
adding to them some of the votes that went to other Democratic 
candidates Tuesday plus part of the independent vote. Sad to 
say, if Dinkins were white, he’d be a shoo-in, especially since his 
opponent, Giuliani, has demonstrated that competence in a 
prosecutorial office doesn’t necessarily transfer to the campaign 
trail. He has been unprepared when he should have been 
briefed, scripted when he should have been spontaneous. His 
campaign runs like a law office. Moreover, aside from running 
as a Republican, Giuliani is also carrying, of all things, the 
banner of the Liberal Party, raising memories of the infamous 
John Lindsay a generatién ago. Although he won the 
Republican primary Tuesday, Giuliani has plummeted in the 
polls. His most memorable moment in the campaign so far came 
when his toupee blew off. 

But the race issue makes this contest more difficult to call. 
Some of the anti-Dinkins vote may not have turned out 
Tuesday. Racial tension is still high; blacks are a minority in the 
city. All through the fall, the media will trek to New York, 
reminding voters of the historic consequences of a decision to 
elect their first black mayor. And Giuliani is not Koch. Although 
he may have made a bad first impression, it is only now that 
voters. will begin to look at him as a potential mayor. In 1988, 
against Dukakis, Bush got around 35 percent of the city’s vote; 
Giuliani probably starts with that figure as a base. Dinkins is a 
three-to-one favorite to win in November, but at this point don’t 
put any money on it. 
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The Dems doze 





BY RICHARD GAINES 


Atlanta: an American Legion hall on steroids 


hen, in Atlanta last summer, 
W Michael Dukakis, the exultant 

Democratic nominee for presi- 
dent, proclaimed that the contest with 
George Bush was about competence, not 
ideology, he was asserting more than the 
ill-fated strategie approach of his. can- 


didacy. He was defining the credo of 
today’s Democratic Party. 


Even in defeat, Dukakis, the candidate, 


remains the model for the party. Except 
for abortion — an admittedly huge 
exception — the Democrats, in the 
absence of core beliefs, and in the 
presence of pollsters and consultants, are 
striving to make themselves over into 
what would more accurately be de- 
scribed as “the lesser Republicans.” 
Nationally, after watching Ronald 
Reagan soar on the wings of pseudo- 


patriotism (“Morning in America,” and. 


other such pap), they took the cue. Mario 
Cuomo’s New York ditched the Empire 
State’s traditional colors — orange and 
blue — for good old red, white, and blue 
license plates. Dukakis’s Massachusetts 
sent the state’s parochial green and white 
to a similar fate in exchange for the colors 
of the national bunting. 

After the party had prepared the Omni 
for the coronation, it looked like an 
American Legion hall on steroids. 

The Pledge of Allegiance? The De- 
mocrats do that, too, they insist. The 
Republicans want a constitutional 
amendment barring desecration of the 
American flag? The me-too Democrats 
counter with simple legislation with the 
same aim. The Republicans want to fight 
crime with stiffer sentences, more crimi- 
nal convictions, the building of more 
prisons, and the sentencing of more 
Americans to those prisons? Why, that’s 
just what the Democrats believe in, too 
(and that’s just what the Dukakis ad- 
ministration is striving for here): 

It is as if the Democrats would like to 
convince the nation that they are like the 
Republicans — only less so. 

In this sorry state, the Democrats recall 
nothing less than the Republican Party 
that wandered aimlessly across the 
American landscape for 20 years — from 
1932, when the Great Depression 
spawned the New Deal, the high-water 
mark of American liberalism, until a true 
American hero, General Dwight David 
Eisenhower, got the GOP back in the 


game in ‘52 (and set the,stage for the 
great conservative resurgence that began 
12 years later when Goldwater's ‘64 


.-campaign planted the seed and has 


continued uninterrupted ever since). 

During those 20 years of Democratic 
ascendance, the party had an ideology 
and purpose. In the rubble’ of an 
unregulated industrial age, the De- 
mocrats sought balance, order, and for 
the victims of industrialization — work- 
ers and would-be workers — security 
and elemental fairness. 

Such clarity of purpose comes not with 
the benefit of historical interpretation of 
haphazard events, On the contrary, the 
New Dealers knew their mission. 

Walter Lippmann, the great thinker 
and journalist of the age, put it this way 
in 1937 in The Good Society: 

It isin order to fit men for. their new 
way of life that the liberal would 
spend large sums of public money 
on education. . .. The whole popula- 
tion must be provided with the 
cultural equipment that men must 
have if they are to live effectively, 
and at ease with themselves, in an 
interdependent Great Society. The 
liberal reforms lay great emphasis 
on the conservation of natural re- 
sources and their development. . . 
The liberal attack on monopoly, 
unfair competition, and necessitous 
bargaining has as its guiding 
purpose the maintenance of that 
equal opportunity which the ex- 
change economy presupposes and a 
high degree of divided labor re- 
quires; the method by which liberal- 
ism controls the economy is to police 
the markets, to provide.in the 
broadest sense weights and mea- 
sures, to make the bargains repre- 
sent the exchange of true equiva- 
lents rather than the victory of 
superior strength, inside’ informa- 
tion, legal privileges, conspiracies, 
secret combinations, corfuption, and 
legalized sharp practices. 

That credo was as clear then as it is 
now. 

In contrast, today none but an odd 
history professor can recall the name of a 
prominent Republican of that era, much 
less what the Republican Party then 
stood for. For what it stood for was: 
“We're just like them, only less.” 


Mist tea tle OF ie New Dear w-20 
years past, replaced by an equally well- 
defined conservative Republican and an 
increasingly authoritarian age — one in 
which each year the nation ominously 
becomes an increasingly more unstable 
mix of have and have-not classes: 

Predictably, the authoritarians’ 
prescription for the social dilemma dis- 
tills to fewer rights, more police, and the 
imprisonment of ever more have-nots for 
the crimes they commit or are perceived 
to commit. 

Sadly, today it is the Democrats who 
respond with echoes, 

Should we respond to the drug crisis 
by pouring billions into the 
authoritarianization of America, money 
diverted from health, housing, and 
education budgets? Should we be build- 
ing Stealth bombers while we avert our 
national eyes from festering, largely non- 
Caucasian slums? 

Our drugged-up cities stand as a 
memorial to a decade of Republican 
policies: acquiescence in the develop- 
ment of the hemispheric cocaine trade as 
the price for a tragicomic war against the 
Sandinistas and malign neglect of the 
nation’s have-nots. Yet where is the 
Democratic outrage? 

Muffled in fear and_ confusion, 
muzzled. by. millionaire financiers who 
differ little from those who bankroll the 
Republicans. Make no mistake, this 
Democratic Party is a party of cultural fat 
cats (who were on display for all to see 
last summer in Atlanta). 

Indeed, if there exists one overarching 
explanation for the very nomination of 
Michael Dukakis last year, it is that he 
had more money than the rest. 

Inside these lesser Republicans glow 
few populistsouls. Hell, the one and only 
time last -year that Dukakis uttered the 
word “‘liberal,’” it was a mistake, a 
misstatement. (He meant to say, “I am a 
Democrat.’’) 

In a way, such reticence was under- 
standable, The term is dated. Lippmann’s 
liberalism speaks to a much different 
nation, one with much different prob- 
lems from the ones we confront — or fail 
to confront — today. 

But if the Democrats’ must move 
beyond their liberal] past, they must, if 
they wish to survive, move on to 
something — something other than the 
Bush Lite they're selling.these days. 

On Monday, at a conclave of leading 
Democratic ‘‘thinkers,” Greg Schneiders, 
a onetime top aide to former president 
Jimmy Carter, argued: “We have failed 
because the voters have not clearly heard 
our message. The alternative view is that 
we have lost because they have.” A third, 
and more likely, possibility: the De- 
mocrats have no message. 

Locally, Evelyn Murphy and Frank 
Bellotti, the- party's two major 
gubernatorial candidates, reflect the De- 
mocrats’ disorientation. Beyond abor- 
tion, on which they differ, neither can 
successfully define her- or himself in 
contrast to the other, nor can Murphy 
and Bellotti go beyond assuring that they 
are not big-spending liberal statists or 
tax-cutting anti-state libertarians. 

Nationally, the Demecrats suffer stasis 
because the party asserts no ideology, 
just a whisper and a collective nod of the 
head: us too. And it asserts no ideology 
because it no longer represents people 
with needs, only those with the expecta- 
tion of entitlement. 

For the nonce, while the majority of 
the nation lives in prosperity, even if the 
party rediscovered a populist purpose 
and ideology, there is little likelihood it 
could ring down the curtain on this 
Republican era. That opportunity 
probably won't arrive until the nation’s 
next economic crisis. 

But to survive — in order to have the 
opportunity to thrive again one day, after 
the authoritarian prescription is exposed 
as a dangerous fraud and failure that has 
cost us great liberties — the Democrats 
need to take a page from Goldwater's 
book and speak as prophets. Instead, 
they act like puppets. 

As such, they cast themselves as 
putative scapegoats, on call as needed by 
the real Republicans. For without a 
competing value system and approach, 
they are but sand in the gears, tomor- 
row’s intransigents. They will either 
change or die. 

At Monday’s Democratic gathering, 
the respected political observer William 
Schneider warned: “The country doesn’t 
need two Republican Parties.” Correct 
though he is, that’s about what the 
country’s got. 

And that is the sorry legacy of last 
year’s Dukakis campaign. 0 
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nation’s most innovative experiments in 
ur iu nce airport management: Massport’s attempt — 

to- improve service at Logan Airport by 

raising landing fees for small airplanes 


strong sense of irony was in the 
air when Fred Salvucci, the state's 
secretary of Transportation, testi- 
fied last Monday at a federal Department 
of Transportation (DOT) hearing on 
innovation in transportation. The depart- 
ment, you see, last year killed one of the 


and thereby reducing traffic. 


How the feds messed up at LoGaN _,, Ir wovear dispute over the landing 


federal appeals court sided with DOT 
and ruled against Massport, the agency 


by David Luberoff that runs Logan Airport. As a result, 


business and pleasure travelers will have 
to suffer longer-than-necessary delays at 








JOHN NORDELL 


The skies over Boston may not be so friendly. 


Logan, and at other airports that had 
been eager to follow Massport’s example. 

The ruling against Massport also sets a 
precedent that may eventually spell 
trouble for residents of neighborhoods 
near Logan, who depend on the state’s 
relatively strict noise-control regulations 
to minimize the impact of having the 
airport as a next-door neighbor. 

In addition, DOT demonstrated the 
limits of current conservative support for 
free-market principles. The department 
had no problem approving a number of 
airline mergers in the deregulation fever 
of the 1980s, even though both the Justice 
Department and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had warned that those mergers 
might create serious anti-trust problems 
and lead to higher airfares. But when 
market mechanisms, such as higher 
landing fees, impinge on the ability to 
land a small plane at Logan .Airport 
during rush hour, then DOT steps in. 

DOT's and the court's ruling against 
Massport, combined with the Bush and 
Reagan administrations’ -unwillingness 
to spend surpluses sitting in the Airport 
and Airway Trust Fund (because the 
surpluses can be counted against the 
federal budget deficit), seems to mean 
that airport congestion will continue to 
get worse. How bad can it get? Traffic at 
Logan is growing, with a 30 percent 
increase in passengers predicted for the 
year 2000 and a doubling of traffic 
projected by 2010. Expanding the airport 
to meet this increased demand is _ vir- 
tually impossible given the successful 
fight of several nearby urban 
neighborhoods in the 1960s and ‘70s for 
restrictions on any such expansion in the 
future. (That fight, it shouldbe noted, 
was greatly aided by an East Boston Little 








(David Luberoff is a research analyst at 
the Kennedy School’s Taubman Center 
for State and Local Government.) 


City Hall manager and later top official in - 
Kevin White’s administration named 
Fred Salvucci.) And building a new 
airport in the Boston region is, at this 
time, only a pipe dream. 

Facing the rise in passenger traffic and 
the lack of new facilities, Massport 
officials focused on other ways to expand 
the. number of people who could move 
through the airport in a given period of 
time. Since the number of planes that can 
land on a runway at any one time is 
limited, Massport wanted to give priority 
to planes carrying more passengers and 
more freight. 

The first step toward accomplishing 
this goal was obvious: get some small 
commuter airlines and small private 
planes to stop using the airport, 
particularly at peak times. These planes, 
which make up about five percent of 
Logan’s traffic, were attracted by Logan’s 
proximity to Boston, by the relatively low 
cost of $25 for landing a small plane at 
the airport, and by the fact that air-traffic 
controllers do not base landing and 
takeoff priority on the size of a plane, and 
instead use a first-come, first-served 
policy. 

That policy makes little sense to those 
trying to keep up with growing traffic at 
Logan. David Davis, Massport’s -ex- 
ecutive director, says, “It’s just crazy to 
give the same priority to small planes at a 
capacity-constrained airport when the 
two-seater has dozens of airstrips it can 
land on in the Boston area and the large 
plane can only land at Logan.” 

Raise the landing fee*to about $100, 
Massport officials calculated, and a few 
things would happen. Commuter airlines 
with frequent service on small planes 
would reduce the number of flights, 
increase the size of their aircraft, and 
raise their fares a few dollars. (Busi- 
nessmen in Lear jets, however, would 
not be likely to change their habits, sitice 
the magnitude of their deals would dwarf 
the extra $75 they'd pay.to land at 
Logan.) And some pilots of small private 
planes might decide not to fly to Logan, 
instead opting for one of the region's 
small airports such as Hanscom Field in 
Bedford. 

The effects of these changes in travel 
behavior would be notable because 
waiting time increases substantially 
when a facility is near capacity (as 
anyone who has ever stood in the 
checkout line at the Porter Square Star 
Market on a Saturday morning can 
attest). If a few small planes stopped 
using Logan, the time the rest of us spent 
sitting on taxi-ways or circling the airport 
would decrease dramatically. 

See AIRPORT, page 17 
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3 Misleading the voters? 


Choice words in Cambridge 





BY SEAN FLYNN 


he campaigns for and against 
T Cambridge's Proposition 1-2-3 

keep getting weirder by the week. 
And lately the battle hasn’t been so much 
about what the referendum is as about 
what it isn’t. 

For more than a month, backers of the 
question — which would allow some 
tenants to buy their rent-controlled 
apartments and exempt some units from 
rent control — have been arguing that 
1-2-3 isn’t a rent-control issue, and that 
the phrase “changing rent control” 
shouldn't appear on the ballot. The tiff 
over that specious claim has led to a 
deadlock at the Cambridge Election 


Commission, which is supposed to'come -: 


up with the ballot’s official wording. 
Look for a judge to settle that one. 

This week's what-it-ain’t, courtesy of 
the opposing side: Proposition 1-2-3 isn’t 
about abortion. 

If this all sounds a little silly, that’s 
because it is. The people backing 1-2-3 are 
guilty of the old mislead-the-voters game, 
a tried-and-true stratagem of Massachu- 
setts politics. Usually it's played by 
candidates who throw “spoilers” on the 
ballot, also-rans with names similar to 
their opponents; the idea, of course, is to 
draw off the competition’s votes. If, say, 
an Italian were up against a guy named 
McDonald, it wouldn't be terribly shock- 
ing to find a McDonough and a McDougal 
on the ballot too. 

But this time, it’s a slogan. Just two 
months after the Supreme Court rousted 
the pro-choice masses from their slumber 
with the Webster decision, 1-2-3 is being 
pushed under the motto “Vote for 
Choice.” Anti-1-2-3 forces are furious 
over what they see, not surprisingly, as 
an obvious appropriation from the abor- 
tion-rights lexicon. Yet in their tireless 
zeal to whack the referendum measure at 
every turn, the question’s opponents 
pulled out a cannon to do a job a pistol 
could have handled. 

At a press conference last Tuesday 


in the women’s movement to slam the 
slogan. Susan Yanow of the Reproduc- 
tive Rights National Network, for in- 
stance, accused 1-2-3 backers of 
“capitalizing on the pro-choice senti- 
ments of Cambridge in an attempt to 
deceive the voters in our city.” Jennifer 
jackman of the National Organization for 
Women called it “an absolute travesty,” 
and Cambridge vice-mayor Alice Wolf 
also weighed in, calling it “political 
trickery in its worst form.” 

It's particularly heinous, 1-2-3 critics 
argue, because ‘1-2-3 is an. outright 
assault on women’s economic security,” 
as Jackman put it. (If it passes, the stock 
of rent-controlled housing would dwin- 


- dle, thus making affordable apartments 


tougher to find.) And using “choice” for 
this campaign is really cynical, she said, 
because some of the question’s chief 
backers, like City Councilor William 
Walsh, are on record as being anti-choice 
on the abortion issue. 

Backers of 1-2-3, of course, deny 
they're trying to mislead anyone. They 
insist 1-2-3 really is about “choice.” 
Under it, they argue, tenants will be able 
to choose whether they want to buy their 
rent-controlled apartments; landlords 
will have the choice of selling. (Collec- 
tively, Cambridge landlords and condo- 
converters stand to make millions off 
those choices.) 

Rosemary White, slogan author and 
executive director of the Cambridge 
Home Ownership Association, the real- 
estate-industry-financed group pushing 
1-2-3, says at least she’s being consistent 
on choice. She’s pro-choice on abortion 
and pro-choice on women being allowed 
to buy their rent-controlled apartments; 
and she claims she’s not trying to blur the 
two issues with her slogan. Anti-1-2-3 
people, she says, want to deny women 
the right to choose homeownership. 
“We're talking about people making up 
their own minds,” she says. 

But that’s not nearly as snappy as 


Don’t bank on it 





BY JON KELLER 


he problem’s been festering for 
T generations. But last week, in the 
wake of a Federal Reserve Bank 
racially. dis- 


report documenting 


- criminatory lending practices by Boston- 


area banks (and with a potentially 
harsher Boston Redevelopment Authori- 
ty study waiting in the wings), Massa- 
chusetts politicians issued a torrent of 
proposals for cracking down on redlining 
and other questionable banking-industry 
tendencies. 

First came Boston mayor Raymond 
Flynn’s announced intention on Septem- 
ber 9 to create the nation’s “most 
comprehensive” linked-deposit _pro- 
gram, tying decisions on which banks 
receive deposits of city funds to their 
demonstrated commitment to servicing 
minority neighborhoods. 

Then, last Wednesday Governor 
Michael Dukakis suddenly weighed in 
with a laundry list of ways to “help 
guarantee that credit. in the com- 
monwealth is color blind.” 

Dukakis ordered a tougher state review 
of banks’ compliance with the federal 
Community Reinvestment Act (CRA), 
essentially piggybacking on recent legis- 
lative developments in Washington such 
as disclosure language inserted by Con- 
gressman Joseph Kennedy in the savings- 
and-loan bailout bill. Otherwise, 
Dukakis’s ideas, including a move to 
make the state less. attractive to banks 
seeking refuge from the CRA, all rely on 
approval by a state legislature notoriously 
uninterested in challenging the banks. 

The Dukakis plan made no mention of 
linked deposits, perhaps with historical 
precedent in mind, Massachusetts has 


Crane: a halfhearted effort 


had a linked-deposit program of sorts 
since 1978, when State Treasurer Robert 
Crane (reacting in part to publicity about 
redlining generated by the very same Joe 
Kennedy, then publicly eyeing a run for 
treasurer) established a modest system of 
linking deposit of surplus state funds to a 
bank’s record of community investment. 

But according to Jim Campen, an 
associate professor of economics at 
UMass/Boston who worked for the com- 


for Crane, the effort was, to say the least, 
halfhearted. 

“The most dramatic shortcoming was 
that although there were computed 
scores for every bank based on various 
measures of responsible behavior, there 
was no relation between actual scores 
and the banks that were getting the 
money,” recalls Campen, who conducted 
critical studies of the program in 1984 
and 1985. “But whenever anyone 
challenged the state, they’d say, ‘We 
have this program taking care of that.””’ 

Campen found the problem wasn’t 
cronyism between. state officials and 
banks, but rather an even more common 
governmental phenomenon — inflex- 
ibility and incompetence. 

“The main criterion seemed to be that 
once you got deposits [from the state] 
you never got them taken away. We 
don’t like to take money away from 
banks once they have it,” says Campen. 
When it was learned, in early 1985, that 
the program was automatically renewing 
deposits without regard to a bank’s 
current performance, the state agreed to 
change that practice gradually over a 
two-year period, even though there was 
nothing prohibiting immediate reform. 

Most significant, apathy reigned. 
Campen notes that the Dukakis ad- 
ministration, the legislature, and activist 
groups suchvas Fair Share all knew about 
the program’s failings but did nothing 
about them. “’Nobody paid any atten- 
tion,” he says. 

Campen is currently working with the 
Boston City Council and Flynn-ad- 
ministration officials on bank-related 
issues. Although he is reserving com- 





ment for now on Flynn's executive order, 
he suggests the recent spate of publicity 
critical of the banks’ failure to invest in 
the minority community will ultimately 
do more to. change the system than what 
actually happens to city deposits. 
Although the obscure state linked-de- 
posit program still exists, it has no money 
in it, owing to the lack of surplus funds. 
And the last awards to “socially 


responsible” banks were made in May 
1988. 3 O 


“Vote for Choice.” And it wouldn't fit on 


evening, the Committee To Defeat Prop- 
a bumper sticker. 0 


osition 1-2-3 lined up some heavy hitters mission that helped create the program 
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Airport 


Continued from page 12 

The hike in landing fees for 
small planes was only part of the 
approach Massport embraced in 
its Program for Airport Capacity 
Efficiency (PACE), which also 
called for new' technologies that 
allow more planes to land at a 
given time, building high-speed 
rail service to New York to draw 
some air travelers away from 
Logan, modest improvements to 
other New England airports, and 
policy changes that would allow 
Logan. air-traffic controllers to 
give higher ‘priority to larger 
airplanes. 

The first piece of the strategy 
was the landing-fee restructur- 
ing, which went into effect in the 
summer of 1988. The new fees 
worked as. Massport had ex- 
pected they would. In the last 
three months of 1988, the number 
of flights by commuter airlines to 
the airport dropped by 3.1 per- 
cent when compared with the 
same period in 1987. But because 
many commuter operators 
switched to larger planes, the 
number of . passengers on com- 
muter flights actually increased 
slightly. To cover the increase-in 
landing fees, fares on the com- 
muter flights increased by an 
average of $3, hardly enough to 
convince travelers to stay home. 
As anticipated, private flights 
decreased by about 30 percent, 
from 126.8 a day in 1987 to 89.8 a 
day in 1988. 

After the fees were instituted, 
on-time performance at Logan 
improved, going from 70 percent 
of flights to about 86 percent of 
flights. Although fee opponents 
attributed the increase to a_re- 
vamped air-traffic-control sys- 
tem, as well as better weather, the 
fact is that Logan’s on-time per- 
formance rose from 21st to 12th 
in a ranking of the nation’s 27 
busiest airports. In early 1989, 
after Massport was foreed to drop 
the fees, Logan Lares > back: to 
the 22nd slot. 

As expected, the. new fees also 
created a whirlwind of opposi- 
tion from small-private-plane pi- 
lots. Foes of the fees claimed that 
they would cripple the New 
England economy (asin “Jack, I'd 
love to come to Boston to sign 
that multi-million-dollar deal but 
that damn $100 landing fee is just 
too expensive”). The pilots’ lob- 
by, a vocal and tenacious group 
that has called itself the National 
Rifle Association of the sky, 
fought the fees in every available 
arena, including the courts, DOT, 
and Congress. The lobby’s 
proposed solution to the lack of 
space at Logan was to build a 
runway that Massport had earlier 
planned and then agreed not to 
build because the required flight 
path would bring low-flying 
planes. directly over residential 
sections of East Boston. The 
pilots’ logic seemed to be that it 
was’ not okay to inconvenience 
them slightly by forcing them to 
pay. more or to fly to other area 
airports but that it was perfectly. 
okay to make life a little more 
miserable in the generally poor 
neighborhoods near the airport. 

Like every good public-policy 
dispute, this one ended in court 
and in administrative hearings. 
The pilots’ lobby filed a suit 
opposing the fees in US District 
Court in Boston. The court ruled 
in favor of Massport, rejecting a 
DOT request to delay until the 
department had reviewed the fee. 
In a separate action, the pilots 
directly asked DOT to rule 
against the fees, which the de- 
partment eventually did, in the 
waning days of the Reagan ad- 
ministration. And last month a 
federal appeals court sided with 
DOT. 


The airport's problem is that 
federal law says nothing about 
congestion relief. Rather, the law 
dictates that airports be open to 
all users and requires that land- 
ing fees, which are set by local 
operators, be “fair and reason- 





able.” So Massport can’t just raise 
prices to drive away small planes 
or auction off the limited number 
of landing slots to the highest 
bidders, the approaches favored 
by economists. Massport had to 
argue that its fee system was 
really based on a better way of 
spreading the costs of operating 
Logan Airport. Previously, all 
planes had been charged a fee 
determined solely by their 
weight. But, Massport argued, 
some costs are imposed every 
time a plane lands, regardless of 
the size of the plane. Recalculat- 
ing the fees on the basis of 
Massport’s assessment of the 
fixed and the weight-based costs 
caused the fees for small planes 
to rise from about $25 to about 
$100 and those for large planes to 
drop from about $800 to $450. 

Massport drew some _ high- 
powered support for its position 
from economists, planners, and 
organizations, including the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and 
Alfred Kahn, the father of airline 
deregulation. 

But DOT and the appeals court 
were. unconvinced. DOT ruled 
that Massport had loaded up the 
fixed-cost side of the ledger in an 
attempt to get fees to the point 
where they would have an effect 
on traffic. Said DOT Associate 
General Counsel Jeffrey Jacobs, 
“What they seem to have done is 
seen a congestion problem and 
then figured out what the fee 
should be” to reduce small-plane 
traffic. 

‘In upholding DOT's position, 
the First Circuit Court of Appeals 
based its ruling primarily on 
DOT's power to regulate air- 
transportation policy. “The need 
for a cohesive, uniform national 
policy in the control of the 
country’s airspace is clearly para- 
mount,” .the court ruled. “To 
allow parochial interests to over- 
come such concerns is to invite 
ungovernable checker-board an- 
archy.” 

The implications of DOT's rul- 
ing and of the court's decision are 
profound. Most obviously, by 
rejecting a pricingyScheme that 
seemed to reduce airport conges- 
tion, DOT ignored an opportuni- 
ty to improve the quality. of 
service at Logan Airport, and at a 
host of other crowded airfields 
where operators were eagerly 
eyeing the Logan pricing scheme. 

Closer to home, the courts 
have also opened the door to a 
challenge of Massport’s strict 
controls on airplane noise, which 
are much stiffer than federal 
regulations. What happens if 
Massport’s * regulations, which 
can be expensive for airplane 
owners, are challenged:and DOT 
uses the definition of ‘reason- 
able” it developed in the landing- 
fee case? In fact, DOT is currently 
beingasked to make such a 
judgment about noise regulation 
in San Francisco. Residents. of 
East Boston and other neigh- 
borhoods near Logan Airport 
would be wise to watch that case 
closely. 

In the long run, the greater 
significance of DOT's ruling and 
the court decisions may be that 
the federal government took the 
opportunity. to assert its power 
over local regulations that were at 
least arguably justified. Different 
airports face different needs. But 
federal policy. barely recognizes 
the distinctions among them, 
instead viewing the whole coun- 
try as a more-or-less homoge- 
neous site where congestion 
problems can be solved solely by 
pouring new concrete. 

The DOT ruling indicates that 
the department is not ready to 
make difficult choices about com- 
peting uses, particularly if those 
choices offend a vocal, affluent, 
and powerful minority such as 
small-plane owners. As Davis 
said, “This is a classic problem in 
public policy. It’s a problem 
where a very large group of 
people will say, ‘That sounds like 
a good idea.’ And a small group 
of people says, ‘That's a terrible 
idea and I'll put my life on\the 

See AIRPORT, page 18 
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Airport 
Continued from page 17 

line to fight it.” ” Even though the 
latter are in the minority, they 
often win because they are the 
only ones to get involved, Davis 
noted. 

These issues are particularly 
important sirice Samuel Skinner, 
the new US Secretary of Trans- 
portation, has launched an effort 
to develop a national transpor- 
tation policy by early next year. 
The question 1s whether Skin- 
ner’s DOT, 
appeal of the 


creative approach to the p 

of airport congestion and em- 
brace strategies such as landing 
fees and high-speed rail as part- 
ners with select construction of 
new facilities. If Skinner chooses 
a policy that relies primarily on 
building new runways and air- 
ports, and does not recognize that 
different airports operate in rad- 
ically different contexts, then the 
nation — and its Logans and East 
Bostons — may be in for a series 
of bitter battles. 0 
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Continued from page 3 

state were turned toward the 
destruction of one people, the 
Jews.” 

If it's possible to have the final 
word in this kind of battle, Will 
just did. 

E * ” * 

We're a two-newspaper town. 
In a September 8 Herald piece, 
Wayne Woodlief’s lead stated 
that “ex-Gov. Edward J. King said 
he may seek the Republican 
nomination for governor, despite 
new rules adopted by the party 
last night that will make it 
tougher for him to win,” and the 
reporter pegged the odds of a 
King run in 1990 at 50-50. On the 
same day, the lead paragraph of 
the Globe's Scot Lehigh stated 
that King had ‘downplayed the 
possibility” of a run and noted 
that King’s own assessment of the 
situation “made a run for gov- 
ernor sound unlikely.” Very dif- 
ferent vibes from the two papers 
in their continuing battle of 
possible candidacies. 

In another story concerning old 
warriors coming out of retire- 
ment, the two dailies also had 
dramatically different views last 
Sunday about whether the 
American boxing public would 
be treated to a January battle of 
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and George (“If he’s breathin’ | 
don’t want him”) Foreman. The 
Globe's Ron Borges strongly sug- 
gested that Foreman would veto 
such a battle because it would 
jeopardize a $4 million payday 
against Mike Tyson (that may not 
be enough to pay for the life- 
support system Foreman will 
need after that fight). The 
Herald's George Kimball, how- 
ever, opined that Cooney’s accep- 
tance of a Foreman fight has 
indeed paved the way for that 
bout in January. God forbid. 
* * * 

Speaking of Woodlief, he is on 
temporary duty down in Wash- 
ington as the Herald brass decide 
— conceivably by the end of this 
week — who will be tapped to go 
to.the DC bureau to join Andy 
Miga and replace the departed 
Tom Squitieri (who has headed 
off to USA Today after something 
of a rough go at the Herald). In 
making the selection, the Herald 
has been looking at the bodies in 
its political bureaus, but for vari- 
ous and sundry reasons wasn’t 
able to strike deals with its two 
bureau chiefs, Joe Sciacca at City 
Hall and Jon Wells at the State 
House. Thus the leading con- 
tenders for the Washington job 
now appear.to be State House 
staffers Eric Fehrnstrom and Bob 

See QUOTE, page 20 
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BOSTON (in Brighton} 342 Western Avenue. 617-782-3300 
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“A Born Storyteller.” 


The New York Times called Ann Hood’s writing “spare 
and elegant.” Vanity Fair said she’s “poised between two 
generations ... and is a shrewd chronicler of both.” 


In THREE-LEGGED 
HORSE, Hood draws an 








intensely emotional and 
affecting portrait of a 
young woman's attempt 
to break obsessive ties 
and gain independence. 
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AASTHOR C8 SOMEWHERE OFF THE COAST OF MAINE 


} \ THREE-LEGGED HORSE 


credit: 1989. Chery! Klauss 
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Contact the Patriots’ Trail Council. 
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ENDICOTT COLLEGE 
presents 
From the movie 


"Eddie and the Cruisers" 


JOFN CAFFERTY 


ne BEAVER BROWN BAND 


with special guest 
CHIN FRICTION 
IN THE FLESH 


Sat., Sept, 23 


Endicott College 


Tupper Field 


Hale Street (Route 127) 
Beverly, MA 


Tickets: $12.50 in advance 


Gates open 11:30 am. Music starts at 1:00 pr. Rain or shine. Bring lawn chairs and blankets. NO alcohol, 
bottles, cans or coolers allowed. Food and refreshments available. Tickets available at ail Strawberries Records 
and Tape locations. Or call Ticketron at 1-800-382-8080. For further Information or local ticket locations. 
call COLANTONI PRODUCTIONS at 508-922-9988. 
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Worvester Centrum SPORTING EVENTS 


Oct 22 & 23) Patriots Football 
JETHRO TULL Jets 


Worcester Centrum Oct 28 Giants 
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Continued from page 18 

Connolly, City Hall reporter Joe 
Battenfeld, and recent city-desk 
émigré Ed Cafasso, who has just 
returned to a GA reporting job. 
The pick is an important one 
because the Herald, according to 
editor Ken Chandler, is now 
devoting three additional pages 
to national and _ international 
news. It also seems logical that 
the Herald — the paper that 
candidate George Bush so loved 
to brandish on the campaign trail 
—' would like to wield a little 
more clout with the Massachu- 
setts native in the White House. 

* * 

Give the nod to the Globe for 
doing a little more to flesh out the 
tragedy behind the bizarre Sep- 
tember 9 story of the Natick 
mother who called the cops on 
her own 22-year-old. son for 
getting high with a little help 
from his friends. The Herald's 
Paul Sullivan reported that one of 
the woman’s other two sons had 
been badly damaged by a bout 
with drugs, but the Globe's Jerry 
Thomas noted that both of her 
other sons had been drug abusers 
and that her former husband was 
an alcoholic, This made it a lot 
easier to understand why she 
cried no mas when she suspected 
her youngest boy of using drugs 
in the house. 

” * * 

I don’t generally agree with 
Howie Carr's philosophy that the 
only good public official is a dead 
public official, but the Herald's 
hit man was really on his game 
this week. On Monday, spinning 
off the mini-debate, held in the 
offices of the Middlesex News, 
between Massachusetts Conven- 
tion Center Authority (MCCA) 
executive director Francis Joyce 
and MCCA antagonist State Rep- 
resentative. Peter Blute (R- 
Shrewsbury), the columnist un- 
earthed a Rube Goldbergesque 
network of - MCCA-related 
hackdom that would have forced 
the referee to stop the contest had 
it been Carr, instead of Blute, 
who had squared off in the verbal 
joust against Joyce. On Wednes- 
day he took-dead aim at the 
Brattle Street crackers — includ- 
ing constitutional scholar Larry 
“Lost” Tribe — who managed to 
exile the Commonwealth Day 
School (and its largely minority 
student population) from Cam- 
bridge for, from all appearances, 
not altogether lofty reasons. 
There may well be nuances~to 
these stories that Howie glossed 
over, but in both cases his targets 
were more-than-deserving Carr- 
casses. 

_* * foal 

I was a little surprised to see 
the Globe play the September 2 
story about Environmental Af- 
fairs Secretary John DeVillars’s 
102-mile-an-hour speeding ticket 
more prominently than the Her- 
ald, sticking it on page one. And | 
think the Globe's Larry Tye went 
a tad overboard in putting an 
environmental spin on the story 
when he quoted a “nationally 
known energy specialist from 
Colorado” as saying that driving 
at that rate of speed “would 
substantially increase air re- 
sistance and reduce by at least 
one-third the gasoline efficiency” 
while substantially increasing 
emissions. 

Is the expert implying that if 
everyone in the commonwealth 
drove his car at-102 mph at the 
same time, we would trigger 
nuclear winter? Where's Carl 
Sagan on this story? 

* * * 

Is there any particular reason 
Herald editorial-page editor 
Shelley Cohen has become such 
a fixture on the Sunday TV-talk- 
show circuit (Boston Common, 
Evewitness News Conference, 
and Point of View; Five on Five is 
taken) that she appears to own 
the franchise on Herald appear- 
ances? Cohen is_ telegenic, 
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reasonable, and not a bad guest, 
but clearly there are other folks at 
the Herald sufficiently well 
versed to talk about the issues 
once in a while. Can’t the talk- 
show bookers find them, or is the 
demographic desirability of 
having a woman panelist from 
the Herald so great that they're 
not even trying? 
* * * 

Finally, reporters should be 
sorry to see Andy Dreyfus leave 
his post as press spokesman for 
Human Services Secretary Phil 
Johnston to take a job as under- 
secretary of consumer affairs. As 
flacks go (and I don’t use the 
word pejoratively; I was one 
once), he was among the best. 0 


Nucci 


Continued from page 7 

insider, echoing the sentiments of 
others. Still, his neighbors seem 
to feel he’s done a decent job for 
them on the school committee. . 

Most Boston voters apparently 
think Nucci did a good job as 
school-committee president in 
1985, 1986, and 1987, because he 
racked up the second-highest 
number of votes cast in the ‘87 
municipal election, topped only 
by Ray Flynn. And his colleagues 
on the committee thought 
enough of him to re-elect him to 
the president's post in 1988. 

To be sure, Nucci is a far cry 
from the school-committee lead- 
ers whose faces filled Boston-area 
TV screens 10 years ago, like 
school-committeeman-turned-ci- 
ty-councilor John Kerrigan, who 
called blacks “savages” and re- 
ferred to the press as ‘“mother- 
fucking maggots.” And Nucci’s 
record is laudable compared with 
those of some of the committee 
members he’s served with, such 
as Joe Casper (now one of Nucci’s 
opponents for an at-large council 
seat), who once told a Spanish- 
speaking applicant for Wilson’s 
job he was “not a traditional 
Hispanic. You’re very smooth. 
You are well dressed, very 
articulate. You are not typical of 
what we have in the school 
system.” 

Yet for a man who's running 
for city council because he says 
he wants to improve the overall 
quality of life in Boston, and who 
sounds convincing when he says 
it — “I see Boston as a tale of two 
cities, and my interest is in that 
city that is not the glistening 
skyscrapers” — Nucci hasn't 
done much to change the quality 
of life for Boston schoolchildren 
in the past six years. 

The Citywide Education Coali- 
tion (CWEC), an advocacy group, 
publishes minutes of school- 
committee meetings and 
procedures. Reading those is not 
an edifying experience for any- 
one who thinks that Boston 
school students deserve a better 
deal than they yet. 

In 1985, the first year’ Nucci 
was president, the school com- 
mittee met five times before it 
brought up an educational issue. 
At its May 15 meeting that year, 
the 13-member group spoke 
briefly about a court order to 
make advanced-work classes 
available citywide. Most of the 
rest of the first five meetings were 
spent discussing personnel, 
school closings, and building use. 
Later that year, the committee 
spent 20 minutes deciding 
whether to demand an apology 
from the Spenser: For Hire show 
for making negative comments 
about South Boston. It spent less 
time, at that same meeting, con- 
sidering more than $1 million in 
budget cuts. 

For years, the committee 
wrangled with — and did 
nothing about — closing schools 
with excess classrooms. (To Nuc- 
ci’s credit, he’s consistently sup- 
ported necessary school closings. 
But many question his role in the 
recent school-closing decisions, 

See NUCCI, page 25 

















TICKETWORLD 


Red Sox, Celtics, Bruins, Whalers, Rangers, Mets, Yankees, Phantom of 
the Opera & ALL NY Broadway shows. Jets & Giants 
ALL CORPORATE ACCOUNTS WELCOME 


ROLLING STONES 


Sullivan Stadium 9/29, 10/1, 10/3 
Shea, NY 10/25, 10/26, 10/28, 10/29 
Syracuse, NY 9/21 & 9/22 








jCARTNEY 


SQUARE GARDEN, NY 
i 2 / 12/12, 12/14, 12/15 
"AN ENTIRE MONTREAL 12/3 
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THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT ANY WHERE IN THE WORLD! 














Compare these great features— 


MB 12-Digit Print/Display Calculator 

MM Features A Fast, Durable Two-Color Printout 
MB Specially Designed For Commercial Use 
ME Large Display 

E Large Keytops With Large, Sloped Plus Bar 


MB Gross Profit Margin Key, Square Root Key, 
Percentage Change Key, K% (Constant) Key 


~LECHMERE- 


WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU MORE! 


CAMBRIDGE, MA DANVERS, MA DEDHAM, MA FRAMINGHAM, MA’ SEEKONK, MA SPRINGFIELD, MA WEYMOUTH, MA WOBURN, MA 
WORCESTER, MA ALBANY, NY POUGHKEEPSIE, NY MANCHESTER, NH NASHUA, NH SALEM, NH NEWINGTON, CT WARWICK, Ri 
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invites yo U to rock with the best of 
Boston's local bands at the 3rd Annual 


TUDEN 
TREY Wi 
PECTACULAR 


Sunday, September 17, 1989 12:00 noon - 6:00 PM 


Harvard Coop, Harvard Square 
MIT Coop at Kendall, 3 Cambridge Center 


Back fo School means back THE BARDOTS will be making their debur ar the Coop. Drawing from 60's 

to the Coop, and back to songs id. Elly celine 
the Coop means a fun-filled a eee rete 
celebration of savings! 

Last year's Student Sunday alate 

Spectacular drew thousands Ml i 

of students and non- WE 

students alike - to both | |, io 

Coop locations - making ; SUA aE Str tha'aays cane eatac scares On soge, tay pty oh veeraty ond? 
the Coop's Student Sunday ity er . “sepia tere eee Mannan 
Spectacular one of the fall's iy & . > SF re eee he rem end ge finne syneds before them, fresh, brilliant and 
more popular outdoor 

events. 

Along with some great live 


entertainment, this year's 


event will feature free fOOd me caveross write deceptively simple-sounding pop songs, utlizing complex, 
and beverages, prize sapasen tegiichssmoneacoms: teenec se | 


i they , bur individual ideas ore diffracted and prismatic. If thi 4 
drawings, games, and new anon plan they should vescain and an EP hse wd ee time § 


product demonstrations. at: 

Stop by the WFNX Attack 

Van and meet 'FNX 

personalities, pick up 

bumperstickers, bags o' 

goodies and prizes, - + | 

including loads of a | Bs THE GIGOLO AUNTS hit Boston in 1987. Their album “Everybody Hoppy," 
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National lobel interesr. They've had big success locally with the radio rape 








isco) (aallgrem Sh Z-melm@alelaelce 
Square: 

THE BARDOTS 12 PM - 1 PM 
THE LEMMINGS 1 PM - 2 PM 
THE CAVEDOGS 2 PM ~- So PM 
DUMPTRUCK is o four member band thar has been on the crest of the Boston 
mnusic scene for the lasr six years. Combining twin guitars with right vocal 
Performing Live at Kendall pee ot a tyne erence rma iran 
Yolslolioas chronicle their musical evolution in Boston: d is for dumprruck, Positively 

q hey Dumptruck, and the mosr recent album, for the country. Positively Dumprruck 
GIGILO AUNTS 3 PM - 4 PM was picked as the “Best Independent Album” ar the First Annual Boston Music 


Awards. 
DUMPTRUCK 4 PM - 5 PIA 
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$11.99cD Super Sidewalk Sale 


Student Sunday 9/17 —————« 
$6.99LP/TP ‘for § 


These 4 for $15.00, or $3.99each. 

















NANCI GRIFFITH 
Greatest Hits Lone Star State of Mind 


BUDDY HOLLY/ 
CRICKETS 


FLESHFORLULU = EXENE CERVENKA 
Plastic Fantastic Old Wives’ Tales 








THE GRAPES OF WRATH 
Now And 








BUDDY HOLLY/ TOM PETTY & 
THE CRICKETS HEARTBREAKERS 
20 Golden Greats Damn The Torpedoes 


ae Fae Sate FX OS, 
WINTER HOURS - GRAPES OF WRATH 
Winter Hours Now and Again 


. 


$11.99cD 
$6.99LP/TP 


EURVTHMICS 
WE TOO ARE ONE 


New from American Clave 


$12.99cp $7.99LPrtP 











@ DON'T ASK ME WHY @ 
@ THE KING & QUEEN OF AMERICA @ 
@ ANGEL ® 


aRiIsta 
EURYTHM MILLI VANILLI 
We Too Are One Girl You Know It's True 

















ASTOR PIAZZOLLA CONJURE 
La Camorra Cab Calloway Stands 


The most recent recording from In For The Moon 


tango assasin, Astor Piazzolla Featuring: Bobby Womack, Don Pullen, Steve 
4 Swallow and Allen Toussaint 








Kip Hanrahan premieres his new 
work ... ‘Look at the Moon." at the 
Strand Theatre, November 4, with 
an ensemble including Don Pullen 
and the Meters’ Leo Nocentellio. 
For ticket information call the 
Strand 282-8000 











LEGACY 
A Collection Of 
New Folk Music 


KIP HANRAHAN 
Desire Develops An Edge 
Recent re-release, first time 
on compact disc. 
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STEVE STEVENS | 
ATOMIC PLAYBOYS 


Featuring: Atomic Playboys 
ae See” a 


STEVE STEVENS. 
Atomic Playboys 





THEB-52'S 


Cosmic Thing 





THE BLACK VELVET BAND 
WHEN JUSTICE CAME 





THE BLACK VELVET BAND 


When Justice Came 





PAT METHENY GROUP 
LETTER FROM HOME 
non SLIP AWAY « BEAT 70 








PAT METHENY GROUP 
Letter From Home 
Pat Metheny Group will perform 


$11:99cD 
$6.99LP/TP 
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MIND BOMB 


THE THE 
Mind Bomb 
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Steel Wheels 














INDIGO GIRLS 
Indigo Girls 


BIG AUDIO DYNAMITE 
Megatop Phoenix 


September 28th at the Orpheum 


$11.99cD $6.99LPrtP 


SLVs2enl: JOE WILLIAMS 











JOE WILLIAMS 
In Good Company 


~ MAX ROACH 
Uptown 











FAURE * DEBUSSY « 
VIOLIN SONATAS 
Joshua Bell 
Jean-Yves Thibaudet 








NORWAY 
$11.99cD 
only 








JOSHUA BELL 
JEAN-YVES THIBAUDET 
Violin Sonatas 


VALDIMIR HOROWITZ 
Horowitz at Home 


JOHN ABERCOMBIE 
MARC JOHNSON 
PETER ERSKSINE 


AGNES BUEN GARNAS 
JOAN GARBAREK 
Rosenfole 








$19.18cD 


fe $9.99TP 
Lonpon ge | 


PAVAROTTI 
Tuto Pavarotti 


$23.98cD 
$20.97TP 


























CARMEN 
$38.37 cp only 


BERNSTEIN - MAHLER 
SYMPHONY No. 3 
New York Philharmonic 











20% OFF ALL MAXELL 
BLANK TAPE 
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SQUARE MIT COOP AT KENDALL COOPATLONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP 
a 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 333 LONGWOOD AVE. 1 FEDERAL ST 
onaraanaas MF 9:15-7 THUR "TIL 8:30 MF 9:15-7 THUR “TIL 8:30 MF 9:15-6:30 
THUR ‘TIL 8:20 Sar onsets ataeia cas = 


COOP CHARGE MASTER CARQ. VISA AND AMERICAN EXPRESS ARE WELCOME! 
FREE PARKING AT HARVARD: 1 HA. CHURCH ST LOT OR 2 HRS UNIVERSITY PL OR CHARLES SO TO ORDER BY PHONE, CALL: 


GARAGES. 
FREE PARKING AT KENDALL: 2 HRS AF 1 MEMORIAL DRIVE PKG. GARAGE OR AFTER 5 WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY Sai AT CAMBMIDGE CENTER GARAGE. 1-800-792-5170 


$1 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 AND ALL DAY SAT. 
“WITH SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MIN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CASHIERS DESK AT THE COOP. DURING REGULAR 8 © 
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“The rewards were substan- =—S—S«s“.... StrikeS us as a small 
tial: well prepared, slightly miracle. It is by far the best 
exotic cuisine loaded with of the three Thai restaurants 
unusual spicy tastes and near HBS." 

priced so modestly." 


***Boston Globe | The Harbus News 


Siam Gardcr 


Siamese Kitchen 





DINNER = — LUNCH 
Sun.-Thurs.5:00 -10:00 pm Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3:pm 
Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 pm Be 


PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE 





FREE PARKING AT DINNER 














49-1/2 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 354-1718 © 
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Tortola 
British Virgin Islands 


THE SECRET WORTH SHARING 
Planning A Spring Wedding? BEFORE THE SECRET’S OUT.. 


| | | | 
Orour eafly Dlanners spectal NONeEVIMOON PaCkKka’i tte Se 4 
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most romanne rime of} yi yt 


of Your Dreams. 


the Most Romantic Beac 
Reserve your special place on Tortola now Call tor details 


Special Honeymoon rates start April 15. Family Packages also Available 


FOR DETAILS CALL 1-800-537-6247 
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Nucci 


Continued from page 20 

which shut down the Mario 
Umana School, in East Boston, a 
well-thought-of magnet school 
with a large minority population, 
and moved an all-white Eastie 
middle school, the Barnes, into 
the Umana building. Nucci, for 
his part, maintains it was an idea 
that was on the table for most of 
this decade.) 

For years, Nucci led a chorus of 
school-committee voices insist- 
ing the city would have to throw 
more dollars at public-school 
programs if it expected them to 
work. (Since he announced his 
city-council candidacy, Nucci has 
railed against school-committee 
deficit spending. Doing so, he 
points-out, does not contradict his 
support for increased school 
funds. But it still sounds like a 
different tune to CWEC executive 
director Paula Georges, who 
notes, ‘He was a strong advocate 
for demanding more money for 
the schools. But in January he 
discouraged the school commit- 
tee from going to the mayor for a 
supplemental budget. He went 
from somebody who didn’t 
budge on budget issues to some- 
one saying, ‘Read my lips.’ ” 

Even after the home-rule peti- 
tion freed the school committee 
from hiring and firing so it could 
take up policy issues, John Nucci 
at no point led a major public 
discussion of reading scores, or of 
plans to address the dropout rate 
or improve the quality of educa- 
tion, according to CWEC 
minutes. Yet at the end of each 
. year, he appeared on television 
and was quoted in the press 
touting the school committee’s 
historic achievements. 

“One of my biggest disap- 
pointments in John.Nucci is that 
he didn’t raise the city’s expecta- 
tions for the public-school sys- 
tem,” says Ellen Guiney, a former 
CWEC head who is now Flynn's 
education adviser, “I think it's 
very important that the -public 
understand how much all chil- 
dren can achieve with the right 
kind of support and right kind of 
school system, Part of the school 
committee’s job is to not let the 
public be satisfied with the status 
quo. Ana John Nucci didn’t do 
that.” 

* * * 

Nucci insists it is his dis- 

satisfaction with the status quo 


merely patted Nucci on the back. 
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that’s compelled him to seek a 
city-council seat. ‘The more I’ve 
worked in a school setting trying 
to improve the schools, the more 
I realize we have to address 
quality-of-life issues if we're go- 
ing to remove the barriers to 
learning, our children face,” he 
says. 

He’s come under fire through- 
out the campaign for down- 
playing his school-committee af- 
filiation, which won't appear on 
the ballot. His opponents say he's 


trying to distance*himself ‘from — 


the troubled body. But Nucci 
insists the omission was “a totally 
honest mistake. ... | didn’t want 
‘School Committee’ on my 
nomination papers, because it 
would confuse people about 
what | was running for. It turns 
out later that I find out, what 
appears on your [nomination] 
papers is what appears on the 
ballot. 

“But you would have to have 
been living in a cave in Boston 
not to know I’ve been a member 
of the school committee. I don’t 
think anyone is going to forget | 
was a member of the school 
committee. That's something that 
was drummed up by my oppo- 
nents in an attempt to createé(the 
wrong] impression.” 

One of the refrains of Nucci’s 
council campaign is that he isn’t 
interested in getting potholes 
filled and streetlights fixed. “I 
want to focus on policy, | want to 
focus on government,” he says. “I 
want to see the council become a 
proactive body ... that focuses 
on housing and fighting drug 
abuse and on neighborhood 
problems.” 

The fact the Boston City Coun- 
cil doesn’t have much statutory 
authority to set policy doesn’t 
faze him. “I've seen civic associa- 
tions in Roxbury and‘ Dorchester 
with no statutory authority effect 
more changes than the Boston 
City Council because they share a 
common goal,” he contends. 

Much of what Nucci says 
sounds very good. And it’s for 
that anda handful of other 
reasons that he is seen as. the 
challenger most likely to oust one 
of the four at-large incumbents. 

Nucci’s name recognition is 
extraordinary. Older voters like 
him because he’s a nice young 
man with a nice young family, 
who speaks well on television, 
holding forth in that softened 
Boston accent that’s characteristic 
of graduates of BC High and 

See NUCCT, page 26 
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BACK TO SCHOO! 
SMART VALUES! 
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RED HOT CHILI PEPPERS 
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KEVIN PAIGE 


Featuring: Don’t Shut Me Out, 


Stop Messin’ With Me, Anything I Want 
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Also available: 
Jazz-Club Piano Collection 
Jazz-Club Drums Collection 


Jazz-Club Vibes All-Stars Collection 
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STRAWBERRIES INFO. HOTLINE! 
For more into, call your 
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IF YOU DIDN'T BUY YOUR MUSIC AT STRAWBERRIES, 
YOU PROBABLY PAID TOO MUCH. 






































A proud sponsor 
of the 5th annual 
“Boston Film 
Festival", Sept. 
14-21, Loews 
Copley Place 
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It's A Steal! Nucci 





Continued from page 25 
Plants At 3 PA wh “ihe Boston Latin School. Nucci is a 


YASS favorite among Italian voters, 
20-40% off! ce Y PANN who make up approximately 17 
y RY percent of the electorate. And his 

dP i i ABCD work gives him strong 

FOLI AIRE * liberal credentials. Progressives 
: , like Georgette Watson, who 

The worked with Nucci to help save 


100 Union Park Street, South End, Boston © Drop-A-Dime, the anti-drug pro- 
gram, think he’s a champion of 


EoGncteriy phate arathble * Now (larite chipmeat progressive causes who'd be a 
10-5 Monday - Friday, Saturday 10-4:30 — plus on the city council. Poor 
Saturday, September 16 MC/Visa accepted. Sale now thru September 30 people’s lobbyist Judy Meredith, 


who has endorsed Nucci for the 


An Evening of Jazz with council, agrees. 


TIGER’S BAKU John Nucci the politician is 


and special guest compared regularly to Ray Flynn. 
PETER KATER | Like Flynn, he’s a political loner. 
A shameless self-promoter. A 


8 $8.50/9.50 7:30 pm man possessed of a remarkable 

A, Can you drive a ambition and ability to succeed at 
' % : the political game. 

Tuesday, September 19 hard Nucci is brighter and more 

Hy: THE LOITERERS : p polished than the mayor. But 

A |: ‘ fruit dor who’ unlike Flynn, who_ seems to 

| TORNADO BROTHERS a ven S genuinely care about the down- 

artifi ° e e ? trodden, Nucci hasn't de- 

in monstrated any real passion for 

- the one constituency he was 

> A 
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© 1989, The Computer Museum 


| BAG BOYS * BOB & GUY 
elected to represent — the chil- 


| $2.50 7:30 pm 
ae Sc maa EET ANT, dren of the Boston public schools. 
And in this campaign, he’s 


Wednesday, September 20 . Z din this campaign, he’ 
: RELE ASE oes ered on leadership he hasn . 
:|| TAKE THE VEIL § toate 
| LAURIELANE& THE § SAR 
PIECES b : * B d 
HT soso INNOCENT || Burne 
———— ber 21 ¥ Continued from page 8 
Thursday, Septem ’ + Pit your skills against a computer who's as stubborn can’t get anything done in Massa- 
Black & Red Promotions ; as his strawberries are ripe. One of hundreds of challenges chusetts without kn@wing some- 
JAZZ Spm « Spm 3 fresh daily at The Computer Museum. one. Clients hire someone [a 
NTolata me Vast featuring the t local artists i [S08 : 
> Tribut th he EPA off their back. If 
Lait |) DANC m> 2am 1b tH The Computer Museum || tive someone with these kind of 
R 3 U S td | N e 2 f Make friends with the future at the world’s only computer museum. connections, it’s, a big plus.” 


Many members of the Brain- 
400 Congress Street on Museum Wharf, Boston,MA Q221 617/4 800 y . 
ot ° — tree, Weymouth, and Quiney 


; committees overseeing the ro- 
tary-kiln-incinerator proposal are 
convinced that, virtually the .en- 
A Benefit for the Str Hy tire state apparatus has been co- 
NYNEX Worker ae i opted by a vast conspiracy to 
, push the project, but no examples 


Se , : . + of untoward. influence-peddling 


SCRUFFY {jie : 
ame) as | |  TICKETWSéRLD 
PONCE De LEON ik — +: VISION : % 





company} to keep. the state and 























THE SILVERFISH ‘ 

‘aan CRIMMINS i and DIFFERENT DRUM " 

THE BROTHERS KENDAI 4 ¢6,50/750' 7:30pm § Red Sox, Celtics, Bruins, Whalers, Rangers, Mets, Yankees, 
a ~<a é Tn cms OBEN SCE ale lal(olsame)Mis(-m@)e\-\oMn. @ VG) MO Me: icelelel lela 1le) To 

HE LOST {| Wednesday, September 27 elitle) CMMI iR. £ellelalts 


oe @ het 2] BREAKING & ENTERING with 
on ome : THE MOVERS. it ALL CORPORATE ACCOUNTS WELCOMED 


eigen tecumatanees || APANDIN FLIGHT F SULLIVAN WORCESTER MEADOWLANDS 


al eV Mi tatse |) 53.50 7:30 pm STADIUM CENTRUM Greatful Dead 


ae : = Friday, September 29 10/11 10/12 

coeesitoeeeeeeeee || YOUNG NEAL ROLLING Elton John 10/14 10/15 
ae || & THE VIPE 10/20 10/21 10/16 

VINCE SHAZAM & THE STONES Wrestling and Entire Tour 


rapa pf — | 9/29 10/1 10/3 9/25 
Saturday, September 0 Jethro Tull ROLL N G 

/BOSTON BAKEDk NY 10/28 _ STONES. 

Aqinie | BLUESBAND & Paul McCartney MiamiSound _ /ickets Available 


SUNNY ADE’ ivi tact 12/11 12/14 Machine Anywhere 


TABU LEY ROCHEREAY | $5.50/6.50 7:30pm fi ] 1/28 Including SHEA 
— ——,t | STADIUM, NY: 
| AFETERNOON! ewes 10/25 10/26 
Ni =e OL || uve ACOUSTIC MUSIC fh ia 10/28 10/29 


by ROBI & JOHN 


a ae from Richardson Mall Hartt 
iw a ie iasve é artford CT 06103 
a | oe sa0pm FREE 942 Main Street (203) 246-4123 M-F 9:30-5:30 


Artois Lest live nocle, ee 
SUMRRIREE | | porting Tose senate ms Stowers THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT... IN THE WORLD! 





THIRD SHOW ADDED 


BIG AUDIO | 
DYNAMITE 





re a Sgr RS 





ae ae. — et 
= ae ree ha am, 
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PLENTY OF AVAILABLE 
t STRAWBEF : 
Palees ag sellers en Records & Tapes * Ticketron + Teletron 720-3434 
oa : eaRRRR, 4 * Concertchatge 497-1118 + Out of Town and The 
Creamer Ben Channel Box Office + For further info: 426-7744 
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or back-room deals have surfac- 


However, suspicious oppo- 
nents point to several examples 
of how the state seems to have 
given Clean Harbors the benefit 
of the doubt. 

Perhaps most important was 
the radical cut in this year's 
budget appropriation for money 
for the three towns to study 
Clean Harbors’ proposal. The 
culmination of two years’ work, 
the 6000-page proposal, detailing 
the incinerator’s design and im- 
pact on the surrounding area, was 
submitted by Clean Harbors in 
July. State regulations provide for 
towns to receive money to hire 
lawyers and scientists to review 
such highly technical materials. 
The SSC decided that $1 million 
would be needed between the 
three towns, but when the gov- 
ernor submitted his budget, the 
Executive Office of Environmen- 
tal Affairs recommendation was 
listed as only $445,000. By the 
time the legislature approved the 
budget, the figure had dwindled 
to $114,000. 

Steve Roop, assistant secretary 
for waste-management policy for 
Environmental Affairs, says the 
cut is part of a broader fiscal- 
austerity program and notes that 
the towns have already spent 
$800,000 — a more than sufficient 
total — reviewing Clean Harbors’ 
preliminary plans over the past 
two years. But incinerator oppo- 
nents say the meager appropria- 
tion left them without the ability 
to review seriously Clean 
Harbors’ massive report just as 


the crucial siting-review deci- 
sions are about to be made. 
Without the money to hire con- 
sultants, the towns “don’t have a 
prayer in this process because it is 
so technical,” one of the lawyers 
fighting the plant says. Braintree 
and Weymouth are now suing 
the state to halt the siting process 
until adequate 
restored. 
Opponents also grouse about 
being denied a 90-day extension 
in order to review the 6000-page 
impact report. Under the rules, 
the towns have 30 days to exam- 
ine Clean Harbors’ report. and 
submit their comments as part of 
the final document. According to 
an opposing attorney, Clean 
Harbors had previously been 
granted two extensions in order 
to complete the report, and it was 
expected the towns would ask for 
and receive an extension to re- 


spond to it. But a few days before 5 


the deadline, Frank Wright, 
Clean Harbor’s legal counsel and 
former attorney for the SSC, 
introduced a new interpretation 
of the rules, arguing that his 


company did not have to wait for 


the town’s comments to file the 
final document officially. The 
SSC’s current attorney, Daniel 
Hassenfeld, accepted Wright's 
argument over the _ towns’ 
protestations. The effect, oppo- 
nents say, was to keep the clock 
running and reduce the amount 
of time the SSC would have to 
consider the opponents’ views — 
though SSC executive secretary 
Joan Gardner says the council 
will still have adequate time to 


funding is 





w Deine wise 


Neighbors say the site is already a hazard. 


review that material. 

Others complain of Clean 
Harbors’ delays in submitting 
health and environmental data. 
Much of the baseline infor- 
mation, intended to be available 
for review last fall, did not come 
in until this summer, long after it 
could have any impact on the 
final report, critics charge. Sand- 
erson counters that there were no 
firm deadlines for this infor- 
mation, which was not essential 


to preparing the final report. 


Similarly, two members of the 
SSC — Priscilla Chapman, of the 
Sierra Club, and Al Comproni, 
chief of environmental hygiene at 
the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health — are concerned 
that Clean Harbors did not per- 
form adequate air-quality moni- 
toring around the potential site. 
Clean Harbors was supposed to 
perform “long term” air sampling 
but instead sampled for only six 
weeks last winter, when air quali- 
ty is generally the best. Clean 





Harbors was able to work out a 
deal with the Massachusetts En- 
vironmental Policy Act, an arm of 
the Executive Office of En- 
vironmental Affairs, in which the 
company would conduct addi- 
tional testing this summer in 
return for not having its impact 
report rejected because it lacked 
continuous long-term monitor- 
ing. 
* * *” 
Chapman, who is worried that 
See BURNED, page 34 





























NOW IN PAPERBACK 


The stunning new novel by the author of The House of the Spirits! 


“A tale that spans forty years and moves from a surreal jungle 
to a modem-day urban capital where even the most apolitical 

are driven to risky antigovernment activities. ...Allende’s 
canvas is large, busy, full of feeling, incident 





and rich detail.’—Chicago Tribune 











ISABEL ALLENDE 


AUTHOR OF THE HOUSE OF THE SPIRITS 

















EVA LUNA 






















“The most celebrated woman 
writer of Latin America...” 
—Village Voice 
Literary Supplement 






























Save $1.00 on our Fresh Food Feast. 

For a limited time, show your student I.D. or bring 
in this ad and you'll get Boston’s Best Salad Bar,* plus 
homemade soup, breads, and frozen yogurt for a 


price. Which makes our all-you-can-eat Fresh 
“Voted best by THE BOSTON GLOBE. 


Boston/Kenmore Boston 





524 Commonwealth Avenue, 536-7662 119 Newbury Street, 247-4983 


special low price: $5.99. That’s $1.00 off our regular 
ae # ign Food Feast 





OQUPER 
AILAD 


/Harvard Square 
36 J.F.K. Street, 497-6689 


perfect for people whose eyes are bigger than their wallets. 
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A Place For Everyone 
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Nautilus... |. nee 
7 al 
Aerobics .. | | .. Swimming 


(7 


Volleyball -. 
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. Greater Boston 
\4 Central Branch 
316 Huntington 
Boston, MA 02115 


(617) 536-7809 - 


WELCOME TO” 


GAMES FREE FOOD 
BEVERAGES 


FREE SAMPLES | 
PRODUCT 


DAILY PRIZE _@ DEMONSTRATIONS 
DRAWINGS 


ENTERTAINMENT SPONSORED BY 


Cody 


Dates: Saturday & Sunday, September 16 & 17, 1989 
Time: Sat. 10am -4pm, San, Noon-4pm 
Place Palmer Street, Harvard Square 






































SEASON 
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PICKING NOW: 
McINTOSH & CORTLAND 


AS THEY RIPEN: 
MACOUN, EMPIRE RED DELICIOUS, 
GOLDEN DELICIOUS, 


ROME BEAUTIES & OTHERS 


The Apple Shop offers a variety of apples, fresh cider and Vermont 


_cheddar cheese cut while you wait. 
Homemade frozen apple pies. Sat.-Sun. — Cider doughnuts made 
right here on the Farm and more. 


Come on over and be part of a “fall tradition.” 


A Visit To Shelburne Farm 
Open 7 days a week Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 
Sat. & Sun. 9:30-5:00 


From Boston: Rt. 2W to exit 111W to W. Acton Ctr. (1 mile), 
left on Central St., bear right — Willow St. 2¥2 miles on right. 


_SHELBURNE FARM 


West Acton Road, Stow, Massachusetts 01775 + (508) 897-9287 


_- 


aN 


6861 “St HAGW31Ld3S “3NO NOILOSS "XINSOHd NOLSOS SHL 














fay Mountain Farm 


STAFFORD STREET CHARLTON (508) 248-7237 


Pick your own McIntosh, Red & Yellow Delicious, ee 
Supervised children welcomed. : 

Directions: Take Massachusetts Turnpike to exit 10 
(Auburn) to Route 20W to Chariton (about 8 miles). At 
motel take right and follow signs. 
WAGON RIDES INCLUDED 






_—< ~< a 





cider pressing on SUNDAYS — 
"A perfect way to spend an afternoon in New England." 





















Growing Over 20 Varieties Of Fresh Apples 
ad Sweet Cider @ Squash & AeoAlt 5 * 


Vegetables 


At The Farm Stand 
Rte. 27, Sherborn, MA (508) 653-2639 


















It's "Pick Your Own" 
Ss Time At | 


89 PLEASANT STREET e SC NATK K 













esis So. SS 
Also Available 
Raspberries 


Tomatoes 
Green Beans 


“OPEN 7 DAYS 10-4 








(508) 653-0653 
School Groups Welcome” 
Call (508) 651-1539 








JUST OFF RTE. 16 AT SO. MG Cg “ 



















OPEN SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 9-6 


PICK YOGR OWN 
McINTOSH 
Other varieties available as they ripen. 
Free Tractor Rides Weekends & Holidays 
‘Apples « Cider * Honey « Maple Syrup « Cheese 

























2% miles 
AVALOCH 
FARMS 


Route 129, Loudon, N.H. cnet 798-5860 


30 
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Used Sailboards, 
Bikes, Tennis & 


As Low.As 


Bikes $3095 


10 Speed, 3 Speed, Mountain & City 
As Low As 


Be F2, Bic, Fanatic 


é Ski Equipment Cheap! 


1000's Of Skis, Boots, Bindings and more 


Plus Wetsuits * Tennis Racquets ¢ Sails « Snowboards 


BOSTON Corer Of Commonwealth Avenue & Amory Street 
(under Ski Market, Across from B.U), (617) 731-9128 
Open 10-8 Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri.; 9:30-6 Sat., Closed Wed. * MasterCard ¢ Visa * American Express 


ry a Seen or ory hh ry | 











Boston's Secret Garden 


at the center of one of the most 
unusual museums in the world. 


ISABELLA STEWART 
GARDNER MUSEUM 
Where fine art, music and flowers 
all live in a Venetian palace. 
+ 
Join us in our Café for.afternoon tea 
beginning at 3:00 
Concerts: September through June 
Sunday at 3:00-Tuesday at 6:00-Thursday at 12:15 
For program information, please call: (617) 734-1359 
280 The Fenway, Boston 
(617) 566-1401 



































ARISE CLOUD'™ Futon 6:inch thick 100% cotton filled Built with Anse Quality backed by Anse 15-year warranty 


Ome ARISE G) FUTON anes 
Cearce THE ORIGINAL FUTON MATTRESS CO BaRaMnt 


1030 Mass Ave., Cambridge (617) 492-8828 Si) 
oe 


H 


Ser 


AUGUST INVENTORY CLEARANCE 


while they last 
DECO CHICAGO 1 


Convertible Frame: Frame: 
e.g. Full was $259 e.g. Full was $299 
NOW $179 NOW $189 


ALSO FEATURED: 
7 STUDIO 
| SLEEPER 


1 METRO 


1 
| STUDIO 


Full was: —_ | : 
$259 FRAME 


Ne ae a ‘ 
NOW: ore Full was: 
— $289 


NOW: 
$249 


OTHER STYLES ALSO ON SALE WHILE THEY LAST! 


All Arise Convertible Frames are constructed in durable hardwood 


rT, 


Hours: Mon - Fri 10-9, Sat 10-7, Sun 12-6 





pOCtPLIBMDRL Yd he 


Le 


peanbnd COOL APEPODG IE ATA! 18 pans rpg aoe 


VINTAGE JEANS AVAILABLE AT 


et ne 
—S. ew 


a4 e 
Ore a’ ¥ 











Back By Popular Demand - Hundreds of Satisfied Clients 


WE‘RE BUYING - BUYING - BUYING 






EXTRA GASH? 





WE HAVE $1,000,000. AND MUST SPEND IT THIS WEEK 











oP PRICES PAID NOW 
FOR THE FOLLOWING 








JEWELRY - COINS — OBJECT D’ARTS 


















ALL DIAMONDS, RUBIES, 
SAPPHIRES, OPALS, EMERALDS, 
OR ANY OTHER GEM STONE. 
ALL 10K, 14K, 18K SCRAP JEWELRY 
ALL NEW 14K, 18K JEWELRY 
ALL ESTATE AND ANTIQUE 
‘ JEWELRY 
ALL PLATINUM PIECES 
ANY AND ALL PIECES MADE BY 
TIFFANY, CARTIER, WINSTON, 
VAN CLEEF AND ARPELS, ETC. 
ALL POCKET WATCHES 
ALL REPEATING WATCHES 
ALL 10K, 14K, 18K, POCKET 
oe ‘WATCHES 
ALL WRIST WATCHES BY ROLEX, 
PATEK PHILLIPE, VACHERON, 
CONSTANTIN, AUDEMARS, ETC. 
ALL STERLING JEWELRY 
ANY AND ALL FLORAL OR 
FILIGREE JEWELRY 
ANY PIECE OF NEW, OLD 
ESTATE OR ANTIQUE YEWELRY 
ALL ; STERLING NG HOLLOWARE 


ANE ATWARE TRAYS. 


nus SAVE array 


ALL SOLID SILVER PIECES 
ANY AND ALL ANTIQUE PIECES 
ALL CUSTOM JEWELRY 
ANY OBJETS D’ART 


PREMIUM PRICES PAID FOR ALL 
DIAMONDS, 1 CARAT OR LARGER 





























ALL HUMMELS 


ALL SILVER 10¢, 25¢, 50¢, 
1964 OR BEFORE ALL LLADROS, ROYAL 
ALL COMMEMORATIVE COINS DOULTANS, SEBASTAIN’S 


ALL SILVER DOLLARS UP TO 1935 
ALL PROOF SETS, MINT SETS, ETC. 
ALL GOLD COINS 


ALL LALIQUE CRYSTAL 
BACCARAT, STEUBEN ETC. 
ALL CUT GLASS AND CRYSTAL 


3 
< 
> 
g 


aa ae nity Scars eta Las 
$3.00 U.S. GOLD COINS $250 TO $5000 - AND MORE 

$4.00 U.S. GOLD COINS © $2500 TO $75000 - AND MORE ANY AAl Prion new <a 
sine US. GOLD COWS $150 70 $3000 - AND or CENSORS. CLOISENE CANTON 
$20.00 U.S. GOLD COINS $350 TO $5000 - AND MORE ANY OLD CLOCK, MANTLE, TABLE, 
ALL ‘2 CENTS, LARGE CE 2¢, ALL HANGING TYPES 


Og 


NTS, 
V2 10€, 5¢ 1866 - 1912, 20¢ PIECE 


EARLY AMERICAN CHINA AND 
ALL 10¢ 1796 - 1891 PO 


TTERY, FLO BLUE, 

. ROSEVILLE, WELLER, 
FRANKOMA, ROOKWOOD, ETC. 
EARLY DEPRESSION AND CARNIVAL 
GLASS MILK GLASS, MERCURY 

GLASS 
GER SRMANY. SANDWICH SaaS 
MUSTACHE CUPS, SHAVING MUGS 
ALL SCRIMSHAW PIECES 
ALL MEISSEN PIECES 
ALL DRESDEN PIECES. 
ALL ROYAL BAYR 
ALL GERMAN STEINS. 
METTLACH ETC. 
RUSSIAN SILVER, RUSSIAN ARTIFACTS 
ALL NIPPON AND ROSE 


ANY AND ALL P.C.G.S., N.G.C., A.N.A., 
U.S.R., ETC. Gorey COINS 
COINS ANY AND ALL PORTFOLIO’S 
YOU MAY THINK ARE 
WORTHLESS OR OVERGRADED 
ALL WAR NICKLES 1942 - 1945P 
ALL OLD LARGE SIZE PAPER MONEY 
ALL COLONIAL COINS 
ALL $50 GOLD PIECES 
ALL BULLION GOLD AND 
SILVER PIECES 


ALL MS65 NGC OR PCGS GOLD COINS MEDALLION 
PREMIUM PRICES PAID FOR ORIGINAL ALL ART ANee OE EAL DAUM 


B.U. ROLLS 1949 AND BEFORE 
DESPERATELY ALL COINS AND WILL 
PAY TOP PRICES FOR THEM 
ALL PRICES DEPEND ON CONDITION OF COINS 


RICHARD. CROWN MILANO, ETC. 
ALL BRONZES, LARGE OR SMALL 
ALL OLD PAPERWEIGHTS 








COINS MUST NOT BE DAMAGED OR CLEANED ALL OLD INKWELLS 

















ALL ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS BY LISTED ARTISTS. ALL NICELY DONE ORIGINAL WATER 
COLORS (19TH CENTURY), ESPECIALLY INTERESTED IN 19TH AND 20TH CENTURY 





IMPRESSIONISTIC OILS. 











2 DAYS ONLY 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 15TH « 9 AM - 7 PM 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16TH - 9 AM- 5 PM 











BRING YOUR ITEMS TO 


CRYSTAL COIN INC. 


349 MAIN 


STREET, WAKEFIELD, MA (617) 245-0014 


OUT-OF-STATE 1 (800) 343-3287 (SERVING THE NUMISMATIC COMMUNITY SINCE 1951) 


MEMBERS OF P.N.G.. I.T.C.A.. A.N.A.. N.G.C.. P:C.G.S 
EXIT 40 OFF ROUTE 128 (Rte.95) —- NO APPOINTMENT NECESSARY! 





WAKEFIELD POLICE WILL BE ON 





LOCATION FOR YOUR SECURITY 
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alle Music 


sicians of New England 


a 


An Open Letter to the Mu 





Hi, 





ton storein our Sound Room. 
oor Manager, a move 
our customers, better than 


ve probably seen me in our Bos 
to the newly created position of Fl 
t hopes will better serve you, 


My name is Elliot Baskas. You’ 
On August 15th I was promoted 
LaSalle\g A a 











ever.. 

Basically, my job is to make your dealings with LaSalle as 

smooth and pleasurable as 

possible. When problems crop up, my job is to help solve them 

So if you have a problem, ANY PROBLEM, see me. I give you 

my word, I'll do whatever it takes to fix it. 

LaSalle feels that every customer is valuable to them. Whether 
ess and satisfaction is of utmost 


strings OF multi-track studios, your busin 
That's why they're paying me to be your 
That's also why they're paying for this ad; so | 


you're buying guitar 
importance to them. 
event there's a problem. 


you. 


direct pipeline to the store in the 
can introduce myself to 


n our new Boston store (which looks incredible if you haven't seen it 
d like very much to meet you if you-have the time. 
product information ask for 


So the next time you're i 
yet) look me up. I'll be on the floor and I’ 
If you have a problem, need help with a purchase, or just want 


Elliot Baskas. That's me. 


Sincerely, 


€ Wil Pathe’ 


1090 Boyiston Street Boston, Massachusetts (617) 536-0066 


OT VNTR O]ANIN 
ine LaSalle iWiusic 


1090 Boylston St., Boston, MA 


~--------------------—------- 


atelrelale. 
Yamaha 
Fender 
Fostex 

Olea 

Kawal 

Gelge 

Akal 
Jackson 
Charvel 
Peavey (AIR) 
EMU 
MUlwanacl) 
Amek 
Dyaxis 

ONE Larela 
Takamine 
eye al=4 
Samson 
Soundtracks 
Tolerare(e- lat 
EAW 

J. ke. 

PNUTello me Mle alalior: 
Shure 

E.V. 

rare | 

many others 





Boston's HighTech Center 


for Keyboards + Recording 





Sound Equipment « Guitars » Amplifiers 





WORLD’S 


oi 
GPO 
eer 


. i Set a4 itioe eee Bie Ci eer 




















SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1989 « THE BOSTON GARDEN 


"89 TOUR .. 





GYMNASTICS 
WORLD 
CHAMPIONS 


THE TOP MEN AND WOMEN GYMNASTS FROM THE UNITED 
STATES AND SOVIET UNION IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING THE 
1989 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS. APPROXIMATELY 25 
GYMNASTS. .. 


i L V § 


OLGA KORBUT 
& 


MARY LOU RETTON 





















AN INTERNATIONAL GYMNASTICS SPECTACULAR FEATURING 
THE BEST MEN’S AND WOMEN’S GYMNASTS IN THE WORLD, 


PLUS THE TWO MOST FAMOUS GYMNASTS OF ALL TIME. 


A DAZZLING EXHIBIT THAT WILL SHOWCASE THE WORLD’S 


BEST GYMNASTS, PAST & PRESENT. 


CONDUCTED AND SANCTIONED BY THE UNITED STATES GYMNASTICS FEDERATION 
AND PRODUCED BY PROPER MARKETING ASSOCIATES. 














J\/EDUCATION| 








A QUESTION EVEN 
“K” STUDENTS FIND 


-HARVARD 


main”! \“BARTENDING 


Boston, MA 02115 for some , 
answers to how to pay your way 
through college: And afterwards. 


Co-op Education. 





THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION ONE, SEPTER 


need a 
university 
press book 


In person, by mail or phone, 
we can put any university 
press publication in your 
hands. 


With astock of 18,000 


Here's where you will find 
both current works and an ex- 
tensive backlist—hardcover 


sCOURSE 


FEE: $40.00 
INFORMATION: 


Sept 25-28 
. 7-9pm 
Call Now to Register! 





and paperback—in virtually 





every discipline. If we don't 





have the title you need, a 
special order will bring it to 
you quickly. 

Conveniently located in New 
York's Greenwich Village, our 
atmosphere and convenient 
hours invite browsing. If 
you're outside the New York 


Longy 


School f 
Music 





area, your phone and mail orders 
are encouraged; orders are 
shipped promptly anywhere in 
the United States or overseas. 


Private Lessons 


FALL OFFERINGS 


Burned 


Continued from page 27 

the state has a “cavalier attitude” 
toward the incinerator project, 
says her concerns were aroused 
in 1987, when a DEQE technician 
testified to the SSC that Clean 
Harbors had been negligent in 
operating its pathological in- 
cinerator, which burns medical 
wastes. The technician offered 
candid criticism of the way the 
company managed: the in- 
cinerator, but a short time later he 
sent a letter to the council, via his 
superiors, humbly modifying his 
remarks. In the letter, the techni- 
cian wrote that Clean Harbors 
“took immediate action” to cor- 
rect the problems and was “in 
substantial agreement” with 
DEQE rules and that his criti- 
cisms were meant to apply . to 
incineration in general, not 
specifically to Clean Harbors. 

“As you went up the ladder,” 
Chapman says, “things got much 
friendlier to Clean Harbors.” 

In 1987 Chapman and Com- 
proni separately complained in 
writing that the SSC had not 
taken the violation at the 
pathological incinerator into con- 
sideration when it ruled that 
Clean Harbors’ track record was ~ 
satisfactory and that the com- 
pany could be considered for the 
Braintree rotary-kiln-incinerator 
project. “Such a mode of opera- 
tion [of the pathological in- 


Theory/Composition 
Jazz HW 
Early Music 

Young Performers 
Music History 
Alexander Technique 
Longy Chamber Singers 
Degree Programs 


The Professional Music School 
for the Whole Community 


cinerator] indicates at best indif- 
ference to regulatory require- 
ments,” and the SSC should not 
have ignored such a_ serious 
breach, Chapman wrote. 
Another controversy surfaced 
back in 1984, when the DEQE 
awarded Clean Harbors a $1 
million contract to be the state's 
sole contractor for emergency 
clean-up of hazardous-waste 
spills, even though another quali- 
fied firm had submitted a lower 
bid, The state auditor’s office 
investigated the affair and found 
that Clean Harbors’ bid had 


volumes from more than 75 
university presses, University 
Press Books/New York at the 
New School provides a unique 
and vital service to the na- 
tion's academic community. 


DalcrozeEurhythmics 
Chamber Music 


Opera Workshop 
World Music 
Dance & Movement 
Chamber Orchestra 
Master Classes 





UNIVERSITY PRESS BOOKS/N.Y. 
AT THE NEW SCHOOL 


65 Fifth Avenue at lith Street. N.Y.. N.Y. 10003 
Hours: 10 am-9 pm, Mon.-Thurs: 10 am-5.30 pm, 
Fri.-Sat.; noon-5:30 pm, Sun, Vel: (212) 206-1574 


For a 1989-1990 Course Catalog, call 876-0956. 
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Before you choose 


a graduate program, 
you need to learn 


afew egg 





RADUATI 





Y 
gy 


Graduate Information Sessions 
September 19 6:30PM 
Master of Science in Accountancy 
Master of Science in Business Economics 
Master of Science in 
Computer Information Systems 
Master of Science in Finance 
September 28 6:30PM 
Master of Business Administration 














¢ 


¢ Learn how a graduate school business degree can 
help your career 

¢ Find out which program is best for you 

« Discuss the benefits of a Bentley College graduate 
education with faculty, alumni, and current students 

¢ Call (617)891-2108 for a reservation. Information 
sessions discussing graduate admission will be held 
on the Bentley College Campus. 








AL 


Bentley College 


Graduate School Admissions 
Waltham, MA 02154-4705 











Bentley College undergraduate and graduate business 
programs are nationally accredited by The American 
Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Pa (AACSB). 











Train for careers in 


* FINANCIAL AID AVAIL. 


* JOB PLACEMENT ASSIST. 








» JOB PLACEMENT 





Home S . Training 
* FINANCIAL AID AVAIL. 
ASSIST. 


THE HART SCHOOL 
dene tee 
Nat'l Hdqtrs, Pompano Bch. FL 








initially been ranked lower than 
its competitor's, but then the 
DEQE had gone back, adjusted 
the scores, and given the contract 
to Clean Harbors. The auditor's 
office was so alarmed at possible 
“improprieties” in how the com- 
pany had won the 1984 contract 
that it forwarded evidence to the 
attorney general's office. No ac- 
tion has been taken by that office, 
The auditor's office has refused a 
Freedom of Information Act re- 
quest by incinerator opponents to 
look at that evidence. 

Later jn 1984, Russell Sylva, 
who had previously spent six 
months consulting for Clean 
Harbors, took over as. com- 
missioner at DEQE. Between 
February of that year and Febru- 
ary 1986, the Clean Harbors 
contract was amended five times, 
increasing eight-fold, to $8.1 
million. 

“It didn’t look good, even to 
people here,” said one official at 
the Department of Environmen- 
tal Protection, DEQE’s new title 
as of this year. 

Clean Harbors’ Braintree in- 
cinerator proposal will still face 
many tough hurdles, such as 
licensing and the inevitable court 
challenges. But its steady prog- 
ress to\ date suggests that in 
Massachusetts, having a few 
well-connected employees never 
hurts when you're embroiled in 
government regulation. And as 
more and more administration 
workers bail out of the Dukakis 
State House in days to come — 
replicating former insurance 
commissioner Roger Singer's 
jump to Commercial Union In- 
surance, former consumer-affairs 
secretary Paula Gold’s flight to 
New England Electric, and for- 
mer public-health commissioner 
Deborah Prothrow-Stith’s move 
to Community Care Systems — 
the company may well become 
the model for getting things done 
in the commonwealth. 0 








KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 
ENDURED WITH 


THE PYRAMIDS 


A PRIVATE METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


HERE did the knowledge come from that built the Pyramids and 
: the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civilization developed in the 
Nile Valley centuries ago. Where did its first builders acquire their 
astounding wisdom that advanced man on his upward climb? Beginning 
with little they overcame nature’s forces and gave the world its first known 
sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race now submerged 
beneath the sea, or were they touched with Infinite inspiration? From what 
wonderful source came the wisdom that produced such personalities as 
Amenhotep IV, Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and many others? 


Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret certain 
private methods for the development of their greater potential of mind. They 
learned to understand and uplift their inner selves, and to master their lives. 
This art of living has been preserved and handed down throughout the ages. 
Today it is extended to those who are serious and choose to utilize these 
profound principles to help solve the problems of life in these complex and AMENHOTEP IV 


troubled times. , Pharaoh 
of Egypt 
THIS BOOKLET EXPLAINS FURTHER 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achievement 
and happiness that you desire? If you are one of those possessed with a true 
and sincere desire to forge ahead, to make use of the higher influences in 
your life, the Rosicrucian Order, an educational, cultural and mystical 
fraternity of men and women, can help you. Send for the free booklet, 
Mastery of Life. It tells how, in the comfort of your home, through a syste- 
matic and fagcinating series of lessons, you may embark on your journey 
toward self-discovery. The Rosicrucian Order is a worldwide organization 
teaching a rational application of the basic laws of life. Use the coupon or 
- write today to: Scribe BTR 


SCRIBE BPZ 
The Rosicrucian Order, AMORC 
San Jose, California 95191 


Please send me a free copy of the Mastery 
of Life. I am sincerely interested. 


The Rosicrucian Order 
AMORC 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 96191 


Name 
Address 











PLEASE PRINT 


woo -------4 


Call Toll-Free 1-800-88-AMORC. Ask For Operator 36 














SEW WHAT 


is NEW in townll! 





g 
5 HANDCRAFTED FUTONS & 
5 CUSTOM ACCESSORIES © 
= by Lisa, 

o formerly of Cambridge Bedworks!! 
oF Lifetime Guarantee 

ra Coles < Genie 
TWIN $80 $90 

2 FULL $95 ST15: 
cs QUEEN $105 $125 
3 FRAMES from $119 - $259 
CALL NOW! 

3 DEALER PRICING AVAILABLE 

wy 24 BRIGHTON AVE. 

F ALLSTON 











~== = SS SS SS SG 


Sizes 6 - 13 


Strongest 8. Boots 
in Town Only at 


Invalkend 
RIDING APPAREL 
122 a St., Boston 


Black 


Boots 


$89.50 


Sizes 6-13 











Ke EAT ESI 


(SHOW: 





"Wed. OCT. 11 thru Sun. OCT. 22 








CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 


has the best travel values! 
















L-O-N-G 

WEEKENDS | 
IMONTREAL ...5199| 
|New Orleans ...5319 | 
WASH. D.C. ...5179|| 
\NEW YORK _....°179) 
‘TORONTO _ ...°239) 


WEEKLY FRIDAY DEPARTURES 
All packages include round-trip jet, 2-3 nights 
hotel. All rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts. 














er 


— 












| Goany day! Stay2toSnts. |; 
\/BOCA RATON From’ ooo | 
CLEARWATER BCH raom’269 | 
|\DAYTONA BCH _ rnon’239 |; 
) PT. LAUDERDALE. raon’259 | 
}MARCO ISLAND  raon®319 | 
|MIAMI BEACH = raon’279 | 
/NAPLES FROM OOO |, 
ORLANDO rrom 249 |; 


Incl. R/T jet, transfers or car, hotel, all rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts, rates 
sty eh depend taak length of stay and hotel selected. 














Boston Garden 


* SHOW TIMES x 


We Oe Ba ii. cn nsccsicisiccccecccstissososgtabetentesnnnesamaliial 7:30PM 
TV 7 


dt STOP & SHO 
HOP 
ALL TICKETS $4.00 OFF with coupons from STOP & SHOP 


The. OCT. 12........:00.00 DORSOAM ...00..cccccccocrcsogpeinabche yoapsovdeinctes 7:30PM t 
Ss FERED. Biinncocccocetnreonbanpptbliansiionéessotetercoonsencsbatishanaaniaaranmnil 7:30PM f 
Sat, GOT. BA, ..cxescccceses LZNOON.......000..00000- 4:00PM ...........000000+ 8:00PM 








Tid: Gi, Me cena anaaen’ 4:00PM f............... 8: 0PM ¢ 
ee rene pretty eannlpnetiinntl 8:00PM 


+SAVE $1.50 ON KIDS UNDER 12 
courtesy of WLVETV 56 


2 WAYS TO GET YOUR TICKETS 








(service charge added at TICKETRO: 








IN PERSON: BOSTON GARDEN BOX OFFICE and all TICKETRON locations 


BY PHONE: (617) 720-3434 or 1-800-382-8080 Mon.-Fri. 9 AM to 10 PM/Sat. 
9 AM to 8 PM/Sun. 10 AM to 6 PM © MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED (service charge added to phone orders) 


Info: 1-800-382-8080 Group Rates: (617) 227-3206 
Children Two Years and Older Must Have Tickets 
senxeeanxeae YOUR BEST ENTERTAINMENT VALUE! * + # eee 2% 
ALL SEATS RESERVED $8.50 - $10.50 - $12.50 PRICE INCLUDES TAX 
Special Ringside Seats Available « Consult Box Office 








IFREE! = 


i By oo pean &) 


CRIMSON is an official authorized |; 
‘agent for all airlines and there is NO|; 
: CHARGE when you = up your |; 
‘| tickets at CRIMSON! . 
;| IF YOU'RE TRAVELING ON ANY OF THESE AIRLINES +++ |; 
:| American, United, Pam Am, Es a. bee rit : 
Northwest, USAir, Piedmont, Eastern, British Air, | 


: fod Lingus, or A. 
ts. 3 
AVOID LONG LINES AT THE AIRPORT, 
PICKUP YOUR TICKETS AT 


CRIMSON TRAVEL | 


39 John F. Kennedy St. 
Harvard Square 


Call 868-2600 


BOSTON — 2 Center Plaza 
(617) 742-8500 
Open Monday-Saturday 











































HOTLINE 787-8959 


riday, 15 
NEXT TUNE 
NAVY BLUE NUNS 


TAX COLLECTORS 


tenquiu's PEAS 


BLUE CHOWDER 
SENSI 
SHADES OF GREY 


161 BRIGHTON AVE. ALLSTON 783°2900 
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CAR LOAD WEEKEND 89 


2 DAYS - 10 BANDS - LIVE OUTDOORS 


The Kingston Concert Grounds 
ROUTE 125, KINGSTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Saturday, October 7 
1:00 PM 


KING FISH 
MAX CREEK 
BIM SKALA BIM 
BOP HARVEY 





SCRUFFY THE CAT 








Sunday, October 8 
1:00 PM — 


THE CALL 

FARRENHEIT 
TRIBE 

O-POSITIVE 
HERETIX 








GENERAL ADMISSION SEATING 
$50 Per Car Load Per Day 


or 
$90 Per Car Load For The Weekend 


Tickets Available at all Ticketron Locations, all Strawberries Records, Out of Town Cambridge, The 


Box Office at (617) 661-6717 or charge by calling Teletron at 1-800-382-8080 


No Containers FREE PARKI NG_rainor Shine 


SUPPORT THE P.A.T.W. 
* PUT AMERICANS TO WORK — BUY AMERICAN MADE x — 

















Moy 


=~ 


we 





people. 
Call now! 


families. mature 
animals, etc. 


Charm Studios 
1-(800) 447-1530 ext. 7673 





NEW 

Start your Apo dis- 

tributing exciting new 3-D 

cameras. Get cogens for the 

holiday season . Call 
617-576-1443 


ee 
PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 





ANSWERING SERVICE 


SUPPORT 
Flexible, part time hours. 
Mornings. afternoons, M-F 
Good hourly wage. Faneuil 
Halil location. Call Kim at 

367-8335 


BAKER 
for caterer of oe 
desserts in ilie. P/T 
Mon thru Fri, 8-4pm, exp 
pref. 623-6533 


COLLEGE STUDENT, 
BUSINESS 
pa rece 45, 
work 15-20hrs/week. Days. 
ni or weekends, flexibie 
Will train in accounting. 
taxes and com Good 


computers. 
pay and liberal fringes 
Leave message at 899-1118 











XECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
i AIDS Project seeks full- 
time executive director. Ap- 
plicants should have a 
wi 





non-profit agency Duties in- 
clude budget and fiscal man- 
agment. personne! super- 
vision, resource develop- 
ment and planning and pro- 
gram administration 
Masters level or equivalent 
experience in health ad- 
ministration, social services 
or public administration 
Salary commensurate with 
experience and qualifi- 
cations. EOE 

Send resume, salary 
expectation and cover letter 
stating experience and 
interest by Oct 15. 


rch 
The AIDS Project 
ebmnrye pts 
Portiand ME 04101 





respect and 
and resume to Amy Burack, 
Playhouse, Stage t!. 74W 
= 
renton St, Boston MA 02116 


JOK 


ATTRACTIVE FEMALE 
DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 


EARN $600 
TO $1000 A WK 


Flexible hours 
_ 617-284-8694 
or 1-800-442-5322 


ENTRY LEVEL 
SALES 


If you're recent col- 
lege wr your en- 
try level positions call 
'7-1234 and place a 4 
wanted ad in the “ HIP 
‘AUTHORITY”. 








+BODYBUILDERS+ 


Dane e ERR: 
ENTERTAINMENT CO 


NOW HIRING FOR 
FLEXIBLE P/T WORK! 


Also Clowns, $s, DJ's 

etc. MUST BE RELIABLE, 
 car/sense of humor! 
KIM 617-924-6444 


needs ft or FY counts! 


help, 
= ee nec, must be 
eae oem 


CITIZENS FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN POLITICAL ACTION 


seeks part-time telephone 
fund-raisers to STOP BUSH 
IN CENTRAL 

AMERICA. 6:30-9:30 pm 
soppouc. Call Laurie 
426-3040 











Artistic coordinator with 

strong marketing back- 
ground. Exciting and 
chal for a 
self-motivated and or- 
ganized within the 
entertainment 

with under 


RJH Management, 
Marlboro, 1-6647 


ACCOUNTANTS- 
ZOOLOGISTS 





ne an digg . 


Place your 
England's | s largest weekly 
267-1234 





COLLEGE STUDENT, 


Businecemen’ Ie seeing 

jpn college student to 
15-20hrs/week. Days. 
pe gry flexible. 

Soon ont entigunee 

pay and tiberal fri 

Leave 


S. 
message at 899-1118. 





eee Ue cera 


artists. 617-740-4691 





a x hrs 
Call after 7pm 427-6514 














GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 

The Phoenix 


what an interes! 
This is probably 





personals: 


we Boston's best 





ieention: EARN MONEY 
READING BOOKS! 
$32,000/ 


year income poten- 
tial. Details. (1) 
602. . Bk 8564 





Earn extra cash in a flash in 
one of these permanent 
you up to $11.00/hr. while 
theiping us raise funds for 
}worthwhile Causes. Work 


ly paid training and a great 
Cambridge location close to 
the T. Call 576-6100, Mon - 
Fri., 10 AM-2 PM 


NewBostonGroup 








E-6/C-41 TECHNICIAN 
to start in 

custom photo lab in 
Darwers. Salary and 


conditions. Cali Alan at Ad- 
vaced Photogr: from 
10am-6pm at 508-777- 7776 


MODELS 
Talent and faces needed 
worldwide 1-800-447-6090 
HIGHEST PAID 
IN BOSTON 


Prestigious na- 
tional/inter firm is 








ENTREPENEURS! 


Want to start a b 


seeking seductive female 
phone operators. 595-0336 





Have one that needs nen? 
E&P 


heip. 
Cali now for consul- 
tation 67 


Parr-ty by Jerry needs 
dancers: male and temaie 
Call for interview after 4:00 
pm 617-229-0280 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


SECRETARY/ 


ASSISTANT 
Blind business man sks 
frndiy middie aged 
secretary/assistant. 
degree prefered. Word 
A eet py en gued 

Skilis required. 20-40nrs per 
week. Located near Park 
Street Station. Call Peter 

482-8248 





RECEPTIONIST 
ARCHITECTURAL FIRM 
Wee are a young, friendly, 





CONSIDER THIS: 
Fascinating job tor friendly 
person w/ sense of humor 
Women owned & operated 

phone: 738-7570, 
trying 


Earn FAS Bsc stuff 


envelopes at home. Easy 
work! Send a S.A.S.A to 
JA.T. PO Box 218 Lk 
Hiawatha NJ 07034 





HE 
EXCHANGE 
is looking for a few happy. 
honest, fast on their feet hu- 
mans to audition to be Cof- 


fee bartenders. Call 
11-5 at 737-3199. 
FROZEN YOGURT 


from a cart inside 
South Station. oon prep or 
related exp: Good 
people- eee gel Excelent 


Steve 45-6080, Samm-Spr". 
F/T SALESPERSON 


Ww 
Knowledge of fabrics and 
sewing prefered, retail ex- 
perience heipful. 








North End Fabrics, 31 Har- 
rison Ave, Boston MA. Call 
426-2116 or 542-2763, ask 
for Suzanna or Elizabeth 





industry, who are looking for 
full or part-time S. 
Competative wages, ex- 
cellent 


f S. 
Call Mr. Berrie at 247-2928 





Maile coll grad, 25+: H Sqrm 
for 10hrs wrk w/ disturbed 
youth. 868-0649. 


Part-time flyer distribution 
for dance studio. Week of 
9/18,9/25. $8/hour 

899-9348 


s 





qu 
opportunity employer 


PEACE 
ACTIVISTS 


ee hee Nel caen "oo 


nation's nim ar a 
= ono peace omy hir- 
ing F/e / nizers. For in- 

cal 6 617-354-2169 
aren are a progressive, af- 





sized architec- 


tural/development and 


graphics firm in Cambridge 
looking for an intelligent. or- 
ganized and energetic per- 
son to work as our recep- 
tionist. Enjoy a beautiful 
working environment and 
the excitement of today's 
competative market. 
Responsibilities include: re- 
ception, and word 
processing, and ad- 
ministrative work in 


t 
office. Sense of humor 
preferred, word processing 
experience heipful. Fult time 
tely. 
Please call: Business Man- 
ager at 491-4413 


Retail Counter help, full 
time/part time. Energetic 
and articulate individuals 
need only apply. Room for 
growth, above average 
hourly wage. Apply in per- 
son, a oa yond 
Deli Bar, iniver: 
Place,  Couiiiane, 37 











fermative action employ 


P.T. 5:30-9:30 pm, 
TELEPHONE 
FOR THE 
ENVIRONMENT 
$6-$10/HR 
MASSPIRG, the states larg- 
est envn't! group, is fighting 
to save the state's drinking 


water. We seek concerned 
articulate, students 





to activate our 
citizen members. Monthly 
pay raises. Park St. T loc 
Fran, 292-4813 





MARKET RESEARCH 
OPPORTUNITIES 
full-service market fesenrch 
firm, has several ——s 

for telephone 

Starting wages $7/hour, flex. 

ible hours, convenient to T 

Leave ae. for Dave at 
350-8922 





MENTAL HEALTH 
WORKER/COUNSELOR 
innovative residential pro- 
ram sks counselors, PT 
ves & wkends, 20hrs/wk 
min. Warmth, flex & desire to 
work w/ people req. Exc 
training 
on exp. Contact: 
Gilchrist 787 


rigid 
St, prog dir, J 


PROTECT 
CIVIL, ABORTION & 


GAY RIGHT: s 
Canvasser-lobbists. Earn 


while you learn, F/PT. Call 
Rainbow Lobby 259-1949 


THEATRE TICKETS 

Boston-based theatre ticket 

y seeks bright peopie 
for part-time opennings 
Mornings prefered 
Responsibilities include 
telephone sales and com- 
puter input. Friendly person- 
ality: a must. Experience 
preferred. Competative 
wage. Send resume to: Alan 
Sammartino, Charg-tix, 74 
Warrenton St, Boston MA 
02116 











MOVIE WORK 


Extras needed ASAP for civil 
war feature film shooting in 
Boston week of 9/25. Send 

photo with age, height, 
weight, address and current 
phone number to: 


COLLINGE PICKMAN 
CASTING 
12 Mifflin Place 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
Non-Union actors and 
encouraged to apply. 
NO CALLS PLEASE 











quick printing 
good starting 
currently looking 


ends. 
nity Employer 
a 


COPY 








ee | 


@ RETAIL STORE MANAGERS/ 
SUPERVISORS 


@ CUSTOMER SERVICE REPS 
@ DELIVERY MESSENGERS 
Copy Cop is Boston's premier 


are convenient to the and offer paid training, 
and great benefits. We are 


plo work Tune days or everingsné Week. 


To apply, please call the Personne! Depart- 
ment at 617-267-0441. An Equal Opportu- 


Job Hotline 267-6303 


copying and 
. All of our 12 locations 


Pa 








retail 


THE CANARY & 
THE ELEPHANT 
ARSEN. 
Specializing in trendy hi- 
spirited accessories & nov- 
elties seeks 
ASST. MANAGER 
if you are fashion-con- 
scious...we have an ideal ca- 
reer position for you. Op- 
portunity to advance with na- 
tionwide company 
CALL: LESLEY FORD 
924-5792 
10-9 SAT, NOON-6 SUN. 
MON-FRI 10AM-9PM 


TURN SPARE TIME 
INTO SPARE CASH 
Help us support be 
causes and earn spare cash 
for a cause of your own. We 
are looking for mature, 
articulate viduals tor our 
telemarketing programs that 
raise funds for respected or- 
ganizations. Fully paid train- 
ing. bonuses and benefits 
For more info call 576-6100 


NEW BOSTON GROUP 
DWORK? 
42 yr NE ED Mosh needs 


M for personal care, cook- 
ing. etc. Wkends. Willy 
491-1260 





_ seneeamamtN SS 
RESUMES 
GNOMON COPY 


Word processing - Resumes 
our specialty. Multi 


r . term 
99 Mt. Auburn St., 
bridge - Cali 492-7767 


VOLUNTEERS — 


JOIN IN THE 
FIGHT AGAINST 
HUNGER AND 


We ere the Natonal Student 


Campaign Against Hunger, 
the largest network of stu- 
dent volunteers working to 
end hunger and home- 
jessness. Volunteers are 
need for our national office 
in Downtown Boston. (Easily 
accessible by all T lines) Put 
your talents to work while 
building this powerful stu- 
dent movement. Call 
292-4823 today 


WOMEN WHO 
SURRENDERED 
BABIES FOR 


ADOPTION 
needed for study by Boston 
U. Doctoral stdnt. Fill out 
mail questionnaire, if sur- 
reendered at least Syrs 7 
are caucasian, & at least 21 
Contact M. Weinreb 
617-354-3279 








— © 








$$$$PAID STUDYS$$$$ 


Healthy men and women between 
the ages of 20-45 are needed to 
participate in a study. We are 
investigating how our commonly 
prescri medication effects 
metabolic and functional 
performances. 
Reimbursement provided. 
Call Te nifer 


956-0192 


Clinical Pharmaceutical Unit 
New England Medical Center 














Community Jobs 
The Time is Now | 
The Place is 


Cleanwater Action 


Grass Roots organizing is 
back and now it pays. 
Earn $275-$350 per week 
working on recycling and 
election campaigns. 


Call Alison at 
423-4661 


6€ 


6861 St H3GW31d3S ‘JNO NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 




















x 





Leen 
. 


KITCHEN HELP 
BANQUET HELP 
WAITERS/WAITRESSES 


COOKS 


We have immediate openings in the food 
service industry for part-time and full-time 


personnel. 


Must have a phone. 


® 


Own transportation helpful but not necessary. 


Personnel Pool 


Temporary Services 


678 Mass. Ave., Suite 501 
Cambridge, MA 02139 


491-6525 
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GRAPHIC 
ARTIST 


The Advertising Art Department 
seeks an experienced graphic 
artist. Must have print produc- 
tion experience and demonstrat- 
ed skill in paste-up, computer 
graphics, and ad design. If you 
perform well under the pressure 
of deadlines and want to join our 
exciting and fast paced media 
environment, send resume to 
Dept A. 


126 Brookline Ave 
Boston, MA 02215 
eoe/mf 





VOLUNTEERS 
$175 - $200 | 


| Healthy women ages 


21 - 25. No experi- | 
ence necessary. Har- 
vard affiliated re- | 
search project seeks | 


| healthy female vol- 


unteers for alcohol or 
marijuana sensitivity 
testing. Blood sam- 
pling involved. 


For more 
information call 


855-2248 | 


: Walnut Street 
La, Center, Inc. 
HUMAN SERVICE 

CAREERS 
a 


Residential 
Counselors to $15,500 
_ Please Call 776-1448 
or send resume to 
Personnel: 
Walnut Street Center Inc. 
300 Somerville Ave. 


Somerville, MA 02143 
AA/EOE M/FIH/V 








[NO JACKET 
REQUIRED 


Tac Temps in Copley 
Square Is looking for 
experienced clerks 
and warehouse 
workers. Immediate 
assignments 
available for 
applicants with 
references and 
good work history. 


For interview call 
Sarah or Kurby at 


266-1900 




















HEALTHY BLACK 
MEN 


AGES 20 TO 30 NEEDED FOR 
WEEKEND METABOLIC STUDY 
PAYING $600.00 


MTRA , a clinical research firm in 
Boston is ps! recruiting for a 
study that runs from Fri. PM to 
Sunday PM for 3 consecutive 
weekends starting Friday, 
September 22. Free room and 


ends, a comprehensive health 
screen and a compensation of 
$600.00 is paid to participants. 
Call weekdays 9 to 4:30 for more 
information at 522-0303. 


Other studies available during the week. 


MIEKA 


Conveniently located in Jamaica 


board is provided diring the week- J 








Plain on the Green Line. 





HUMAN 
SERVICES 


A progressive human service 

has opened a new program for four 
men who are moderately retarded and 
physically disabled. Immediate full and 


part time positions are available: 


STAFF ADVOCATES - Full time 
positions. Flexible hours include 
afternoons, evenings, weekends. 
opportuni forraningprlsssonal 

fraini sion 
advancement. 


In addition, full & part time positions 


working in co-op apts. and/or 
community residences. 


Call or seers send resume to: 
Caryn Surkes 
Beaverbrook STEP, Inc. 





a a ae 
STAFF ACCOUNTANT 
Excellent opportunity pro- 
viding exposure to a wide 
variety of accounting func- 
tions. This position will 
include general ledger/bal- 
ance sheet/ income state- 
ment analysis plus involve- 
ment with special projects. 
Minimum 1 year experience 
plus B.S. in Accounting 
required. Send resume to 


Dept F. 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


126 Brookline Ave 


Boston, MA 02215 eoe/mf 














*RESTAURANTS:- 


WE SERVE TORTA (DEEP-DISH PIZZA), 
CALZONE, PASTA AND SALADS, ALL MADE WITH THE 
FRESHEST INGREDIENTS AND SERVED IN A CASUAL 


CONTEMPORARY ATMOSPHERE 
ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


eagemess 1b accept responsibly 
INTERESTED? : 
] CALL JACKIE AT 628 - 9644, MONDAY - FRIDAY, 
9AM-5PMOR SEND RESUME TO: 


BEL CANTO RESTAURANTS 
P.O. BOX 553 
SOMERVILLE, MA 02143 


ANDOVER 








OPEN HOUSE 


it's Christmas at Crate & Barrel 


Crate & Barrel feels strongly about people and strongly about the service we 
offer our customers. We are looking for enthusiastic people who enjoy the 
fast pace of retail during the Holiday Season. We offer an exciting working 
environment, a team atmosphere, flexible schedules, and the benefit of a 


store discount. 


SALES and STOCK positions are available for full or part-time. 


We look forward to meeting you at our informal Open House on Sunday, 


September 24 from 6pm-8pm. 


JOB 


OPPORTU NITIES 


Are You Interested in Health & Medicine? 


Word Processing Operators 
Transcriptionists 


Full Time/Permanent Part Time 
Learn Medical Transcription 


To be the star of a law firm, you should 
be a lawyer. To be the star in a 
hospital, you should be a doctor. To be 
the star of Wordsmith, you should be a 
word processor or a transcriptionist 
and be ready for the the challenge of 
learning medical transcription. We're a 
growing Cambridge service bureau 
seeking bright, energetic individuals 


Please come to one of the following locations and fill out an application on 
Sunday evening. Our rs will be there to answer any questions that 
you may have and informal interviews. 


Crate&Barrel 


OPEN HOUSE 
Sunday, September 24 6pm-8pm 
Copley Place The Mail at 


Boston, MA Chestnut Hill 
536-9400 Chestnut Hill, MA 
964-8400 


with a typing speed of at least 65 wpm. 
Knowledge of IBM PC helpful but we 
will train talented people. Full time or 
part time, days/afternoons/eve- 
nings/nights. Good pay and con- 
genial atmosphere. Free parking and 
easy access to the Red Line. Call 
354-4050 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


___WORDSMITH 
186 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
Cambridge 
































Save now for your winter 
ermine muffs and holiday finery. 


o 


Staff Associates is saving the following 
_ temporary positions for you: 


Word Processing: also: 

i Xyurite — Receptionists 
si Microsoftword — Clerks 

— WordPerfect — Light Industrial 





ONE DAY ONLY SPECIAL ASSIGNMENT 





Registration Personnel Needed!! 





20 temporary positions to fill 


call for details 


a STAFF 
ASSOCIATES INC. 


: ) TEMPORARY SERVICES 
: 876 - 1876 


Our direction is: 








fe 
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1384 Massachusetts Avenue (Harvard Square) Cambridge 














ee ee a 
apt. on quiet dead end st. Nr 
T. $275+/mo 524-9258 


JAMAICA PLAIN, sk 2 
rmmtes for 3BDR apt, 














floor of 
A + utils, 
‘ near T, 522-1487 after 5. 
(in $ f oa 
p etna greens 2 1/2 BR Worchstr $300/mo 18 - : = : -— das it Vise Maraten Lo On 
4 : ne mod 8 Boa Mt ne 7364 g i “ Sunny, or renee ner 
on. eat-in kitch, porchs, | $750/mo. 17 ' pets. 783- $387+. Avail 9/1. 107 
ee, $1030 unhtd. JAMAICA PLAIN 
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600 sq ft, yard, 
piano, mature artists, artist 
onty!, 10/1. Lee, 267-9613 


arren 


windows-sunny, apprx 


























sexual preferences 
smk W 25+ for SBDR apt. 


id, Sto: oF. no more 
po . 3240+. 787-9703. 
ALLSTON/BROOKLINE 
rmate condo 


to shre nr 
tk Over $755 Loe 734-7926, 
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‘“GAMBRIDGE NEAR 
ADCLIFFE 2 Harvard 
" share 11 

rm $650 inc. Mark i me 
547-S7C3/506- S188 SOMERVILLE, 2 1ms, M/F, 
conv’ to. in/shops, 

Winter Hill, +util, avail 

9/1 623-2409 msg eeeeeeee 


RVILLE, now. 7 
apices sB0R".. CHECK FOR 
re NE i ESTATE ADO wm 
dvalindorm apt MiFoscne” = THE LIFESTYLE 
620-3881 or v mesg SECTION 
ae cores seek te eeeeeene 
no a 
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$097) Laurel 250-2418 
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SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, 1 
rm in 2BR apt. $385 inc 

- ht/hw, frndly resp. person 
wanted. Avi 10/1, poss. 
9/23. Mary, 776- 

RVILLE, Davi , 

Me ok Mor F 28-95 noi WAY TOFIND WHAT 
smkr to shr 3BR, quiet, safe, YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 
pkg. $350. 625-6541 
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Back Bay Comes To Dorchester 


What Makes The Courtyard Number 1? © 
¢ Design ¢ Location ¢ Price "IT 


Model Now Open: Come see the best condo 3 AT te SQUARE 
for the Best Price in the city. Open Daily 9 to 5 


The 


336 Adams Street At Neponset Ave. 
Dorchester, MA 02122 


Priced from $99,000 282-4848 282-8036 


Two Bedrooms, Two Full Baths and Dressing Room 
Townhomes With Separate Entrances and Courtyards 
Laundry In Each Unit 


¢ Central Air Conditioning 
And Heating By Gas 


¢ Fully Applianced 
European Style Eat In 
Kitchen 


¢ Terraced Balconies 


¢ Secured And Deeded 
Parking With Each Unit 

¢ Financing Available by First 
Trade Union saving Bank 





Developed By The Crest Development Group 























For Clues Call: 


1-900-456-2255 


Enter Box 3539 
(call cost .99¢ per minute) 


ENTER TO WIN TICKETS TO SEE JOE JACKSON LIVE 
AT GREATWOODS SEPTEMBER 28TH! 








1989 
“CHOWDA“ 
FEST 


‘Saturday supe 16th 12pm - Gi 
Charlestown Navy Yard 
Adjacent to the USS Constitution 


Come to the Bud Light “Chowda” Fest benefitting the Horizons For Youth, sponsored: in cooperation with the.Coca-Cola Bottling 
Company of New England.on Saturday, September 16th, noon to 6pm. Taste over 1,500 gallons of “chowda” from more than 15 
great restaurants. Vote for your favorite. 

This exciting event, in conjunction with Harborpark Day at the Charlestown Navy Yard, -will feature numerous activities 
including continuous music by some of Boston’s best bands. 

Great Chowda. Great Music: Great Fun. Bring Out Your Best! 

(Rain date Sunday, September 17, 1989) 





Participating Restaurants 
Royal Sonesta Hotel ¢ Michael’s 

Seaside ¢ Aslanis Seafoods « USS 
Trippe ¢ Jillians of Hyde Park ¢ Chart 

House ¢ Averof Restaurant/ Captain 
Clambake ¢ The Lobster Pot © Lizzy‘s 
Restaurant & Lounge ¢ Cherry Hill Cafe 

¢ Cafe Rouge Hubbub Restaurant ¢ 
Gourmeli’s Seafood Restaurant ¢ Jacob 

Wirth Company ¢ Happy Haddock 

Restaurant 














Show A Kid You give a Clam! 


BUD LIGHT 
Everything else is just a light: 
WBC/L 


104 Fl 


Something‘s 
Stirring. 


Present this coupon and get one clam off the regular admission 


price (6 clam$ for adults 3 clam§$ for kids and senior citizens) at 
the Bud Light “Chowda” Fest benefitting Horizons For Youth. 


GOOD 
FOR ONE 
CLAM 


Fee ee Te ee ae ae ee are 
Hien camp: cghn tpl cath cag tesetlcai catenin sin ein sind edits eatin ain cae oll 























PHOTO BY JOSEPH R. MELANSON/AERO PHOTO, INC. 
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Reading trash 

Boston Harbor has become a chemical gazpacho. 
The ozone layer is being destroyed by air 
conditioners and refrigerators. Ugh! What can one 
puny garbage-producing consumer do? 

Buy Garbage. The magazine, that is. 

A new bimonthly that hit the newsstands in 


: August, Garbage is a practical, nonpartisan, and 


witty guide for consumers who want to help save 
the environment but don’t consider themselves 
recruits for Greenpeace. For $2.95 an issue (printed 
on recycled paper, naturally), Garbage tells readers 
how to be better eco-consumers.— how to find the 
least-contaminated foods, which products are the 
most ecologically safe, and what commodities are 
better off in the dumpster (i.e., Campbell's new 
microwavable “Souper Combo” has almost more 


_polystyrene packaging than food). 


Published by the same folks.who produce Old 
House journal, Garbage focuses in large part on 
practical efforts to make less trash, such as its 
recent piece on transforming one’s kitchen into a 
mini recyclifig center. 

Also, don’t miss Garbage’s book-review section. 
The most recent issue highlights How To Shift in 
the Woods. This eco-camper must-have explains 
“how to do it with dignity and in comfort, and how 
to do it with environmental awareness.” 





Garbage is available by subscription (six issues 
for $21; to order, write Box 51647, Boulder, 
Colorado). You can also pick up copies locally at 
Out of Town News, in Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, and Trident Booksellers & Café, 338 
Newbury Street, Boston. 

— Louise F. Witt 
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LIFESTYLE BOSTON 


OUT 
THERE 
Knapp stalks 
the elusive bean 


(page 4) 
DINING 
OUT 


Nadeau visits 
Beijing III 

Plus, the 
Phoenix Dining 
Guide and 

Five & Dine 


(page... 12) 


ata glance 


September 15-21, 1989 


SeCeCCCSe SEER ESE HE SEE EEE EEEe 


9/15 The Boston-Oakiand contest at 
Fenway pales beside the spectacie of 
the sixth annual Priests-versus-Police 
softball game, beginning at 6:30 p.m. 
at Town Field, two blocks from the 
Fields Corner T stop, in Dorchester. 
The grudge match, a benefit for the 
Friends of the Homeless, features 
Mayor Ray Flynn pitching for the 
Boston Police Patroiman's 
Association team and Bernard 
Cardinal Law coaching the Boston 
Archdiocese’s team. The boys in 
black and white have won four of the 
past five games. 

9/16 Convention season begins with the 
annual gathering of the 
Massachusetts Tenants Organization 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at Roxbury 
Community College, 1234 Columbus 
Avenue, Roxbury. For a $5 
registration fee anyone can attend 
workshops such as “Fighting Your 
insurance aficionados are coming to 
town for the centennial convention of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, held this weekend at 
the Boston Marriott but closed to the 
Public. Try to pick out attendees riding 
the T — they're fleeing such 
workshops as “The Future of State 
Regulation in Light of Congressional 
Pressure To Modify the McCarran- 
Ferguson Act." Finally, the Hyannis 
Regency Hotel on the Cape is the site 
of the Boston Beanstalks’ annual 
convention (call 508-443-0071). The 
club is open only to men over 6-2 or 
women over 5-10, and its motto is 
“We are all born short, but some of us 
rise above it.’ We are all born humbie, 
too. 

9/20Volunteer opportunities are presented 
buffet-style at the fourth annual 
Volunteer Fair, running from 11 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. at the Prudential Center's 
shopping plaza. Organized by the 
Corporate Volunteer Council of 
up tables for health-care agencies, 

—ss 
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edited by Becky Batcha 
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David Barber 
Lamar B. Graham 
Caroline Knapp 
Marianne McEvoy 
Don Rubin 
Sandra Shea 
Don Steinberg 
Bob Sullivan 


REPORT 


Alfresco faux pas 

Ah, dining alfresco. What 
a lovely thing this time of 
year. A true 
late-summer treat. Gone are 
the dog days of August. 
Gone is the choking 
humidity. These days, 
instead of sitting there 
sweating into your salad on 
Newbury Street, you can sit 
back, enjoy the cooling air, 
and appear to all the world 
as the relaxed, elegant, 
sophisticated self you know 
you are. 

Well, not quite. We chose 
an ideal late-summer day, a 
day with equal parts 
sunshine and cool breeze, 
and watched the relaxed, 
elegant, sophisticated 
alfresco crowd eating lunch 
at the Harvard Bookstore 
Café, on Newbury Street. 
This is what we observed 
®Napkins blowing 
off laps: S 
Napkins blowing 
trom hand straight 
up into faces: 2 
Money blowing 
off table: 3 
Checks blowing 
off table: 2 
eWomen struggling 
to keep hair 
in place: @ 
®Women struggling 
to keep hair 
out of mouth: 2 
®Woman accidentally 
eating hair: 4 
Couple gasping 
as ashes from 
ashtray blow 
into whipped cream 
on dessert: 1 

Our advice: when the sea 
breezes blow in, eat in. 


— CK and DR 
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Is this a crime? 


Pairscu Bjatrcn 


Wind chimes of the ’90s 

Let's face it: the flap over the flag isn’t going 
away anytime soon. Even some of us who were 
sure we could stay above the fray now find 
ourselves vexed by the question of where 
discretion leaves off and desecration begins. 

Veneration, after all, comes in many different 
vintages. Even if President Bush has his way and 
flicking your Bic on the flag becomes a crime, how 
safe are the Stars and Stripes from gratuitous 
debasement? What will the law have to say about 
all those tattered, besmirched American flags left 
out in all weathers? What about beach blankets 
emblazoned with the foremost symbol of the Free 
World, socks embroidered into matching flag-lets, 
paper napkins goosed up into.cunning disposable 
replicas of the red, white, and blue? 

And what, indeed, are we to think of that 
increasingly fashionable novelty item, the Old 
Glory windsock? There they are, dangling in the 
window of Cambridge’s Flag Center, fluttery nylon 
artifacts of lightweight patriotism. Nothing tricky 
about this little swatch of Americana: red and 
white streamers are stitched to a blue bestarred 
hooped base, which when securely hitched to 
porch or boat, will swirl and dance and fidget at 
the zephyrs’ command. Nothing tricky and 
nothing particularly to be treasured: in practice, 
their most forcible impression is that of the flag 
performing a strip tease. 

Any other year, we'd probably just wince and 
walk on by. But given the way the political winds 
are blowing, we're sorely tempted to dispatch a 
gross or so ($22.50 a pop; $10.50 for a pint-size 
model) to our elected public servants in 
Washington as the tussle over the flag-burning 
amendment resumes. Imagine a few of these 
babies strategically planted throughout the House 
and Senate chambers: not only would we be able 
to tell the respective blowhards from the left and 
the right without a scorecard, but We'd find out 
once and for all just how durable these star- 
spangled windsocks can be. 

The Flag Center is located at 2267 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 876-1040. It’s open Monday through 
Friday from 8:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. and Saturday from 


9a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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MARJORIE SIEGEL 


PAUL SANCES 
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E MEANING OF LIFE 


Who is Chuck Taylor and 
why is his name on my sneakers? 

Irony walks the streets. Sounds like the first line 
of a bad haiku, but it’s a sad fact: the most popular 
sneaker in history — the Converse All-Star — 
bears the autograph of a man nobody knows. The 
familiar canvas high-top (more than 300 million 
pairs sold; 13.5 million in 1987 alone) is inscribed 
with the signature of an athlete whose name has 
come to symbolize both sturdy American values 
and retro-hip style — Chuck Taylor. But who is he? 

Taylor was a high-school basketball star in post- 
World War | Indiana. Young Chuck skipped 
college, played some professional ball, and 
eventually took a job as a salesman with Converse. 
in no time, he convinced his bosses to re-design 
their All-Star model, first sold in 1917, and to re- 
introduce it as the first shoe created especially for 
basketball. With the new All-Stars release in 1923, 
Converse sent Chuck on a promotional tour of the 
US as their “ambassador of basketball.” In 1936 
Taylor's boy-next-doorish name was added to the 
ankle patch, and the shoe’s design has remained 
unchanged ever since. 

But back to irony. Converse, of North Reading, is 
the leading manufacturer of athletic shoes in the 
US. But recent years have seen its entry into the 
world of fashion — Chuck Taylors, once sold only 
in black or white, are now available in more than 
50 colors. Furthermore, the 80-year-old company 
has developed a more aggressive marketing plan. 
For instance, in late October, Converse will release 
a Chuck Taylor model to promote the current 
Rolling Stones tour. The new shoe’s design? All 
black, with a lolling black tongue. 

— Timothy Gower 


Taylor sneaks up on one. 
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Overheard: at the new 
Hoodoo Barbecue on opening day 


A thin rock-and-rolier, in biack T-shirt and 
jeans, is speaking to an old friend. They 
appear to have lost track of each other when 
the old Hoodoo closed, in 1986. 


Rock-and-roller: ’.. . so | took a straight job to pay 
the bills.” 

Friend: (in jest.) “You have bills?” 

(Both laugh.) 

Rock-and-rollier: ‘| made a one-month 
commitment. I’ve got two weeks left to go.” 
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IN A PERFECH WoplD 


You CouLD VSE BLOW - UP DOLLS 
TO PERFORM BORING AND/oR 
UNPLEASANT TASKS FOR You. 
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— Mimi Coucher 
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_ «Last paire ack n'-whites in the Northeast? 


ae Girone 


Daniel’s Shoes 
Psssst. Buddy. Wanna look sharp? Want the 
word om fall-shoe chic-for men? 


ees 


Okay, Ready? Here it comes, 

© Suede. 

Yeah, suede. As in Hush Pupiplés. And tan bucks. 
Suede is very hot right no; tan bucks are the 
hottest. Charlie Spinosa says so. And Charlie 
should know: he’s been working at Daniel’s Shoes, 
at the corner of Cambridge and Oakland Streets, in 
Cambridge, since 1941. 

Daniel's Shoes. Not the Foot Locker. Not the 
Athletic Attic. Not Pappagallo. Daniel's. Named for 
the gentleman who opened the place in 1931, 
Daniel Koplan. Daniel’s is an old-style family shoe 

‘store. For generations of Inman Square natives, it’s 
been the shoe store of ritual —- baby’s first booties, 
the older kids’ umpteenth pair of back-to-school 
shoes; Grandma’s first pair of orthopedics. 

Daniel's also has something for the guy who 
really likes to push the envelope: black-and-white 
saddle shoes, Walk Overs, manufactured in 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, USA. Sixty-nine 
dollars. As any black-and-white expert will tell 
you, men’s saddle shoes are almost impossible to 
find these days, Charlie has one pair left. They’re 
on display in the window. Size 91/2. (Don’t worry, 
though. He can order more. In fact, he can get a 
variety of colors: blue-on-tan, brown-:on-white, 
bucks in solid white. He's got the catalogue behind 
the counter.) 

Daniel’s Shoes is located under a green awning 
that says “SHOES” at 1295 Cambridge Street, in 
Cambridge. The store is open Monday through 
Thursday and on Saturday from 9 a.m. t0'5:30 p.m., 
and on Friday from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

— LBG 
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Troubled bridge over waters 





[E}- MINUTE HISTORY OF BOSTON 


The Mass Ave bridge 

in the beginning: The Mass Ave bridge originally opened on September 1, 
1891, as a swing-span structure that could accommodate large ships. 

in the middie: The bridge has already undergone two significant 
rehabilitations (one in 1924, when the MDC took over and removed the movable 
center span; a second in 1949, during construction of Storrow Drive). 

in the end: Need for another major overhaul became apparent in 1983, when 
cracks were discovered on the two outside lanes of either side of the bridge. Those 
lanes were subsequently closed, leaving the 40,000 cars that daily traverse the 
bridge to fight their way across the two remaining center lanes (which is why it’s 
been such a pain to get across the bridge for the last six years). Major repairs 
began in August 1988, and the westerly side of the bridge was completed 
(essentially re-built, from the abutments on up) last month. The easterly side of 
the bridge should be completed by the spring of 1990, well before the originally 
projected completion date of November, 1990. 

Original cost: $510,000. 

Cost of current repairs: $16.3 million. 

Smoot history: In case you don’t know, “Smoots” are the painted markings 
along the westerly side of the bridge’s sidewalk. They first appeared, somewhat 
mysteriously, one night in October of 1958 — 364.4 of them, from end to end. The 
truth behind the Smoots: a group of fraternity boys from MIT decided to measure 
the length of the bridge by taking a fellow classmate, one Oliver R. Smoot, and 
rolling him, head to toe, from:one end to the other. Mr. Smoot was about five feet, 
seven inches tail; multiply that by 364.4 and you get... well, you figure it out. 
That’s the length of the bridge in Smoots. 

Smoot status: The fate of the Smoots was unclear when bridge construction 
began. Would the contractors put in a new, Smootless sidewalk? If not, would 
they allow the MIT students to re-paint the Smoots, as they do bi-annually? And 
if so, would the keepers of the Smoots use the original Smoot measurements, or 
would they re-Smoot the bridge, using Oliver Smoot’s son, who is currently a 
student at MIT but who is several inches taller than his father? The answer: the 
original Smoots have been saved. In fact, the public rallying in behalf of the 
Smoots was so strong that the contractor, Modern Continental, decided to scale 
down the length of the new sidewalk slabs in order to accommodate them, from 


a proposed six feet between cracks to five feet, seven inches, Mr. Smoot’s height. 
— CK 
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SECTION TWO, SEPTEMBER 15, 1989 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


a Assignment: Beans 


OUT 
THERE 


he name Beantown has got to go. 

Think about it. 

Beantown has been Boston's 
nickname for more than a century. It 
comes from the one-time popularity of 
baked beans hereabouts; sailors came up 
with it as a way to distinguish Boston 
from other ports. But it is fundamentally 
an-inappropriate name. A dumb name, 
unacceptable. It bears no relevance to 
modern Boston. And it’s time to kill-it. 

Consider the name for a moment. Say 
it out loud a time or two: Beantown, 
Beantown. Use it in a sentence: “Hi, I’m 
from Beantown.” 

Now think about the names other 
cities have. San Francisco: City by the 
Bay. New York: the Big Apple. Detroit: 
Motor City — Motown. Those are 
positive, upbeat, evocative names. Say 
you live in the City by the Bay and you 
conjure up sophisticated, urbane images: 
gleaming skyscrapers against clear blue 
water. Say you come from Motown and 
you sound inherently funky and cool, 
like you grew up with rhythm and a lot 
of fast cars. But Beantown? “Hi, I’m from 
Beantown.” Face it. You sound like a 
jerk. 

Beantown is also an insulting name, 
when you really think about it. Beans. 
Free associate to the word “beans” for a 
moment. Do ships in Boston Harbor 
spring to mind? Pretty cobblestone 
streets? History or culture? No. What you 
get is that scene from Blazing Saddles, 
where they all sit around the campfire 
eating beans, and, well ... you get the 
picture. Embarrassing. We deserve bet- 
ter 

And if that weren’t enough, the name 
Beantown is simply old hat. Passe. It 
does not compute in the Boston of here 
and now. Where, after all, are these 
beans? Have you ever actually seen a 
beanery in Boston? When you hear the 
name Boston, do you really think, “Ah, 
yes ... Boston, city of higher education, 
sophisticated hospitals, and all those 
fine, fine beaneries’”? Sorry. If Boston is 
known for any food, it’s fish. Tourists 
come here and they want ‘fresh fish. If 
they wanted beans, we would have a 
chain of Legal Bean Food restaurants. We 
would have a Great Atlantic Bean 
Company on Boylston Street. But we 
don’t. Beantown simply doesn’t wash. 

To prove our point, we launched a 
search for Beantown. Where did the 
name really come from, anyway? Do we 
still need it? And if not, can we send it 
packing once and for all? 

* * ” 

Most people seem to accept the name 
Beantown as perfectly natural and ap- 
propriate. When we called Jonathan 
Hyde of the Massachusetts Division of 
Travel and Tourism to ask about its 
origin, he didn’t know many specifics, 


«but he said what most people say: “It’s 


related to, well, you know, beans. Beans 
and Indian pudding and to a certain 
extent lobster.... you know, beans.” 
Well, fine. We could have been Indian 


Where ‘s the bean? 


Puddingtown. We could have been 
Lobsterland. But no. We got Beantown. 

Larry Meehan, director of tourism for 
the Greater Boston Convention - and 
Visitors Bureau, knew a bit more history. 
The name dates back to about 1840, he 
said, and is related to the popularity of 
baked-bean suppers among the Puritans, 
who, unable to cook on the Sabbath, 
made large portions of beans to carry 
them through the weekend; picking up 
on that custom, sailors dubbed the city 
Beantown. 

Again, fine. Bostonians ate a lot of 
beans 150 years ago. But where’s the 
connection to our lifestyle today? What 
place does the lowly bean have in the city 
as we know it? 

a * *” 

Those questions led us onto phase two: 
a search for local beans, We looked in the 
Yellow Pages under “Bean.” Nothing. 
Check it yourself, page 216. “Battery 
Repairing” ... “Beads” ... “Bearings.” 
No beans. 

Next, we called Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts and asked the spokes- 
person there, Martha Bernard-Welsh, if 
she could give us a list of local bean- 
makers. She sounded quite confident at 
first. “Sure, no*problem,” she said, and 
pulled out her directory of local manufac- 
turers. She started thumbing through the 
guide. We heard her mutter 
“Hmmmmm’ a few times. We heard her 
say something like “lot of fish companies 
here.” We thought, “Aha!” and we 
started pondering new names for Boston 
— Fish City, say, or Schrod Central. But 
then Martha Bernard-Welsh interrupted 
our train of thought and said she’d have 
to get back to us on this one. 

Three hours later, she called with the 
ugly truth. “The real story,” she said, “‘is 
that there are no beans made in Massa- 
chusetts.” “Hah!” we thought. She con- 
tinued: seems there used to be some bean 
companies here. Underwood, in Ded- 


Why aren’t we called Fish City? 


by Caroline Knapp 





ham, used’ to make B&M Baked Beans, 
but they moved out of state sometime in 
the 1970s. Another brand, Friends Beans, 
used to be manufactured out near 
Malden, but they got bought out around 
the same time, and_ today, -Martha 
Bernard-Welsh told us, most of the baked 
beans in the country are made by an 
outfit called Burnham & Morrill, located 
in Portland, Maine. 

Fine, we thought. Let Portland call 
itself Beantown. We wanna be Fish City. 
* *” * 

Finally, we investigated some of the 
hangers-on, those: people who still use 
the word “bean” or “Beantown” to sell 
their products, and those who remain 
favorably disposed to the lowly bean. 
What did they think of the name? Did 
their goods and services warrant its 
continued use? 

We heard of a, tour-bus company 
called Beantown Trolley and called them 


up. We got a recording: “We're sorry,’ 


your call cannot be completed as 
dialed. . .” Probably moved to Portland. 

We went to a push cart near Faneuil 
Hall called Beantown, which sells 
nothing but stuffed beans: large, furry, 
stuffed-animal versions of beans that 
look like headless, limbless teddy bears. 
Stuffed teddy bear carcasses. Great. 
Images leapt to mind — fat tourists 
stepping off airplanes in lowa City, large, 
stuffed beans under their arms. The 
words, “We got them in Beantown! 
Aren't they cute?” The associations 
others might make between those ugly 
stuffed beans and our fair city.... We 
shuddered and walked away. 

Then we called Dad’s Beantown Diner, 
the restaurant on Boylston Street that’s 
been operating under that name since 
May 1988. Nikki Humphrey, the adver- 
tising manager there, said they used the 
name for a number of reasons. ‘‘Dad”’ 
sounded homey and nice; the ‘diner’ 
part stemmed from the decor. And 


“Beantown”? Well, it sounded “old- 
fashioned,”” Humphrey said. It appealed 
to people like, say, tourists. And are 
beans actually popular with the tourists? 
Do they order many beans? “Well,” she 
said, “we don’t really serve beans. Only 
as a side dish, but they're not a special or 
anything.” 

Sorry. Not good enough. We hung up, 
our resolve to kill the name intensified. 

>” * * 

Finally, just as we were about to 
abandon all hope for Beantown, we 
stumbled upon Barbara Haber, who's in 
charge of the cookbook collection at 
Harvard's Schlesinger Library 

Barbara Haber is a bean fan. She 
doesn’t really care where the name came 
from — New Englanders have always 
cooked beans, she said. They're part of 
our heritage. And even if they're some- 
what irrelevant today, Haber points out 
that the bean’s historical role is hardly 
insignificant: “Whether they're cooked 
with pork or not, whether they're just 
boiled to death, beans have sustained 
people through our hard winters,” she 
said. “I have great respect for the bean.” 

We felt momentarily humbled. We sat 
and. pictured our Puritan ancestors, 
huddled in their homes against the cold, 
keeping themselves alive with the help 
of the lowly bean. The bean suddenly 
took on a certain nobility. We thought, 
“Well, if it weren’t for the bean, we might 
not be alive today.” 

Next we talked to David Kantrowitz, 
owner of the Colony in Boston, and a fine 
restaurateur who takes particular pains 
to research and update authentic New 
England recipes. He spoke of the bean 
with great affection. He talked about the 
historically wide variety of bean prepara- 
tions in New England. He talked about 
Boston recipes, which call for navy 
beans, cooked with salt pork and lots of 
brown sugar. He talked about Vermont 
recipes, made with yellow-eyed beans 
and maple sugar. He told us about the 
recipe he created when he first opened 
the Colony two years ago, a wonderful 
version of the Vermont recipe made with 
ham bone instead of salt pork, and 
cooked long and slow the way beans 
should be cooked, and, well, David 
Kantrowitz made the bean sound down- 
right laudable. “Haute. bean cuisine, we 
thought. What a concept! 

Kantrowitz also.sounded rather hope- 
ful about the future of the bean. When he 
first started serving it, patrons at the 
Colony didn’t quite take to his Vermont 
beans and he took them off the menu. 
But these days tastes are running toward 
heartier foods and robust flavors, and 
beans are. taking their’ place on the 
nation’s roster of “healthful” foods; as 
Kantrowitz put it, ‘the bean is making a 
bit of a comeback.” We thought about 
that. Given time, perhaps Beantown 
could become a chic name, a hip, with-it, 
right-now name 

* Saal * 

But then we'said it again, out loud: “Hi! 
I'm from Beantown!” It still made us 
squirm. 

We thought about alternative nick- 
names, non-squirm names, names that 
might evoke the city’s character more 
clearly. Boston: TrafficTown ... Boston: 
City Near the Cape .. . Boston: City Four 
Hours Away From New York. 

And at last, we said it again. Let 
Portland be Beantown. We wanna be 
Fish City 0 





At Neighborhood Network News, we 
think you should know about the things 





And that's important. Because Boston 
has a lot of neighborhoods and 
communities. And just because some of 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
NETWORK 
NEWS 


Neighborhood Network News 
At 5:30 p.m., 9:00 p.m., and 11:00 p.m. 


Monday through Friday 
Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8 
Telephone 353-9700 


News that affects you directly. BNN-TV 
The Boston Neighborhood Network 
provides Boston with access to cable 
television 


that affect you most directly. In other 
words, the local news 

Neighborhood Network News is a 
unique concept in cable television. 
Unique because we deal exclusively 
with Boston neighborhood and 
community issues. Unique because we 
cover them in depth 


them are small geographically 
doesn't mean their news should be 


In fact, we think it's just the opposite 


Join NNN anchor Chris Lovett, and a 
host of community reporters. Charlies 
Rasmussen, News Director. 





















THE 
BOSTON 
PHOENIX 
FALL PREVIEW 
GUIDE 


has all the extensive 

listings and in-depth 
features to make 

your Fall complete. 


You'll find 
information on 
museums, movies, 
theater, concerts, 
historical sites, 
special attractions, 

and more. * 


Don't fall behind... 
Reach for the 
Boston Phoenix 
Fall Preview Guide. 


Call your Phoenix sales 
representative at 
536-5390 for 
more information. 








OUR BEST 
ROYAL VELVET” & WAMSUTTA 
WOOL BLANKETS 


° 


MASSACHUSETTS-Boston at Newbury Street, Brighton, Brockton, Cambridge at Porter Square, Falmouth, Hanover, Medford, Natick, 
Needham, N. Dartmouth, Orleans, Pembroke, Quincy, Salem, Sudbury, W. Yarmouth, Woburn , Outlet Stores—Norwood, Sagamore 














40-50% 
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TWIN z 9 ” 99 


WAMSUTTA® BRISTOL BAY™ 





Snuggle Up to the Toasty Warmth 
of 100% Pure Cotton Flannel 
Sheet Sets. All styles feature the easy 
care and durability of 100% pure cot- 
ton and the deep, soft flannel napping 
that insures warm, cozy comfort. 

25.00-29.99 twin set... comp. $45. 
35.00-39.99 full set... . comp. $55. 
39.99-45.00 queen set . comp. $60. 
45,.00-49.99 king set... comp. $65. 
See our wide assortment of solid 


color 100% cotton flannel sheets in 
twin to king size: 9.99-25.00 
























LEEJAY 


Shop At Our Store Nearest You, Open 6 Nights & Sunday 


NOW OPEN IN PORTER SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE! 
















KENMORE SQUARE 


FAIR 89 




















SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1989 
10:00 AM TO 4:00 PM 
KENMORE SQUARE, BOSTON 


MUSIC e CHILDREN'S ENTERTAINMENT AND CARNIVAL RIDES 
DUNKING BOOTH FEATURING LOCAL PERSONALITIES e FOOD 
ARTS AND CRAFTS e SIDEWALK SALES e FREE PARKING 


MUSIC BY: 
T.H. & THE WRECKAGE eTHE PREMIERS 
SHE-CRIED ¢ THE B.U. JAZZ ENSEMBLE 


SPONSORED BY: THE BOSTON PHOENIX, WFNX-FM, B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, CORNWALLS, KIDS ARE PEOPLE, 
BANK ye BOSTON, BAYBANK HARVARD TRUST, SHAWMUT BANK, THE BOSTON RED SOX, AND COCA COLA 
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“ The 1989 ~\ 
ROOKIES 


GUIDE TO. 


red-orange-green 
Hite BIU\™S. oer. crane 


omething about the architecture 
& of the Orange Line stations: you 

hear the trains a long time before 
you see them. Long before the first car 
explodes from the tunnel, this sound 
rises up from the tracks, like a gigantic 
chisel being sharpened on God's own 
tool grinder. Fifteen seconds? Thirty? A 
minute? Hard to say. Time gets kind of 
warped when the only light is 
fluorescentand you can‘tgo anywhere 
until the train comes, anyway. 

Two little dudes sit on the edge of the 
platform at Roxbury Crossing, legs 
dangling over the yellow line. Eight-, 
nine-year-olds playing a dangerous, 
subterranean version of chicken. A grisly 
thought: what’s.it gonna be — the high- 
voltage third rail or a couple hundred 
thousand tons of screaming locomotive? 
Jesus. Do you run over and grab them, 
tell them to get the hell away, the train is 
coming? Or do you stand there paralyzed 
and wait for the headline in tomorrow's 
Herald? You hesitate — the train is 
coming! — and swallow hard and dry. A 
woman steps forward, swats one of the 
kids.on the shoulder. Too noisy to hear 
what she’s saying. Christ, c'mon! The 
kids look up and glare. Then, slowly, 
insouciantly, they hoist their legs and 
scoot back. The indestructible always 
take their own sweet time. 

A blast of hot air dries the sweat on 
your face. Relax. Breathe. Shift gears. 
Watch the cars clack by. Try to judge 
where the nearest doors will stop. Mark, 
set, get on. Get out of there. 

If you ride the T every day — to work, 
to school, home again, always the same 
route — the trip becomes what 
psychologists call a “motor program.” 
You don’t have to think — you just do it. 
You stand there on the platform, belly to 
back with a hundred other people, as if 
it’s the most natural thing in the world. 
You step up to the yellow line every so 
often and peer down the dark tracks. You 
squeeze aboard. You stake out your 
space. You secrete yourself behind a 
paper or a book or your own two glazed 
eyes. An inner clock tells you exactly 
when to get up out of your seat and head 
for the exit, exactly how long the doors 
will remain open. It’s a disappearing act 
— comfortable, safe, forgettable. 

But if you ride the rails hard — hit 
every single damn stop on every line 
over the course of two or three days — 
the experience takes on a transcendent 
quality. A real trip, so to speak. After all, 
you can read only so many newspapers. 
You can pretend to be marvelously self- 
absorbed for only so long. You can ignore 
the roar of the train only until it begins to 
sound like the shriek of a man falling 
down a bottomless pit. Eventually, you 
reach a jangled state of altered 
consciousness. Every form of humanity, 
every occurrence and incident becomes a 
character and act and scene of human 

drama. A Sunday morning on the Blue 
Line, inbound: a frightening old beggar 
with a bloated tongue shuffles the length 





of the car, a long strand of drool dangling 
from his lower lip. He’s got the routine 
down cold. He bellows, “Change? 
Change?” and — revulsion being a better 
motivator than compassion — recoiling 
passengers cough up coins. A Tuesday | 
afternoon on the Red Line, inbound from 
Fields Corner: a beautiful Hispanic 
woman with three small boys clambers 
aboard. The children press their faces 
against the smudged glass. One of them 
says his name is Nigel. He pronounces it 
“Ni-gel,” then “Ny-hyel.” He counts 
aloud in Spanish, then English. His 
mother smiles. A Thursday night on the 
inbound Green: a crush of Midwestern 
Jesus freaks wearing name tags pile on at 
Auditorium. By Copley, they're singing 
hymns. A woman by the door shouts, 
“Shut the fuck up!” but the Christian ~ 
soldiers keep marching on. The only 
thing to do is go AWOL at Arlington and 
pray for deliverance. 

About 654,000 people ride the 
subways, buses, and commuter trains of 
the Massachusetts Bay Transportation 
Authority every day. That'’s about 14 
percent more than the entire population 
of Boston. Students. Tourists. The 
occasional motorist with a busted 
alternator or a smashed front end. And 
hundreds of thousands of people of 
every ilk who depend on public 
transportation to get them to work, to get 
them home, to get them where they just 
want to go. 

The T takes you to the places you'd 
never visit if you were in charge. And 
think about this: there are people who 
take the train every day and have 
absolutely no concept of what lies 
between and beyond their homes and 
where they work. Ride the Red Line. Yes, 
it goes to Harvard and Park Street and 
Downtown Crossing and Quincy. But it 
also goes down through the real 
backbone of Boston, down through 
Southie and Dorchester, two of the 
whitest and blackest and most confused 
parts of the city. It goes down to 
Ashmont, where you can pick up the old 
trolleys that rumble through Milton to 
Mattapan Square. Which is a hell of a lot 
different from Harvard Square. Then 
there’s the Orange Line. With the 
exception of the Back Bay and 
Chinatown and a couple other stations, 
the Orange Line is a series of concrete 
bunkers surrounded by green space. East 
Germany with a twist of The Stepford 
Wives and a shot of Brave New World. 
The Blue Line starts downtown at 
Bowdoin Square and runs up through 


Eastie, past the airport, to the horse track, 


Revere Beach, and the greyhound races. 
The Blue Line stations have this sort of 
tawdry, decaying feel to them, all salty 
and moldering and peeling, like poor 
stepchildren.of Coney Island. And the 
Green Line. The Green takes you from 
Somerville to Park Street to Kenmore 
underground. The aboveground lines go 
through Allston and Brighton, through 
the BU and BC kids’ turf, down Beacon 





Street, down through the rest of 
Brookline, and not far enough into 
Jamaica Plain and Roxbury. 

Ride. Ride hard, Take it all in — the 
sights, the smells, the sounds. Granola- 
heads with backpacks. Business suits 
hidden behind Boston Globes. Cheers T- 
shirts. Danielle Steel paperbacks. 
Leather. Polyester. The Herald. 
Briefcases. Bookbags. High heels. Work 
boots. Sneakers. Poverty. Money. Race. 
Body odor. Bicycling pants. Cigarette 
smoke. The scent of liquor. Laughter. 
Ravings. Smiles. Screeches. Stares. 
Sidelong glances. Eyes searching dark 
tunnels. Children dangling their legs in 
the path of danger... _ 


All’s fare 


bargain. That's what the friendly 

folks at the T said this summer 
when they jacked up the subway fares 
from 60 cents to 75 cents. A bargain! But 
of course! Now it costs only 25 percent 
more to get packed into a hot, steamy 
subway car twice a day with a couple 
hundred other hapless, car-less slaves of 
public transportation, crammed in there 
haunch to paunch like a load of cattle on 
their way to slaughter, and dragged off 
into the bowels of the city. 

Makes you feel lucky to live here, 
doesn’t it? 

Well, it should. Just to make sure we 
weren't getting lied to about this bargain 
business, we called around to some other 
cities. The bad news: Detroit's “people 
mover” is cheaper. The good news: you 
don't live in Detroit. 

Anyway, we're actually getting a 
pretty good deal. What follows is a 
comparison of rail fares in seven 
arbitrarily selected American cities. 


Detroit: 50 cents. 

San Francisco: inner-city rail, 85 cents; 
cable cars, $2; regional rail, 85 cents to $3 
(depending on time of day and 
destination). 

Washington, DC: 85 cents to $2.55 
(depending on time of day and 
destination). 

New York City: $1. 

Miami: $1. 

Philadelphia: $1,25. 

Chicago: $1.25. 


Fun facts 


ere are a few interesting and fun 
facts to mull over the next time 
you re enduring a good half-hour of 
mind-numbing T-dium: 
® Average daily ridership (on buses, 
subways, and commuter rail) is about 
654,000. (Population of Boston: 573,000.) 
®@ The Green Line, whose trolleys cover 
33 miles (each way) on four branches, is 
the heaviest-traveled line — 223,000 
riders a day. 
@ The Red Line is the longest subway 





line — 17 miles from Alewife to Braintree 
(12 miles from Alewife to Ashmont). 

© The Blue Line is the shortest — 5.9 
miles from Bowdoin Square to 
Wonderland. 

® More than.800 buses run daily on 150 
routes throughout the region. The routes 
cover more than 700 miles. 

® Three companies contract commuter- 
boat service from the T. All told, they 
make 21 one-way trips each day, 
transporting about 2200 passengers a 
month. 

® More than 19,000 people in 44 
communities are registered for The Ride, 
a door-to-door van service for the 
disabled. 

® About 121,000 people ride the T on 
discounted monthly passes. 


A short history 


@ March 26, 1856: the first trolley line in 
the region begins service. Horse-drawn 
cars run from Harvard Square, in 
Cambridge, to Cambridge and North 
Grove streets, in Boston. 

® January 1, 1889: electric-streetcar 
service begins (from Allston to Park 
Square, via Coolidge Corner, Beacon 
Street, Mass Ave, and Boylston Street). 
® September 1, 1897: the nation’s first 
subway — running from the Public 
Garden to Park Street — opens. 

® December 24, 1900: the city’slast 
horsecar line, on Marlboro Street, closes. 
@ February 24, 1922: the area’s first bus 
route, on North Beacon Street, in 
Brighton, begins operating. 

© August 25, 1965: a watershed day — 
the transit authority officially adopts the 
moniker “the T” and announcés color- 
coding of the various lines. 

® October 27, 1966: air-conditioned 
buses. 

© September 13, 1974: Braille subway 
maps. 

® October 8, 1974: the T adopts purple as 
the official color scheme for commuter- 
rail lines. 

© September 1, 1975: the regular fare 
rises from 20 cents to 25 cents. 

® june 6 through 16, 1977: lottery 
registration for jobs as bus operators, 
porters, and collectors. 

® December 12, 1977: transit maps'in 
Chinese. 

© November 9, 1978: installation of bike 
racks at 12 stations. 

® june 1, 1983: installation of lockers for 
bicycle riders at Wollaston Station on the 
Red Line. 

® june 1, 1986: bicycles allowed on Red, 
Blue, and Orange Lines on Sundays. 

® November 6, 1986: McGruff, the crime- 
prevention dog, kicks off anti- 
pickpocketing campaign at Park Street 
Station. 

® july 14, 1988: bicycles allowed on 
north-side commuter trains on Sundays 
and selected holidays. 

® May 1, 1989: fares rise from 60 cents to 
present 75 cents. 














The real T map 
of Boston............ 


illustration by Bob Priest 
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The Celtics! The Bruins! The Registry! 
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CHINATOWN i 
A/K/A the Combat Zone. Sex, drugs, and 
hot spring rolls. 

ARLINGTON 

Big church, bus station, male hookers. Oh 

yeah, the Ritz-Cariton, too (groovy bar if Doctors, students (Don Bosco Technical 

you can afford the drinks). High School), a perfectly cylindrical, 
windowless church (the Church of Alll 
Nations), and prostitutes run out of the 
Combat Zone. 


AUDITORIUM 


Tower Records. Newbury Street. The 
Pour House. The Berklee College of Music. 


ries 


The Boston Public Library. Hint: if you 
actually want to find the book you're 
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7 fa The BU Bookstore, the Rat (cool live sw newspaper sere = Also, the other Amtrak connection. 
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tetrad Gen hare Bie RESERVOIR paseo ot 
RUGGLES/MUSEUM © 8% STONY BROOK & 
The Sam Adams brewery and the prettiest 
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ris ara GREEN STREET 


Makes regular stops in other tidy Brookline 
locales. 


Green Street Station (cool rock-and-roll 
club) and a commie bookstore. 











&D BACK BAY /SOUTH END 


SOUTH STATION 
Amtrak to New York, Philly, and DC. Also, 
an incredible view of downtown Boston at 
ight. 


OF 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL CEN\TER 


BROADWAY 
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£8 JFK/UMASS 


The Kennedy Library. 


NORTH Hi 
QUINCY i 

Big hair (North Quincy High Schoo!) and 
big bucks (the State Street Bank 
SAVIN HILL — 

Traces of gentrification drifting in from 
Kennedy complex. 


WOLLASTON 


Cheap dates at the Wollaston 
Theatre —a buck Monday 


FIELDS CORNER O 


Dorchester Avenue. Cail it Dot Ave. Irish and Tuesday nights. 
bars, black kids, and a gun club. 
QUINCY 

SHAWMUT = © CENTER 
White-black working-class neighborhood. Quincy, and Henry) houses. 
The minorities here are professionals 
a QUINCY 

Gy ADAMS 










Fi 4 of 
ASHMONT ententpne Gam. 
Back on Dot Ave. Last third-rail stop on 
the Red Line and home of the Ashmont 


Grille. Aboveground light rail to Mattapan 


: ‘rane BRAINTREE 
THE ‘E’ BRANCH Sere 
———— seamen G. MATTAPAN Hs: 


to Prudential (the little skyscraper) and 


Symphony (Symphony Hall and the 


Road, and Capen Street). 


and Jim's Restaurant. From there, it’s a 
hellish bus ride on the No. 39 to Forest 
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die. Seriously. The old cars — they have all 
the ambiance of a school bus — arrive 
from Ashmont via two stops in Dorchester 
(Cedar Grove and Butier Street) and four 
in Milton (Milton, Central Avenue, Valley 
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A foot soldier’s story 


What cabbies, clerks, and club doorpeople think you should know 


Hub Club hostess Martine Bernard 


ike any city, Boston has its 
i mysteries, some shallow, 

and some deep. It may 
take you about three seconds to 
figure out the subway system, for 
example, as T lines are color- 
coded like a giant Playskool train 
set. Other aspects of life in the 
city — where to find food after 2 
a.m., how to get a ticket toa 
Celtics game, what “creative 
dress” means to Boston nightclub 
doormen — can seem 
incomprehensible to anyone who 


| didn’t grow up here, and the 
| answers aren't in the guidebooks. 
| For the newly arrived, here’s 
| street-level tips and straight dope 


from Boston’s service workers, 
trendy insiders, and the rank and 
file of average Joes. 
Shopping 
Juston, stylist at Newbury Street's 
Frank Xavier salon, on where to 
rest your feet or find a cheap lunch 
on Newbury Street 

“A lot of establishments have 
front stoops, and nobody minds 
if you sit down for a few minutes 
to catch your breath. There are 
two places on the corner of 
Dartmouth Street where you can 
sit all day if you want to — on the 
stone slabs by the parking lot or 
across the street in front of the 
school. There are also a couple of 





benches up by Friday’s on Exeter 
Street, but those are usually 
occupied. 

“Generally you can’t get a 
decent sandwich and drink for $5 
on Newbury Street. Riccotti’s Sub 
Shop (154A Newbury) is a good 
exception, so is Tony Lena’s 
(237B Newbury) — you can get a 
meatball sub, chips, and a Coke 
for about $4 or $5.” 


Cashier, Strawberries, 411 
Washington Street, on the 
Downtown Crossing shopping 
experience ; 

‘Among the better reasons to 
shop at Downtown Crossing are 
the street vendors, most of whom 
are from Ireland and very cute. 

“It’s a good place to go if you 
know what you want and don’t 
care how you look. Unlike 
Newbury Street or Copley Place, 
everybody in Downtown 
Crossing looks as bad as you do 
and is in as bad a mood. 

“It’s crowded most of the time, 
but depending on where you're 
from that might not take much 
getting used to. If you're from 
New York, you'll feel right at 
home.” 


Waiting in line 
Kathi Connelly, Director of Public 





by Robin Vaughan 


Relations, Registry of Motor 
Vehicles, on relatively painless 
visits to the Registry 

The Registry has a goal of 
getting people through the 
vehicle-registration line in 20 
minutes. That goal is met about 
90 percent of the time. If you’re 
registering a car, the middle two 
weeks of the month are the best 
times to come. All our branch 
offices, except for Roslindale, are 
full-service offices, so you don't 
necessarily have to come to the 
Nashua Street headquarters. 

“The goal for getting people 
through the driver's license line is 
15 minutes, and that’s about 90 
percent successful, too. For liquor 
ID’s, people should call ahead to 
their nearest Registry office. In 
some cases, an appointment is 
needed, and the hours for liquor 
ID’s vary.” 


Mary Biggins, Teletron operator, on 
getting tickets for major rock 
concerts 

“The fastest sellouts are the big 
shows — the Stones, 
Springsteen, U2. The Stones’ first 
show at Sullivan Stadium sold 
out in two and a half hours — 
and that’s 60,000 people. 

“Unless you're going to camp 
out at the box office, your 





The Registry wait 


hances of getting good seats are 
better if you call Teletron. It’s all 
computerized, so we sell the 
same seats at the same rate as the 
box office. If you're one of the 
first on line at the box office, you 
will get a good seat. If you're not, 
taking your chances on the 
phone is the next best thing. 

“If you go to Teletron in 





person, the worst lines are in the 
mall outlets. There are only two 
outlets in the city, and both are 
better than the mall outlets. A lot 
of people don’t know that Bostix 
in Faneuil Hall sells concert 
tickets now, because they used to 
only do theater. Hardly anybody 
knows about the newest outlet, in 
the Channel, so that’s probably 










































































the best bet.” 


Pahkin’ the cah 

Jerry Connors, Director of 
Enforcement, Boston Traffic and. 
Parking, on parking in the city 

“The worst places to park in 
Boston are the North End, Back 
Bay, and Beacon Hill, but spaces 
are at a premium everywhere. 
Consider that posted regulations 
do mean something. If the sign 
says “Tow Zone” and it’s 
downtown, you might be towed 
within a minute and a half. 

“If you are fortunate enough to 
be towed by the city, you can go 
to 200 Frontage Road in South 
Boston the same day, present 
your driver's license and $27 
cash, US currency, and get your 
car back. If you're towed by a 
private company, you'll probably 
have to go to some greasy lot 
. where there will bea German 
Shepherd barking at you. To find 
out where your car is, call the 
Boston Police Tow Line, 
247-4629. 

“If you earn five or more 
parking tickets and fail to pay 
them or to.successfully appeal 
them, you will become boot- 
eligible. That means that if we see 
your car on the street, we put a 
boot on it, and in order for you to 












Mary Biggins can help you get ticketed. 








get it off you have to come to the 
Office of the Parking Clerk to pay 
all fines and penalties, plus a $56 
boot-removal fee. We accept 
cash, certified check, Mastercard, 
or Visa. 

“To avoid this procedure, you 
can always find out how much 
you owe by calling 725-4410. You 
can pay by mail or come in 
person to Room 224, City Hall, 
Monday through Friday from 9 


- a.m. to 5:30 p.m. and on Saturday 


from 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 

“Non-resident, full-time 
students can have a car here, but 
they have to get a sticker at Room 
224 to show they're exempted 
from having to register their cars 
in Massachusetts. Everybody else 
who moves to Massachusetts 
with a car has 30 days to get a 
Mass, registration.” 


Dance clubs and dress 
codes 
Jessica Wheelock, security guard, 
barback, and doorperson, on 
dressing for Axis 

“We're an alternative nightclub 
and cater to people who enjoy 
alternative music, alternative 
living, and so on. The point of the 
dress code is not so much to 
discourage people from coming 
as to make the people who come 


here feel comfortable in this 
environment. 

“No jeans, sneakers, or athletic 
wear. Black denim is okay. This is 
usually not negotiable but it 
depends on the night and the 
doorman.” 


Terri, bartender, on dressing for 
Ground Zero 

“The dress code is to keep the 
preppy-whatevers out, unless 
they can get with the program. 
No suits, ties, or fancy dresses. T- 
shirts and jeans are fine. Black is 
suggested.” 


Elizabeth, receptionist, on dressing 
for Citi 

“To maintain the high 
standards of our clientele, we 
require men to wear collared 
shirts, dress pants, and dark 
shoes. On Fridays and Saturdays 
in the fall and winter, men must 
wear sports coats. No jeans, 
sneakers, or athletic wear are 
permitted.” 


Martine Bernard, hostess, on 
dressing for the Hub Club 

“We have a ‘creative dress’ 
requirement, but it’s hard to put 
in specific terms. The idea is 
that decor, atmosphere, and 
clientele should blend 
aesthetically. Creative dress is 
very funky, very elegant, or very 
bohemian.” 


Jon Rosbrook, general manager, on 
dressing for Venus de Milo 

“Officially, the rule is creative 
dress — no acid-washed clothes, 
white shoes, sneakers, or hats on 
men. Otherwise, who gets in is at 
the discretion of the doorman. 
Dress codes are a way of 
assembling like-minded people 
— people pay money at the door, 
and for their money they should 
be able to expect a certain kind of 
crowd. [Venus] is alternative to 
just about anybody’s 
environment.” 


Rooting for the home team 
Box office cashier, Boston Garden, 
on the odds of getting Celtics tickets 
“Before the season starts, 
tickets go orrsale for the first half 
of the season, and then a few 
weeks later they go on sale for 
the second half. The bulk of these 
are obstructed-view seats. 











“If you stop by the box office 
on game day, there might be a 
cancellation. The press people 
and such don’t always use their 
seats. If you work in the area it’s 
not a bad idea to check at the box 
office regularly — you never 
know.” 


Tommy DiGregorio, sports fan, on 
Celtics tickets and sports dates 

“I go to a couple of Celtics 
games a year, because I know 
someone who has season tickets. 
Sometimes private ticket 
agencies sell them — usually in 
New Hampshire — for about 
double the original price. For at 
least double the price, the 
scalpers sell them outside the 
Garden. 

“I'd say a Celtics game is a 
good place to take a date — the 
crowd is mostly businessmen and 
yuppies. 

“Sox games are good, too, but 
I'd recommend stadium seats 





Juston partakes of a cheap lunch at Rudi’s. 





over the bleachers, which can be 


rowdy. It used to be worse, 
though — you don’t hear too 
many horror stories about 
Fenway rowdiness anymore. 

“I'ma football fan, but I don’t 
think it’s worth it to go to 
Foxboro to see the Patriots. It’s an 
all-day thing, you leave early, get 
home late, there’s a line getting 
into the parking lot, traffic after 
the game. There are a lot of drunk 
people at Foxboro, and almost all 
the seats are bleachers, like a 
high- school stadium. It’s 
definitely not a good idea for a 
date. 

“Bruins games aren't so bad 
anymore. The odds of getting 
into a fight are very small if you 
mind your own business. I guess 
it’s a good place for a date.” 


Cops and robbers 
John, Checker Cab driver, with tips 
for rubes 

“Avoid the 600 block of 
Washington Street — the 
midpoint of which is the Naked I, 
at 666 Washington. Street 
peddlers will tell you they can get 
you anything from drugs to girls 
to credit cards. They have none, 
usually. Basically they bring you 
down an alley and relieve you of 
your money. 

“I've seen, on any given night, 








a succession of drunk men being 
approached by street hookers 
and aggressively fondled — 
seconds later they realize their 
pockets have been picked, and 
the girl's already around the 
corner. Walk fast and kéep your 
hands in your pockets. 

“Boston doesn’t really seem to 
have too many rip-off traps. 
There are neighborhoods you 
want to avoid if you don’t live 
there, but it’s pretty hard to 
stumble into them accidentally. 

“A good way to get yourself 
into trouble is to argue with a 
cop. Not always, but often 
enough it’s not an intelligent 
thing to do.” 


Jim Ball, MBTA spokesman, on 
safety and public transportation 
“This is absolutely the safest 
transportation system in the 
country. But if you have any 
trouble, you can always go to the 
driver for assistance, and at just 
about every station there’s an 
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inspector on the platform who's 
empowered to make arrests.” 


After-midnight snacks 
John again, Checker Cab driver, on 
late-night food in Boston 

“You can get food in 
Chinatown until four in the 
morning, in some restaurants 
even with ‘cold tea’ — usually a 
can of Miller in a brown bag. 

“Buzzy’s Roast Beef (Charles 
Circle) has basic roast-beef ° 
sandwiches and fried food until 5 
a.m. 

“Usually | get a pizza at the end 
of my shift at the Boston House of 
Pizza in Park Square. It’s open 
until 4 a.m., and I'd recommend it 
over Pizza Pad (Kenmore 
Square).” 


David Mars, rock-band manager 
and former nightclub booking 
agent, on after-hours burgers in 
Harvard Square 

“The only place I'd go to eat 
after two is the Tasty (Sandwich 
Shop, Harvard Square — open all 
night). It’s a hamburger/hotdog 
stand, pretty much — good fries 
and burgers. The counter 
atmosphere is nice even though 
there are only a couple of stools. 
They play the music loud and the 
cook is usually congenial.” O 
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AIDS 


HOTLINES 


AIDS Hotline for Teens: (800) 234- TEEN. General information provided and referrals made by 
trained high-school students. Lines open Monday through Saturday from 4 to 8 p.m. 
Boston City AIDS Hotline: 424-5916. Information and referrals Monday through Friday from 8 


a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


Massachusetts AIDS Hotline/AIDS Action Line: (800) 235-2331. Information and referrals 
Monday through Friday from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., Saturday from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and Sunday from noon 


to 4 p.m. 


National AIDS information Clearinghouse: (800) 458-5231. A number of publications are 
available through this agency as well as referrals to local resources. Call 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., Monday 


through Friday. 


National Gay Lesbian Crisis Line: (800) 221-7044. Basic information and referrals available 


Diseases Hotline/American Social Health 


Monday through Friday from 5 to 10 p.m. and on Saturday from 1 to 5 p.m. 
National Sexually Transmitted 


Association: (800) 227-8922. Information provided Monday through Friday from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Public Heaith Service AIDS information Hotline: (800) 342-AIDS or (800) 342-SIDA (for 
Spanish-speakers). Recorded information can be heard 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 
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Allston: 
Hobart Street Play Area, Hobart Street and 
Raneleigh Road 
Portsmouth Street Playground, Portsmouth 
Street 
Smith Playground, Weston Avenue and 
North Harvard Street 
Boston: 
Lee (Fens) Playground, Park Drive 

3 
Galvin Park, Lake and Foster Streets 
Charlestown: 
Doherty Playground, 345 Bunker Hill Street 
Edwards Playground, Mead, Main, and Eden 
Streets 
Ryan Playground, 35 Alford Street 
Dorchester: 
Downer Avenue Playground, Downer 
Avenue and Hancock Street 
Garvey Playground, Neponset Avenue 
(opposite Chickatawbut Street) 
Harambee Park, Blue Hill and Talbot 
Avenues 
Hemingway Playground, Adams Street 
Hunt Playground, Almont Street 
Ripley Playground, Ripley Road (near 
Harvard Street) 
Roberts Playground, 56 Dunbar Avenue 
Ronan Park, Adams Street and Mount Ida 
Road 
Ryan Play Area, Harbor View Street (at 
Dorchester Avenue) 
Savin Hill Park, Grampian Way 
Walsh Playground, Gallivan Boulevard 
(corner of Washington Street) 
Walker Playground, Norfolk Street 
East Boston: 
American Legion Playground, 320 East Eagle 
Street 


BASKETBALL COURTS 
(ILLUMINATED) 


The lights go out at 11 p.m. 


Lopresti Park, Summer and New Streets 
Noyes Playground, Saratoga and Boardman 
Streets 

Porzio Park, Jeffreys, Sumner, and Marginal 
Streets 

Hyde Park: 

Amatucci Playground, East Glenwood and 
Hyde Park Avenues 

lacono Playground, Milton and Readville 
Streets 

Ross Playground, Westminster Street (near 
Wood Avenue) 

Jamaica Plain: 

Jefferson Playground, Heath, Crawford, and 
Floyd Streets 

Mozart Street Play Area, Centre and Mozart 
Streets 

North End: 

DeFilipo Playground, Snow Hill Street 
Roxbury: 

Ceylon Street Playground, Ceylon and 
Intervale Streets 

Clifford Playground, Norfolk Avenue and 
Proctor Street 

Connolly Playground, Marcella and Highland 
Streets 

McLaughlin Playground, Parker Hill Street 
Washington Park, Dale and Bainbridge 
Streets 

South Boston: 

Columbus Park, 1005 Columbia Road 
Sweeney Playground, West Fifth Street 
South End: 

Pagoda Park, Kneeland Street (Chinatown) 
Sparrow Park, West Rutland Square 

West Roxbury: 

Billings Field, La Grange and Bellevue Streets 
Hynes Playground, VFW Parkway (at 
Brucewood Street) 
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COMPLAINTS 
@l#/ F © (WHERE TO TAKE THEM) 


If you think you've been had or treated unjustly, write to the 
appropriate agency listed (by complaint) below. More information regarding 
consumer complaints may be found in the “Massachusetts Consumer 
Resource Guide,” available through the Better Business Bureau. Call them 


at 482-9151 to order a copy. 


advertising or mail order: Federal Trade Commission, Advertising and Mail Order, 
10 Causeway Street, Boston 02222; 565-7276 after 1 p.m. 
Faulty appliances: Major Appliance Consumer Action Panel, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 


Illinois 60606; (312) 984-5858 or (800) 621-0477. 


Credit Bureau reporting: Federal Trade Commission, Consumer Credit, 10 Causeway Street, Suite 


1184, Boston 02222; 565-7240 after 1 p.m. 


Debt-colliection practices: Federal Trade Commission, Debt Collection Practices, 10 Causeway 


Street, Suite 1184, Boston 02222; 565-7276 after 1 p.m. 


Discrimination: Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimination, 1 Ashburton Place, Room 601, 


Boston 02108; 727-3990. 


Quality of food, drugs, cosmetics: Food and Drug Administration Regional Office, Consumer 
Affairs Office, One Montvale Avenue, Stoneham 02180; 279-1479. 
Funeral services: Funeral Service Consumer Arbitration Program, Box 27641, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin, 53227; (800) 662-7666. 


State-highway conditions: Department of Public Works, Highway Maintenance Division, 10 


Park Plaza, Boston.02116; 973-7740. 


insurance practices: Massachusetts Division of Insurance, 100 Cambridge Street, Floor 18, Boston 


02202; 727-7189. 


MBTA operations: Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authority, Transportation Building, 10 Park 


Plaza, Boston 02116; 772-5215.- 


Securities (brokers, agents): Office of the Secretary of State, Securities Division, 1 Ashburton 


Place, Room 1719, Boston 02108; 727-3548. 


Public utility billing: Department of Public Utilities, Consumer Division, 100 Cambridge Street, 


Boston 02202; 727-3531 or (800) 392-6066. 
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\,. CONDOM 
MACHINES 


® Man-Ray: 21 Brookline Street, Cambridge (men’s room) 

6 University of Boston: Harbor Campus, Dorchester (Wheatley Hall, first-floor 
men’s room) 

» The Pour House: 907-909 Boylston Street, Boston (next to the phones in the back of the bar area) 

® Moward Johnson: 575 Comm Ave, Boston (in the ladies’ room) 

© Club Mis 608 Somerville Avenue, Somerville (men’s room) 

® The Channel: 25 Necco Street, Boston (men’s room) - 
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EATING DISORDERS 
wen (HELP FOR) 


» Hotlines : 

» Anorexia Bulimia Treatment and Education Center: (800) 33-ABTEC. Literature and 
answers to questions are available 24 hours a day. 

6 Bulimia Anorexia Self-Help: (800) 227-4785. Call from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Provides information 
regarding bulimia, anorexia, depression, anxiety, and phobias. 

¢ Bulimia Anorexia Self-Help Crisis Line: (800) 762-3334. Crisis intervention and information 24 
hours a day. 

» National Anorexic Aid Hotline: (614) 436-1112. Offers referrals for support groups. Lines open 
during regular business hours. After business hours you can leave a message. 

» Support Groups 

® Anorexia and Bulimia Care (ABC): support groups meet in various locations. A $20 fee is 
required to join the Anorexia Nervosa Society of Massachusetts. Call Pat Warner at 259-9767. 

6 ABC’s 7th Annual Eating Disorders Conference: “Eating Disorders — A Multidimensional 
Perspective,” April 22, Boston Park Plaza Hotel, Boston. The fee is $25 for members, $40 for non- 
members. Call 259-9767 for information and tickets. 

» The Hanneman Hospital Eating Disorder Support Group: meets from 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. on 
the third Saturday of each month (except August) at Christ Church, 1 Garden Street, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. The meetings are free and open to the public. a 

® Mass General Hospital: cal! Darcy Andrews at 726-2724 for more information. 

» Overeaters Anonymous: cal! 641-2303 for more information. 

» Treatment Programs (Generally, these programs include an initial evaluation, follow-up therapy, 
and support groups. Fees vary. Most may be covered by medical insurance.) 

® Behavior Associates: Boston, 262-9116. 

6 Bulimia Group: Cambridge Hospital, 498-1000. 

» The Anorexia Nervosa and Associated Disorders Clinic at The Children’s Hospital: 
735-7178. Offers outpatient care for ages 12 to 21. Inpatient treatment also availablefor those age 18 
or under (735-7724). ; 

» The Delphi Center: Quincy, 786-0137. 

» Eating Disorders Educational Forum at Newton-Wellesiey Hospital: an educational 
program for the family and friends of eating-disorder sufferers. The fee is $5 per person. Call 243-6157 
for dates and times. 

» Feeding Ourselves, Inc.: Arlington, 661-3727. 

» Francis Stern Nutrition Center: Tufts New England Medical Center, 956-5273. 

® Mass General Hospital: offers outpatient treatment and inpatient crisis intervention. Call Darcy 
Andrews at 726-2724 for more information. y 


» Newton-Wellesiey Hospital Eating Disorders Program: 243-6157. 
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; wm ALL-NIGHT 
GAS STATIONS 


® Aliston: Merit Oil Company, 219 Cambridge Street — 254-9488. 
® Boston: Fenway Park Exxon (full-service), 1420 Boylston Street — 247-8942. 
6 Brighton: Yassin Gulf (full-service), 1650 Comm Ave — 566-1025. 
® Brookline: Akis Gulf Station (full-service), 25 Washington Street — 566-9293. 
@ Cambridge: Merit Oil Company, 287 Prospect Street — 354-9613. 
@ Cape Cod: Bourne Rotary Texaco, 5 MacArthur Boulevard, Bourne — (508) 759-8964. 
® Chelsea: Burke Citgo (full-service truck stop), 284 Eastern Avenue — 884-7800. 
® East Boston: Airport Exxon, Logan Airport — 567-9507. : 
® Leominster: Searstown Shell Car Wash, 26 Commercial Road (off Route 2) — 534-3316. 
Lexington: Bomar Sunoco (full-service), Route 128 (between Routes 2 and 2A) — 862-9662. 
Needham: Needham Heights Shell, 875 Highland Avenue — 444-9745. 
® Roxbury: Roxbury 24-Hour Service Station, 310 Blue Hill Avenue — 427-9212. 
Warren Street 24-Hour Service Station, 188 Warren Avenue — 427-6363. 
® Worcester: Shell and Foodmart (with 24-hour deli), 48 Madison Street (Seven Hill Plaza) — (508) 
757-2217. 
There are several 24-hour stations along the Mass. Turnpike. Just remember 
that they collect toll charges 24 hours a day, too. 
6 Natick: eastbound; Exxon — (508) 655-2938. 
® Framingham: westbound; Sunoco — (508) 877-8807. 
® Westboro: westbound; Mobi! — (508) 366-4941. 
® Chariton: exit 6 eastbound; Mobil — (508) 248-4735. 
exit 6 westbound; Exxon — (508) 248-5798. 
@ Ludiow: exit 3 eastbound; Texaco — (413) 589-3779. 
exit 4 westbound; Mobil — (413) 589-7333. 
6 Blandford: exit 2 eastbound; Exxon — (413) 848-2056. 
exit 2 westbound; Exxon — (413) 848-2715. 
® Lee: exit 1 eastbound; Mobil — (413) 243-3288. 
exit 1 westbound; Sunoco — (413) 243-3344. 


HAIRCUTS 
(CHEAP) 


S When you're ready for a new look, 
SP consider walking into one of the beauty schools listed below. 
» Blaine Hair School: 530 Comm Ave, Boston, 266-2661. 
6 Bojack Ltd.: 47 Spring Street, West Roxbury, 323-0844. 
» La Newton School of Beauty Culture: 636 Warren Street, Roxbury, 427-6886. 
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tease 
| »-Mansfield Beauty Academy: 15 Riverside Avenue, Medford, 391-1200. 
» Mansfield Beauty Schools: 200 Parking Way, Quirity, 479-1090. 

» Quincy Beauty Academy: 30 Franklin Street, Quincy, 471-1440. 

6 Wilfred Beauty Academy: Hamilton Place, Boston, 542-1755. 
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GIVING 
(OF YOURSELF) 


The following organizations need cooks, servers, dishwashers, delivery 
people, performers — whatever you can do, your service is needed. 
(Call ahead for times and details) For further information and up-to-the- 
minute donation opportunities call the Hunger Hotline, 523-7010. 












6 Boston: 
| Arlington Street Supper Club, 351 Boylston Street, 536-7050. 
| Church of the Advent, 33 Brimmer Street, 523-2377, contact Rev. David Curry. 


Haley House, 23. Dartmouth Street, 262-5781. 

Little Brothers/Friends of the Elderly, 530 Columbus Avenue (South End), 536-2404, contact Mary 
Flanders. 

Morgan Memorial/Goodwill, 1010 Harrison Avenue, 445-1010, contact Deborah Henderson. 
Project Place, 32 Rutland Street (South End), 262-3740, contact Susan Douglass. 

Salvation Army/Harbor Light Center, 407 Shawmut Avenue, 536-7469, contact Mrs. Major Peterson. 
6 Brockton: 

St. Paul’s Kitchen, 80 Pleasant Street, (508) 586-7751, contact Louise Morgan. 

» Cambridge: 

Cambridge East End House, 105 Spring Street (near Lechmere), 876-4444, contact Marilyn Mesiti. 
6 Dorchester: 

Pilgrim Congregational Church, 540 Columbia Road (Uphams Corner), 282-0456, contact David or 
Margaret Venator. 

Quincy: 

Quincy Crisis Center, 98 Philip Street (Wollaston), 471-7075, contact Sally Garneau. 

6 Roxbury: 

Our Daily Bread, 517 Blue Hill Avenue (St. Hugh’s Church), 427-4327. 

St. Monica’s Home, 17 Highland Park Street, 445-8961, contact Carole Zinter. 

6 Salem: 

Crombie Street Church, 7 Crombie Street, (508) 745-1121, contact Jeanna Lynch. 

6 Somerville: 

Project Soup, 1 Summer Street (Somerville Corporation), 776-5931, contact William Lark. 
Somerville/Cambridge Elder Services, 280 Washington Street (Lincoln Park Community School), 








628-2601 (extension 557), contact Dot Morrill. 








FIOTLINES: = 
Wh (GENERAL) 


 A.S.K., 244-1155: (stands for “after school kids”) for the questions and concerns of school-age 
children home alone. Monday through Friday, 2:30 to 5 p.m. 

» Alcoholics Anonymous, 426-9444: sobriety and meeting referrals. Monday through Friday, 9 
a.m. to 9 p.m.; Saturday, Sunday, and holidays, noon to 9 p,m. (from 9 p.m. to opening, leave a 
message on the answering machine; your call will be returned the following morning). 

» Cocaine Hotline, (800) 262-2463: cocaine-related problems and general substance abuse. 24 
hours, seven days a week. 

» Code, (508) 263-8777: general crisis (talks with anyone who considers themselves to be in crisis 
for any reason; welcomes elderly issues). 24 hours, seven days a week. 

» Connection, 861-1233: problems and concerns of adolescents (the phones are manned by 
adolescents). Tuesday through Thursday, 6 to 10 p.m. 

» Contact Help Line, 244-4350: general purpose (call to discuss any type of problem you may 
have). 24 hours, seven days a week. 

» Deaf Support Line, 332-9416: (by teletypewriter) problems of the deaf. Friday and Saturday, 7 to 
11 p.m. 

» Massachusetts Drug and Alcohol Hotline, (800) 327-5050: drug, alcohol, and related 
problems. 24 hours, seven days a week. 

» Parental Stress Line, (800) 632-8188: any issues concerning parents. 24 hours, seven days a 
week. 

» The Samaritans, 247-0220: suicide prevention, loneliness, and depression. 24 hours, seven days 
a week. 


SHSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSEHHHHSSSEEEEEEEEHSSHEHEEHEHEEEESEEEHEEEEEEHHESEEEEEEEE EEE EESES 


TENANT’S RIGHTS 
ORGANIZATIONS 


® Back Bay/Beacon Hill Tenant’s Union: ® Greater Roxbury Neighborhood 


267-2424 Authority: 427-7578 
» Boston Affordable Housing Coalition: » Massachusetts Tenant’s 
267-2949 Organization: 367-6260 


6 United South End Settiements: 
536-8610 


¢ Cambridge Tenant’s Union: 576-1006 
® City Life-Vida Urbana: 524-3541 
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URETHANE 
FOAM 


Wholesale-Retail 
mattresses for bunks, 
benches, vans, sofas, 
seats, station wagons, 

boats, campers. 


Any shape or-size 
cut while you wait 
- NO CHARGE 


Stitching service available 


| a a 
Bench 24°x76" $13.50 $27.00 $40.50 
Cot 30°76" $17.43 $94.87 $52.31 
Twin _39°x76" $21.93 81 | 
3/4___48°x76" $27.00 ae $81.00 

Full__54°x76" $30.38 $60.75 $91.25 
Queen 61°x81" $34.31 $68.62 $102.93 























CHECKIN TO A 
TRAVEL CAREER 





/ You want a new career 

¢ You love travel 

v You like working with people 

¥ You want AYA American 
Airlines SABRE Training 

/ You need a student loan 

/ You want placement 
assistance 


CALL US! 
(617) 547-7750 
Day, Evening & Saturday 

Courses Start Soon! 


OPEN HOUSES 
m. every Thurs. 
6:30 p.m. Thurs., Sept. 21 


TRAVEL 
Ei 


DUCA 
CENTER 
104 Mt. Aubum St., Cambridge, MA 


Nashua, NH (603) 880-7200 
Accredited Member NATTS 
Licensed in MA & NH 
Affiliated with 


Crimson & Herit tage Travel 
New England's Largest Travel Agency 













































New from 
Canada! 


Panic Wear is the Canadian based 
company who specializes in 
artistically embellished denim. 
Rich fabrics reflect an Eastern 
influence, the tattered jeans give it 
the American edge. Mosque caps, 
t-shirts, jeans and overalls, 

$20-$ 140. 

Men’s and Women’s Departments 
Street Level 


B.U. Bookstore Mall 


KENMORE SQUARE 


M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 (Sept-May), (617) 267-8484, Major Credit Cards Accepted, Free Parking on Deerfield Street, MBTA Green Line t Kenmore 


<a = —_ 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, SEPTEMBER 15, 1989 


‘the filling and the soy- 


DINING Fry me to the moon 


1366 Beacon Street, Coolidge Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. Open Monday through Thursday from 
11:30 a.m. to midnight; Friday and Saturday from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m.; and Sunday from noon to midnight. 


by Robert Nadeau 


AE, DC, CB, MC, Visa. Full bar. Sidewalk-level access. 





he seasons of sequels roll 
| on. No matter that Beijing 
has now taken its place 
with Prague and Budapest and 
Sharpville as a symbol of dashed 
hopes of freedom. For diners near 
BU (Beijing I) and Newton Lower 
Falls (Beijing II), Beijing means 
neither “Northern Capital” nor 
“Back to the pig farms, four- 
eyes,” but simply: inexpensive 
Mandarin-Szechuan food, plen- 
tiful and often fried. 

This newest space, the former 
Shanghai Garden (née Anita 
Chu’s), is the largest Beijing yet, 
and the management has taken 
the opportunity to expand the 
menu. However, the main 
strength — deep-fat frying — is 
still evident in several specialties. 
The weakness of Beijing II, the 
use of pedestrian and non-Asian 
vegetables, seems to be improv- 
ing although there are still too 


many onions and green peppers 7 


in some dishes. 

They could hardly improve the 
scallion pancake ($3.25), a pizza- 
sized, wedge-cut disk of starch 
and scallion fried as ctispy speny 
French fry. Yum. 

Nor will there be any trouble 
with the’ Beijing ravioli ($4.25), 
where the ginger is plentiful ‘in 
is a 
little sweet. They could fry them 
a moment longer; given the 
thickness of the dough, but they 
are lovable as is. 

Hot-and-sour soup ($1.95) i is a 
bowl well-filled with meat, tofu, 
tree-ear fungus, and scallions, but 
it strikes me as first too sour and 
then too hot, as though it were in 
balance but out of tempo. 

Another possible appetizer is 
moo shi (we had vegetarian, 
$5.95). The pancakes are fried, 
and hence very nicely made here. 
The vegetarian version necessari- 
ly leans on cabbage, but it is 
leavened with strips of scrambled 
egg and tree ear. A quality touch: 
all the moo shi dishes are served 
with plenty of hoisin sauce to 
butter on for an exotic hit of 
flavor. 

Serious fans of the earlier 
Beijing restaurants will want to 


know about the General Gau’s 
chicken: ($8.50). It’s still. swell. 
This Hunan dish has been de- 
lightfully Hong: Kong+ed to 
where the chicken 'pieces are now 
rolled up into batter balls and the 
hot, gingery sauce has become 
increasingly sweet-and-sour. So 
you have a tastier update of the 
sweet-and-sour dishes so crucial 
to the culture of us coastal baby 
boomers. In contrast with Beijing 
Il, the General now has _ his 
chicken balls smaller (but still 
three bites each) and crispier. 
Then there’s the sesame beef 
($8.95). The menu description is 
“crispy beef fillets and special 
tasty sesame sauce,” but veteran 
Beijing-alings know all the code 
words for batter-fried. These 
“fillets” are flat as minute steaks 
and fried crispier than Wiener 
schnitzel. Then they’re sent out in 
a brown sauce to show off the 
sprinkling of white sesame seeds. 
I could tell you that this isn’t 
really very Chinese, but the 
whole truth is that I find food like 


this irresistible. Every few years 


some wit gathers a-few big-name 


foodies for a tasting at McDon- ; 
ald’s, and they condescend to like . 
the French fries, and this makes 
situation comedy. But for sheer 
appetizing crunch; the sesame 
beef at any Beijing outlet is the 
greatest thing since fried chicken 
Maryland. 

For a classier class of fried food, 
there’s always the Hunan crispy 
whole fish ($10.50). Sure, it’s a 
baby cod or haddock, but it 
swims upright on the platter with 
a pretentious boat carved out of a 
carrot and a very decent hot 
sweet-and-sour sauce. The batter 
frying is exceltent, not too thick- 
skinned and not overdone even 
where the fish is scored for extra 
surface. I've had sauces with a lot 
more finesse but not much more 
bang for the sawbuck. 

Even when frying fails, gen- 
erosity pulls this restaurant 
through, as shown by a special 

“Szechuan crispy shrimp with 
vegetables” ($10.50). The portion 


‘scale places as 
‘ consistent.” Gee, there's a lot of 


was a dozen large ones; the 
failure was too much batter this 
time, and kind of a dull sauce, 
and American vegetables, the 
green peppers and onions of any 
restaurant “shrimp Creole.” 

Our surprise success was a 
custom order, for my kosher 
sister, of dry sautéed spicy green 
beans ($6.25) without the pork. 
That’s a common enough idea in 
Coolidge Corner to justify this 
dish as a regular menu item. 
Anyway, it couldn’t have been 
any better with meat. Each snap 
bean (American beans actually 
have more flavor than the tra- 
ditional Chinese yard-long 
beans) was crispy, hot, gingery, 
and aromatic with onion, despite 
a few burnt places. This was real 
live food, crackling with authori- 
ty. 

Beijing III lacks desserts, but 
Coolidge Corner has both ice 
cream and . chocolate-chip 
cookies, not to mention two book 
stores, a record store, and, may it 
be preserved, an art cinema. 
Think of it as a smaller Harvard 


’ Square without punk haircuts. 


Beijing III has opened up the 
space, with only a_glass-brick 
barricade as a divider in front. 
The decor is pink, mauve, and 
wood, which are now luckier 
than the traditional red-orange 
motif for suburban Chinese 
restaurateurs. 

* * ~ 

I was having a rare chat with a 
fellow reviewer recently who 
described a couple of new up- 
“good but in- 


that going around, I haven't had a 
plain flawless $50 dinner in about 
three years. 

Why. is brilliant-but-erratic 
such a common style? Clearly we 
all have overpraised originality to 
the point where chefs now, have 
little time to perfect’ a :basic 
repertoire (or, in the larger places, 
to train a reliable : staff). 
Moreover, the food scene. in 
general has been so overheated 
that no one, chef to busperson, 
does any single job long enough 
to perfect it with practice. 

| also blame the sensation- 
seeking, have-it-all nature of the 
age. Not since the 1890s has there 
been such a variety of foodstuffs 
and condiments thrown promis- 
cuously together and flung 
before the public. Reading the 
overlong encyclopedic cook- 
books of that time, | am often 
impressed at the amount of ob- 
vious hearsay and rumor passed 
off as expertise. Just like today. 

Does anyone else sense a 
market niche for a conservative, 
neo-classical sort of restaurant? 
How about a place where the 
menu bears the motto: Sesser 
and satisfying.” 


DINING 


This directory is not like other 
restaurant listings. These are 
honest evaluations, distilled from 
our full-length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant listed is 
recommended as being among the 
best of its type in its area. 

The date appearing at the end 
of each entry indicates the year 
and month of review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dollar and 
is the range quoted for entrees, un- 
less followed by “ac,” indicating a. 
la carte. Bear in mind some menus 
change seasonally. 


RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-0200. Daily from noon-11:30 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps from 
sidewalk level. $7-11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy southwest 
menu with Caribbean hedges. The unifying 
theme is dinner as tourism, and the 
ment to regional flavors is only sonce-diip. 
But they do use real coriander, and the fried 
prairie oysters are delicious in addition to 

the o; y for various smutty 
jokes, Ribs, grilled fish and meats, barbecue, 
and salads decently priced; dodge conch 
fritters, desserts. Basically a good fern-bar 














‘menu, with an overlay of Southwest nouvelle 


to promote convereanon. (6/89) 

Brewing Company, Build- 
ing 100, ox ar 9 t East Cambridge, 
494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs, 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m. AE; MC, 
Visa. Beer. $5-8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, working 

back from-the outstanding “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is basic fern bar, with good 
chowder, salads, burgers, fish and chips, and 
potato skins. With anything fancier, our critic 
found fault. Build your dinner around the 
brews. A loud ‘setting with a pretty sedate, 
MIT-ish crowd, so far. (7/89) 
Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access over two bumps from 
sidewalk level. $7-11 (lunch $3-5). 

Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica 
Plain’s burgeoning bohemia. Nine motley 
tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian 
cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such as the 
“jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as elegant as 
any in town. Entrees like Thai chicken are 
funky but filling. Lunches such as the 
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BOSTON'S GREAT 
CHINESE POLYNESIAN FOOD 


Enter an all new world of = 

tropical dining and enjoy our 

sensational Polynesian Lounge 
featuring Panavision wide screen T 

ALL major sporting events ! 


Luncheon - Dinner - Take-out | 
We Deliver all day! - 536-0420 ¢ 


South End ¢ a ean = Release 2 Bat Sey < Beacon Hill 


¢ North End and 


laterfront neighborhoods plus Allston « 


Brigbhton and parts of Brookline 


ae BROOKLINE AVE. - AMPLE PARKING ALL LOCATIONS! 
VISIT OUR OTHER LOCATIONS IN 


BA ese 
ALEWIFE PARKWAY 
NEXT TO ALEWIFE Sunes oelicestetrsenr “wince 


WORCESTER 
EAST CENTRAL ST. 
NEAR Noa 








Fine Dining| 











UNION MARKET STATION 


RESTAURANT 


All major credit cards Children’s portions available 


Regular heures: Lumch: : Sauurday 11:30-4:30pm; 
Diner: Nentey Cae 10:00pm. 
Fencion Fcily zeit in ou cw Atm Room, 


17 NICHOLS AVENUE. WA rm MA 02172 + (617) 923-0480 | 








-|Shilla 


Korean & Japanese Restaurant & Sushi Bar 


Unique upper level oriental lounge 


WINE & BEER 

“Fresh. appealing and memorable . . . The new champion. 
* * * BOSTON GLOBE 

Shilla is what Harvard Square needed-an interesting, pleasant and stylishg place to dine” 


95 Winthrop Street 
Lunch 12-2:30 Dinner 5-10:330 
Open Fri. & Sat. till 11 (next to Grendel's Den) (Closed Mondays) 


547-7971 


Cee 


paid 
my 44 A 
Shilla 


-Choice Restaurant 
MA Boston 











(617) 267-6124 
132 Brookline Ave Boston, MA 
Mon - Fri, 6 am - 9 pm 
Baligame Saturday, 








10 am - 3 pm 











Bangkok House 
Fine Thai Cuisine 


The FIRST and the BEST Thai Restaurant in Cambridge 
Spicy Seafood, Duck, Chicken & Beef Dishes 


Convenient to public transportation, centrally located in 
Harvard Square 








50 J.F.K. St., Cambridge 


547-6666 











Boston's 
Magazine 

for the Food 
and Beverage 
Connoisseur 


Published the third 
week of every month 


Exclusively in the 
Boston Phoenix 











Kong 2 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. Daily 
8:30 a:m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
$6-11 (ac). 

The first serious Cantonese restaurant to 
open in Chinatown in several years, and let's 
hope it starts a wave..Strictly authentic from 
the first sausage bun in the morning to the last 
steamed fish of the evening. Dinner menu 
leans toward poultry and porky but there's 
also’ an outstanding salt-and-pepper > 
and seafood hot pot. Evén a Szechuan dish, 
General Gau's chicken, is full of strong 


ingham’'s “Golden Mile,” (508) 875-4455 or 
(508) 235-5414, Mor.-Bri: 41:30. asm-10 pan; 
Sat: 4-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-9 plow Alt credit cards” 
(including Discover). Six steps: up from 
sidewalk level. $15-20 (lunch $7-13). 
Vanishing Americana, a genuine suburban 
roadhouse full of no-kidding continental 
dishes arid a few colonial revivals. A tourist 
attraction so conservative an Italian room was 
introducéd only a few years ago. Our 
reviewer found nothing special about the 
steaks or famous salad dressing, but praised 
the clam chowder, seafood luncheon specials, 
cheap desserts, and stolid middle-class 
values. Men must wear jackets. But of course. 


(6/89) 

Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Boston Park 
Square (at the Heritage on the Garden), 
482-0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.- 2:30 
pm. and 5:30 p.m-midnight; Sun. 11 
a.m.-3;30 p.m, and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 
desserts at moderate prices; well-selected but 
high-priced wines. A basically familiar and 
delicious menu with exotic Italian names. The 


Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-mid- 
night; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No credit cards. 
liquor. Access up one small step from 
ee 
Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and both 


as delectable as you cari find. Small, not. 


fancy, and lacking familiar appetizers — 
Taiwan Cuisine is still one of the best 








Cottonwood Café, 1815 Mass Ave, Porter 
Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.- 4 p.m, and 5-11 p.m, AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle 

comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
Chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a 
bouillabaisse-like fish stew with, hot pep- 
per. Regular “Mexican food” much better 
than we usually get. (3/89) 
Dovecrest Indian Restaurant, Sum- 
mit:Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI. (401) 
539-7795. Daily 11;30 a.m.c9 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Up. two steps from street 
level; one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 

Southern New England's best-known 

Native American-eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
clear-broth chowder, Johnny cakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried 
chicken, and Indian pudding. Friendly, 
casual service; rustic, but not an 
anthropological experience. (7/88) 
Just Bar-B-Q, 1294 Blue Hill Ave., 
Mattapan, 296-9508. Thurs. 1-9 p.m., Fri.- 
Sat: 1 p.m.-midnight. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Takeout and catering only. 

Best barbecued ribs in Boston..As you 
might expect, it’s a takeout with weird 
hours in a fringe neighborhood. Worth all 
hassles. (3/88) 

New Jillian’s, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. 


Local checks, Beer and wine. $8-17. 


a.m.- 10 p.m; Prt 11:30 a.m.- “10:30 p.m.; Sat. 
5-10:30 p.m; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
(brunch). MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a 
two-inch bump from sidewalk level. 
$5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive 
burgers, marinated “char-grilled beef tips,” 
and an excellent seafood casserole (actually 
more of a mixed bake). (6/88) 
Redbones, 55 Chester St., Davis Sq., 
Somerville, 628-2200. Tues.-Thurs. 4:30-10 
p-m.; Fri. and Sat. 4:30 to i Sun. 
4:30-10 p.m. No credit cards. Full bar. 
$8-13. 

Good barbecue in a great post-collegiate 
hangout. Recommended: Georgia pulled 
pork, sausage of the day, Memphis rack. 

appetizers. and. desserts make it 
grazeable, too. (5/88) 
Serendipity 3, 120 South Market Build- 
ing, Faneuil Hall Boston, 
523-2339. Mor.-Wed: 11:30 am.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; Sun. 
10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
Bar and some tables up a two-inch bump 
from sidewalk level; most tables either up 
or down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.h. Friday's, this place has 
less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman”? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue-corn nachos with goat 
cheese, burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some 
wah apets tanta ph wate and 
conversation making. (8/88) 

Stan Salter’s Village Deli, 643 VFW 
Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- 
Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 

wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 
House of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. 
Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. 
and Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan _res- 

taurant with awfully reasonable prices for 
Harvard Square, You'll: be happy with the 
standards as well as some specialties such 
as king-crab egg rolls and “small steamed 
pork pastries” on the Saturday and Sunday 
dim sum lunch menu. (3/89) 
Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 
are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” Rec- 
ommended: deep-fried calamari, General 
Gau's_ chicken (actually better than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and 
anything moo shi. (6/88) 


INDIAN 


Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, 














Visa. No liquor. Access up a one-inch 
bump from sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 
Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern Indian food around. Excellent 
tandoori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do 
piaza, tangy chicken pishori, and a good 
for ef eepemeien Giches, some new to this 
area. Also swell fried appetizers and soups, 
flatbreads, and real basmati rice. Desserts 
only average. (12/88) 
Taj Mahal of india, 1215 Comm Ave, 
Allston, 787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Sun. buffet brunch noon-3 p.m., 
dinner 5-11 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $5-9. 
A serious bargain; food is generally quite 
good and plentiful. (4/88) 


‘ITALIAN 


Bello Mondo, Marriott Hotel, Copley 
110 Huntington Ave., Boston, 








Place, 


* 236-5800, ext. 5627. Mon.-Sat. 6-10 p.m.; 


Sun. 11 a.m.-2 p.m. All credit cards. Full 
bar. $16-23. 

Northern Italian menu. with enough 
Roman dishes to provide familiarity and 
enough top-shelf ingredients to justify 
Copley Place prices. Stick with the pastas 
and simpler preparations, (3/88) 

Boston Theater 


a.m.-2:30 p.m. Dinner Sun,.-Wed. 5-9:30 
p-m., and Thurs.-Sat. 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa, Beer and. wine. $8-15. 

The best pre-theater restaurant since the 
old Houndstooth: tasty food (gourmet 
pizzas, a few grilled dishes, and most of a 
standard Northern Italian menu), quick 
service, a showy tone, and outstanding 
proximity to theaters. Good entrees, fine 
desserts. (4/88) 
Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St. 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: pizzas, 
salads, veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib 
steaks, a vegetable garnish like a Renais- 
sance painting of a harvest, and a superla- 
tive decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton 
Corner, 332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.) Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
All. credit cards. Full bar. $7-10. 

Your children can crayon on the paper 

table’ coverings and eat cheap, while you 
can dine copiously, cheaply, and well on 
Sitilian grilled-tomato salad, fried squid, 
gourmet pizza, and six shapes-of al dente 
pasta in a variety of sauces. Don’t miss the 
grilled shrimp and vegetables and the 
cannoli tinged with anise. Huge and 
sometimes loud. (11/88) 
Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues, 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p.m; Fn. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p,m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 

Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 

the kind you can’t much find in town 
anvmore, but open and thriving in East 
Boston. Cheap and tasty. Corners have 
been cut, but not on the long-simmered red 
sauce and the homemade pasta dishes. Go 
early and often to the grated-cheese 
shaker. (4/89) 
Sterling’s Café and Medici’s, 342 
Longwood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 
232-9771. Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 
a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 p.m. 
(Medici’s as above, but lunch and dinner 
only.) All credit cards. Full bar. Validated 
parking. (Medici’s) $15-21. 

An undiscovered fine Italian restaurant. 
Sterling's Café is a bar with good but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici’s kitchen. More business and better 
desserts will help. (1/89) 





LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 





Batey Taino, 279A Broadway, Cam- 
bridge, 354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 p.m.; 
Fri. and Sat. 1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. No wheelchair 
access. $6-13. 

An_-authentic revival of Puerto Rican 

cooking with richly flavored soups and 
stews. Plenty of tasty (not spicy) food 
cheap, from tripe and roast pork to shrimp 
and red snapper, yet in middle-class 
surroundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 
Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-1) p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild 
but rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed 
conch, goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858, Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant. 

Cheap and very filling with serious por- 
tions of meat, fried plantains, and rice and 
beans. Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, 
peppery squash soup. If you're new to 
Haitian food, fried pork or fried fish is 
familiar and delicious. (12/88) 
Et Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., , 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
$3-7.50. 

Boston's six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: 
guacamole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


LUXURY 


Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, 
Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m.. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$16-25 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “quite the 
best food Boston has ever been offered 
with such a good view.” Dessert is the 
outstanding course, though the kitchen 
does well with dishes like the medley of 
three fish in three sauces. Dress up. The 
decorative theme alludes to nautical 
proprietorship, with old maps, ship mod- 
els, dark paneling, and that view. (7/88) 
Giannino’s, Charles Square (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10 p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

if. gourmet dining makes you feel 
pressured, Giannino’s offers many of the 
same thrills without the pressure. Have 
fancy soups or salads, the misnamed 
coulibiac of roast duckling, grilled tuna, or 
familiar-sounding Italian dishes Frenchi- 
fied,,Enticing array of desserts. (11/88) 
Morton’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale res- 
taurant in Boston where one can smoke a 
cigar without objections (even from us: the 
ventilation is excellent). Bizarre presen- 
tation of cello-wrapped raw meat and a 
dying giant lobster. And despite it all, a 
custom-aged porterhouse steak of un- 
imaginable flavor and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 


Bluestone Bistro, 1799 Comm Ave, 
Brighton, 254-8309. Mon.-Thurs. 5:30-10 
Continued on page 14 




















- "The rewards were substantial: 
well prepared, slightly exotic 
cuisine loaded with unusual 
spicy tastes and priced so 
modestly.” 
Boston Globe 


DINNER 
Sun.-Thurs. 5:00 - 10:00 pm 
Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 pm 





SiamGaredcrz 


Siamese Kitchen 
PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE 


ae Harvard Square 


".. Strikes us as a small miracle. 
It is by far the best of thre: 


Thai restaurants near HBS.” 





LUNCH 
Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 pm 


354-1718 
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Add some flavor to your 
Sunday with 
The Jazz Brunch 
Join Jeff Turton for a 
blend of styles and sounds 
sure to please all tastes. 


The Jazz Brunch 











Bar 491-1050 
Open Daily 4 p.m. - 


89 Winthrop St. 





Restaurant & Bar 


1 a.m. 


Grendel’s Den Restaurant offers a 
variety of International Specialities: 
Spinach pie, curried chicken, fettuccine, sandwiches, 
burgers, and a fantastic salad bar. Great ice cream 
desserts, drinks for the afternoon or after theatre. 


Grendel's Bar features free appetizers 
Mon. - Fri. 5 to 7 and from 9 to Midnight. 


Restaurant 491-1160 
Open Sun. - Thurs. 11 a.m. - 11 p.m. 


Fri. - Sat. 11 a.m. - 12 midnight 


Harvard Square Cambridge, MA 02128 
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p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Bathrooms one flight of stairs below 
street level. $4-12. 

A very good gourmet pizza parlor that 
needs more rehearsal with its over- 
sophisticated menu. The food resembles 
the almost-all-under-30, Saturday-night 
crowd: inexperienced, well-meaning, 
dressed fogyish, will-get-better, not-rip- 
ping-anybody-off-even-now. (3/89) 
Border Café, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 
a.m,-1 a.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m.; 
Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
$3-11. 

Fun-food place with above-average 
quasi-Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A 
good value when the food is good, as on 
the fresh fried tortillas and salsa (com- 
plimentary), the Caribbean shrimp 
(coconut in the batter), and the popcorn 
shrimp. (6/88) , 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access to outdoor café tables only. 
$12.50-22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 

timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get 
to desserts: a don’t-miss mousse and créme 
brilée. Dress for a white room that will 
show you. off. (9/88) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p.m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps 
from sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 

the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even with weird ideas like lobster 
quesadillas. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 
tables, yet some elegance; you may want to 
dress up. (8/88) 
Pistachio’s, 50 Church St., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 497-5488. Mon.-Thurs. 
5-10 p.m.; Fri. 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.- 4 p.m. and 5-9 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $11-15. 

Excellent seafood, first good seafood 
bouillabaisse in a whale’s age. Also fine 
trio of grilled sausage, shrimp and scallion 
pancakes, bluefish oriental. Good service, 
but loud, smoky, and uncomfortable lo- 
cation. (11/88) 

Rocco’s, 5 Charles St. South, Boston 
Park Sq., 723-6800. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p-m. and 5:30-11:30 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 
noon-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-22. 

Has attracted the smart crowd with 
madly eclectic, witty food from Peking 
duck to venison goulash. There's respect 
for hearty peasant flavors elegantly 
finished. Soul starts with the bread basket, 
continues with soup. Menu changes 
seasonally: “Thai stuffed baby squid 
soup,” country salad, rabbit and pancetta 
cacciatore, and Jamaican stew were all 
treasures during our reviewer's visit. (3/88) 
224 Boston Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 

the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 
Better sauces than most, especially the 
mussels in garlic, the wine-and-cream 
sauce, and the lime mayonnaise that 
accompanies the fish cakes. This one is a 
check-rated “best buy.” (11/88) 
Woven Hose Café, 1 Kendall Sq. 
(Hampshire St. between Portland and 
Broadway), Cambridge, 577-8444. Mon. 
and Tues. 7 a.m.-4 p.m.; Wed.-Sat. 7 a.m.-4 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m. Visa, MC. Wine and 
beer. $9-15. 


Quality fast food; call it a gourmet 
cafeteria. At lunch, soups’are swell, as are 
chicken livers with onions and “seven 
jewel turkey salad.” Dinner entrees are 
served with salad and a world-class side of 
pasta. The pasta entree is equally good. 
One of the best pecan pies north of 
Baltimore. (2/88) 


access. $8.25-20. 

A full-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly discounted prices. 
Specialties are sushi and one-pot soups, 
hedged with all the familiar dishes. Re- 
liably good without showing off, and 
already crowded with Boston’s wide varie- 
ty of Japanese-food fiends. (9/88) 








Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-11 p.m; Fri-Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No access. 
$6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost 
every dish comes in a version spiced with 
fiery “berbere” powder and ther ver- 
sion without. The basic foodstuffs shine 
through. Come prepared to eat with your 
hands, using the soft “injera” flatbreads. 
(10/88) 

Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 
4:30-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 

Excellent Portuguese restaurant with 
support from surrounding Cambridge 
ethnic community. Specialties: mixed-sea- 
food stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork 
trimmings. Cheap, too. (5/88) 

Hanmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor: $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 
Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy 

d, On 





Boston Lobster 256 Com- 
mercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 -p.m.;) Fri. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All credit 


. cards. Full bar. Access up one step. $14-20. 


Boston’s first upscale lobster house, with 
eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and 
lobster cocktail. A fyll menu of fancy 
seafood dishes, a few meat entrees, and a 
lengthy wine list. The owners and chefs are 
Chinese-American, so most of the lobster 
variations are Asian. Prices are very 
reasonable for the quality of ingredients 
and the atmosphere. A lot of romance for 
the money and a terrific new answer to 
“Where do I go for a good lobster?” (9/88) 
Boston Sail Loft, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
$5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, 


with calamari and clams the most outstand-.- 


ing. Good blackened tuna and sqme of the 
cheapest lobsters in town, (12/88) 





fresh tempura, good soup and seaf 

the Korean side, our reviewer liked’ the 
jungol, a dinner soup filled with vegetables 
and fish or beef, livened up with red 
pepper. (12/88) 

Savarin, 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 
Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m,-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 
p.m, No credit cards; local checks. No 
liquor. $7-9. 

New England's best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling, and cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistent- 
ly superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 
Sushi Nagoya, 426 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 
p-m.; Sun. 4-9:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer, and 
wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 
5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. $6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 
bar, serving a variety of barbecued chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 


~ go down especially well, with or without 


beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine 
service. Wear your sharp socks and reserve 
the tatami tables. (1/89) 
Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Access up seven 
steps from sidewalk level. $3-7. 
Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 
Yamasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. 
AE, DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 





SOUTHEAST ASIAN 


Bangkok Bistro, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon, 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 
excellent food, though not so sophisticated 
as the very best Thai places. A few 
novelties such as stuffed, wrapped, fried 
“Bistro Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, 
stir-fries, and a powerhouse chocolate 
cake. (3/89) 

House, 50 John F. Kennedy 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. 
Daily noon-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; week- 
ends 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
No access; a full flight of stairs below 
sidewalk level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai 
restaurant in a Harvard Square basement. 
Two nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad 
thai. But several pluses: a tasty seafood 
combination in a pot, an exquisite, incen- 





‘ diary beef with basil leaves and chili, a 


toothsome tod man koong appetizer, and a 
delicious fried honey banana dessert. 
(10/88) 

Pattaya, 1032-1036 Beacon St., Audubon 
Circle, Brookline, 566-3122. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 
a.m:-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$7-12. 

First-class new Thai restaurant with 
dazzling food and decor. Don’t miss 
Pattaya roll (the thinnest, crunchiest spring 
rolls possible), Penang beef, ruby shrimp, 
crystal noodle soup, or the “diet dish” 


Marina Bay broiled scallops. Solid versions . 


of pad thai and sate, and a homey, sweet 
coconut milk and banana dessert. (10/88) 











Have a bowl-a. 


& Cafe 


was heaven on Earth. 


relax, not to be seen.” 


to 9 p.m. 








‘Trident Booksellers 


n the beginning, God created coffee and it was good. And the 
j cows gave milk and it was steamed and added to the coffee 
and it was better. Then Bernie Flynn put it in a bowl and it 
Okay, so Flynn wasn’t the first to put café au lait in a bowl, but 
his restaurant, Trident Booksellers & Café, on the Mass Ave end 
of Newbury Street, is the only place I’ve found in Boston that 
serves this frothy French beverage in a dish. And there's nothing 
more cathartic after a difficult day than putting one’s face down 
into a bowl of steaming java and lapping up every drop. (It’s a 
real bargain at $1.40 and available in decaf at no extra charge.) 
Todd Levick, café manager since March, says that serving 
coffee in a bowl is elemental to the five-year-old establishment's 
overall Euro-flair. (No Francophile would be caught dead 
sipping café au lait from a middling mug or — mon Dieu! — a° 
foam cup.) “There’s no pressure here,” 
take a book and sit in the café and read all day without someone 
trying to push you out.” ; 
It’s this attitude that sets the Trident apart from establishments 
on the other, more image-conscious end of Newbury Street. 
“People are real down here,” he remarks. 


Levick says. “You can 


“They come here to 


They also come to eat. In addition to a full menu of special 
coffee drinks, the café offers a wide variety of whole foods. The 
veggie melt ($4.50) has ample sprouts, cucumber, tomatoes, 
carrots, and red onion heaped atop harvarti and Jarlsberg 
cheeses. A roast-turkey melt with Gruyére cheese ($5.50) is 
served open-face with sliced tomato and Dijon mustard. Soups 
($1.75 a cup; $2.95 a bowl) are made from vegetable stock and 
served with fresh French bread. For breakfast, maplé-nut granola 
with yogurt and fresh fruit ($3.50) is a hearty choice. 

Coffee lovers will always find companion sweets to tempt 
them, whether it’s the devilishly dark chocolate-fudge cake or 
the more sublime but equally satisfying honey-poppyseed cake 
— with no refined sugar for those whose only sin is caffeine. 

Trident Booksellers & Café, 338 Newbury Street, Back Bay 
Boston, 267-8688. Open Monday through Friday from 8 a.m. to 11 
p.m., Saturday from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Sunday from noon 


— Susanne M. Van Cleave 
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FROM OMELETTES 
TO REUBENS 
FROM 7 AM TO 2 AM. 


Whether breakfast, lunch, dinner 
or late nite snacks, you'l find just 
what you're h 
Try one of our 
unforgettable combos, hot eh of 
homemade desserts till 2 AM on weekdays, 
till 3 AM Fridays and Saturdays. 


for i ee Haus. 








476 Commonwealth Cn 
Kenmore Square, Boston 
CALL 247-9712 
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What's the difference between an alligator and a crocodile? 
Michael J. Healey, 
Washington, DC 
Not much, They're both “crocodilians,’” members of the order of 
reptiles known as the Crocodilia. But they’re not the exact same 
species, as many people seem to think. In the US, crocs are confined to 
south Florida, whereas gators may be found in rivers and swamps 
throughout the south. Crocodiles are snaggle-toothed (some lower 





SLUG SIGNORINO 


teeth protrude when the mouth is closed), narrow-snouted, and - 


reputedly evil-tempered. Alligators have better dental work, wide 
snouts; and comparatively sweet dispositions. Probably explains why 
they wind up as handbags and crocs wind up as lawyers. 


¢ 


At the bottom of the copyright page in books there is often a string 
of consecutive numbers counting backward like so: 10 9 8 7 6 etc. 
Sometimes they count all the way down to 1, sometimes not. Why? 

Larry Anderson, 
New York 

The numbers are,a monument, as if one were needed, to the 

legendary tightfistedness of the nation s book publishers. The lowest 

' number shown indicates which printing your copy of the book came 
from. Thus 109 8 76 indicates the sixth printing. Sometimes you |] see 
numbers like this: 88 89 90 1098 7 6. in this case the number on the far 
ett indicates the year of printing. You might think that this 
nformation could be as easily (and less mysteriously) conveyed by 
nserting a line saying ‘Sixth Printing, 1988," but this would require a 
certain amount of hassie, not to mention typesetting expenses of as 
much as 15 or 20 dollars. Instead, each time the book goes back to 
press the printers merely obliterate one more number. The savings 
don t go to the lowly authors, who wouldn't appreciate them anyway, 
but rather are spent on private cars, New York real-estate taxes, and 
other essentials of big-time corporate publishing. 


« 


I've discovered that the world isn't what it appears to be. When 
National Geographic, for instance, publishes a map, they use Mercator 
projection, which distorts the physiczJ. size of many countries. 
Although it looks like Greenland and Africa are the same size on a 
Mercator map, Africa is actually nine times as large! This is due to the 
fact that they have placed the equator two-thirds of the way down the 
page, elongating the northern hemisphere and shrinking the southern. 
Is this a snide western plot. to diminish the physical impact of 
continents like Africa and South America? 

Gina Brown, 
Montreal, Canada 

Remain calm, my love. For starters, distortion in Mercator maps is 
not caused by placing the equator two-thirds of the way down the 
page; on the contrary, on a Mercator map of the world, the equator is 
a straight line in the exact center. The distortion arises from the way 
Mercator maps dea! with the essential mapmaking problem, namely, 
trving to make a flat representation of a spherical surface. 

On a globe, the lines of longitude converge as they approach the 
poles; on a Mercator map, the lines of longitude are parallel. Making 
such-a map means taking each equator-to-pole globe segment, which 
is roughly triangular, and stretching it into a rectangle. Obviously the 
stuff near the poles gets stretched the most, greatly exaggerating its 
size. Despite this, Mercator maps are useful in navigation. If you draw 
a line between you and your destination on a Mercator map.and then 
calculate the angle relative to north, you'll get the compass bearing 
needed to get you where you're going (though it won't necessarily be 
the shortest route). Other methods of map projection reduce the 
distortion of land area but aren't anywhere near as handy for charting 
a course. 

Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver 
the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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Astronomical and space-related 
information weekdays at 8:10am, 
5:10 pm, and 8:10pm, and week- 
ends too. 





Something pleasantly different. 
WUMEB Radio at UMass/Boston. 
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CALL 267-1234. 








Funded in part by the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting. For a free 
program guide, call 929-7930. 

















JOIN THE FIGHT... 


..for accurate and balanced media coverage 
of Israel and the Middle East. 





The Committee for Accuracy in 
Middle East Reporting in America 
counters propaganda and media bias through public 
education, monitoring activities and direct response. 
1. When a newspaper distorts -or lies- about events in 
the Mideast, what can a reader do? 
2. When a network misrepresents a story by using 
inflammatory film clips and omits key information, 
what can a viewer do? 
3. When a radio talk-show host levels relentless 
one-sided attacks against Israel, what can a listener do? 


TAKE ACTION. 


Call 789-3672 for information and join CAMERA today. 




















| Please join CAMERA today tooppose | 
! biased media coverage of Israel. r 
| NAME Charter Member $1,000 «| 
| ADDRESS + ora SO 
ISTATE ZIP Student or Senior pen 
| PHONE OR DONATION 


Mail to: CAMERA » P.O. Box 428 » Boston, MA 02258 


1 Camera is a tax-deductible, non-profit educational organization. Call us at 789-3672 
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Online 


Use your computer and modem to join 
the action in multi-player games! 


if 


= 


= 
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* Test your skills in international competition. 
® Play exciting games like Poker. Trivia. and Fliplt. 
® Chat with your opponents while you play. 
Sign Up Online! 
With your modem, dial 617-576-2981 


At the Username prompt, enter JOINBOSTON 
At the Password prompt, enter GAMES 


DELPHI /Boston — Multi-Player Games 
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a #672 
THE _ Wardz 


by Don Rubin and Roger Jones 








Don Rubin is on vacation; this puzzle reprises a 1978 favorite 
— still as challenging as ever. 

Our demonic dictionary has the wOrdz instead of the words — 
the pronunciations instead of the spellings. The wdrdz at the ft 
have been reproduced in the phonetic style most frequently used 
by dictionaries in their pronunciation guides. Please list their 
English-language equivalents below. 




































































Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #672 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, September 18. Phoenix employees, 
and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 
lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #670 


Only one winner out of thirty submissions this week. Most of 
the answers were Richard Nixon or the Statue of Coerty: but in 
fact the image was Beethoven. 

The following winner will receive a T-shirt. 

1) Lisbeth Yaffe, Cambridge 
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MULTI COLOR & 
BLACK OFFSET 


COPYING 
* High speed, high quality copying 


COLOR LASER 
COPIES 


MR BIG™ 
GIANT COPIES 
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Phoenix Restaurant Guick 








© 9900 and Kodak copies PRINTING * Canon color laser copies to © Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft. 
¢ Zoom lens enlarges & reduces © Newsletters, manuals, pamphlets, 11 in. = 17 in. Enlarged and reduced ® ! 
© GBC and Velo binding envelopes, resumes, carboniess forms * Color laser overhead transparencies © Bond, vellum or colored paper output Discover 
© 7 days a week, while you wait. ° Typesetting to 8te = 11 * While you wait service e 
Photostat © Briliant color Cibachrome prints and ip rene a. ate 
Send and receive worldwide © Folding. coating, cutting, binding © From artaask, SSeun sides, chwomes, Listen to 
4 a Crossroads 
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BOSTON/BACK BAY 
815 Boyiston Street 267-9267 
(opposite Prude: tial) 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7°30-11 


yey eal -6 
601 Boyiston Street 267-7448 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9 
Sonu" 5. 


BROOKLINE 
1295 Beacon Street 731-6775 


(Coolidge Corner) 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Saturday 8:30-6 


See our ad in the 
NYNEX Yellow Pages 





DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 














260 Washington Street (near School St.) 367-3370 
Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30- 10, Sat 9-5. 
85 Frankiin Street (near Filene’s) 451-0233 
13 Street (near State St.) 367-2738 
Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 
230 Congress Street (at High Street) 451-1566 
101 Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 Public affairs and entertainment 
One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 227-3164 from a minority perspective. 
155 Milk Street (at Broad St.) 451-1590 Saturdays 5:30am to 6:00am, 
ee oe Saturday 9-5. Tuesdays 9:40pm, Sundays. 
330-6880 7:30pm, 8:20pm and 10:20pm. 
epday Friday 8-6 
CHESTNUT HILL Something pleasantly different. 
ee st ee Py COPY GOP WUMB Radio at UMass/Boston. 
reer 12-8 0 Monday veneer ; Funded in part by the Corporation 
Sauna $-% pepe bd for Public Broadcasting. For a free 
program guide, call 929-7930. 
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“AN ALTERNATIVE DEPARTMENT STORE 


THE DISTRICT LINE: RESTYLED CLOTHING 
FOR BOTH SIDES OF THE TRACKS... 
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The Garment District is 12,000 sq.ft. of... 


Best designer labels. rooms full of vintage. American & European sports jackets.smart 
office wear to fun party wear. Men’s and women’s coats, dresses, shirts, priced-amazingly- 
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MON. - FRI. 12-7 
SAT. 9-7 
SUN. 12-5 











200 BROADWAY - 876-5230 - CAMBRIDGE, MA 02139 
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eee 
COMPANY 44 Harvard Ave. 


so} SCOUNT4 Alliston, MA 
eye 732-1891 
SPECIAL FACTORY PURCHASE 


Limited Time Only — Drastic Price Reductions MPLETE SELECTI Eneraiament B4 QQ 
FUTON HEADQUARTERS soeso Low Boy Enertainment 4 4 QQ 
MANY FRAMES & MATS AVAILABLE. LOWEST PRICES! CHECK SALLET FIRST Tages iet 99.99 


#0006 Cocktail Table 39.99 
occ Library with 2Do0rs 79.99 








3110" x 120" x 69%" 
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#5155 T.V. VOR Cart in T; Oak Finish 36.99 
with swivel top size x 151%" x 24746" 


#5159 Entertainment Center 69.99 
in tawny oak finish size 472" x 15%" x 47¥%4"h 


7 ie ginal bpp ~*~ now 69.99 











ee te ee: 


Free glasses with eye exam. 


Visit any Cambridge Eye Doctors location for an eye exam 
or contact lens exam, and we'll give you free single-vision 
eyeglasses — (lenses and frames complete, a $35 value) or $35 
off our already low prices on a complete pair of glasses with 
designer frames, bifocals, multifocals, or specialty lenses. 


No, you're not seeing things. We really are giving away FREE eyeglasses 

at Cambridge Eye Doctors. Just see our Doctors of Optometry for an eye 

exam or contact lens exam, and we'll give a pair of contemporary, 

single-vision eyeglasses free, or we'll take $35 off our already low prices on 

Visit any Cambridge Eye Doctors, the only eye-care centers actually run 
by Doctors of Optometry, who will give you the care and attention you need. 

Come see us for your exam and free glasses today. It's an offer you can'tafford 
to overlook. 


Professional fees not included. Not valid with any other 
discounts or promotions. Some restrictions may apply 
Medicare, other health plans. VISA/MC accepted 
Sew the difference # doctor makes Expiration Date: October 28, 1989. 
BP 9/15 
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Brookline, Coolidge Corner, 739-2707; Cambridge, Harvard Sq. 5A7 GORD. 
Somerville, Assembly Square Mail, 623-3150, Newton, 156 Needham St. 
969-0460; Quincy, 482 Southern Artery, 773-1314: Dedham, Papa Gino's 
Marketplace. Rte. |, 329-0531; Framingham, Rte. 9. (508 )879-3442 
Billerica, Billerica Mall, (508 )667-0481. Danvers, Endicott Plaza. 
(508)777-4700; Methuen, Rte. 28, (508 )689-9644. Pembroke, No. River 
Plaza, &26-5117. Prenidiim, Franklin Vilage Plaza, (508)528-391 |. Martboro, 
Rte. 20, (508)485-5339: Brockton, Taymor Shoe Plaza. (508 )587 -9700. 
Also Hyannis * N. Ds sth * Seekonk * Springfield * Worcester * Westfield 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


Wed. 8:30 a.m. -7 p.m. 
Thurs, 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 


PHONE #: CARD #: 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 
To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 








BANK: 





NAME: 





DATE: 





ADDRESS: 





SIGNATURE: 





Cay i SIE: 


NONCOMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL ENTRE NOUS ESCORT 
5.25 per line 7.00 perline 12.00 perline 12.00 perline $__ 
{4 line min.) {(3line min.)  (4line min.) (3 line min) 
7.25 per line 8.80 perline 8.80 perline 12.00 perline $ 
9.75 perline 13.20 perline 13.20perline 13.25perline $____ 
11.00 per line 14.60 perline 14.60 perline 15.00 perline $___ 
xs # of weeks = 3 
# of capitalized words @ $1.10 each = $ 





UNES 


7 pt. light headline 
7 pt. bold headline 
9 pt. bold headline 


Tires 


Capitalized words 1.10 per word 


BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 
Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 
O Pick-up: $13.20 OC Mail-out:$19.80 COST: 


Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. 
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a cna 


wie ae 


Domestic 
Foreign 
Vans & Trucks 


Cycles 


REAL ESTATE 
Housemates 








IID 


LICL 
LID 


LL 
Li dt 
DIODE 
COI ee 


123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


THE BOSTON @& 
Mail to: Proenix The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 





























Musical instruments 

Odds & Ends 

Photography 

Records & Tapes 

Stereo/Components 

Video & TV 

Yard Sales 
See Classified Section headings 
for other categories. 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, SEPTEMBER 15, 1989 








$134.9 Pri 
643-5581 Leave 


. On FT. 
inciples 
message. 








LOOKING FOR AN 
APARTMENT, HOUSE 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? 











E . courtyard 
& spacious grounds. 
$124,000 owner. Steve 
927-4738 


LOOKING FOR AN 








WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 



































resd, wee pha i 
w/a, Nowe fir, ht inci; no 
more ‘ne T. $395+ util, JAMAICA PLAIN, Coop hse, 
= ssap pusen. nie Sis ot 
ATTENTION! to ovr nenad. We atv mangle, 
THE DEADLINE FOR pos oy poem ” 
RENEWING ALL JAMAICA PLAIN, M/F 30+, 
: smaltt BR in quiet hsehid, 
CLASSIFIED ADS Is w/d, deck, nice nbrhd, close 
TUESDAY AT to T, $300+ utils. 524-0029 
NOON. JAMAICA PLAIN/ Roslin- 
ee ae 
BELMONT, temp hsmt, shcottage-like hdwd 
lovely. oe og ge gem ap 
or T, 3 180). now tts T/Arb, , NO more pets 
po cohiper please.327-5269 after 5 
BOSTON Brookline border. JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 rrfimt for 
2 prot F, sk 3rd F (23-28), &rm fiat, prvt entrance, - 
non-smoke, 3 bdr condo. 1 = A shareds of- 
block from T, 2fi, frpl, roof cise to Long- 
deck. $550 mo, no wood & T, very sunny, 
grad. Linda 847- days short waik to Arboretum, 
BRIGHTON. 2M/iF, teat ex NO! S475. 522-4523 
1F prot or grad stud, 25+ for . JAMAICA PLAIN, housmate 
10/1. wid, or T, BC & wntd $290+ one rm in 5 
Pike. util, 254-0655 pee a T, avi 
BRIGHTON brking ine shre os. — 
mod ioe 8 oe rms, hrdwd 30+, to. shr peaceful pa 
SS rare Gee ae hse w/2 F, Moss Hill area, nr 
GraqiProt meleome. poner 'sesoy, 5229008" 
+ or Laura 
783-0070 LEXINGTON, 3M sk non- 
SRGrTON came hoe fans. “ing” le 
rm " > 
hse seek nem 862-8195 or 862-0835. 
Smk OK. No Nazis. bedwet. LEXINGTON: M/F Sks indv 
‘deadbeats share single family house 
—— ee . = w/0. 
BRIGHTON, F ooh ig. 
smoker 19a sci mo 
a w 
bus, T. porch & LEXINGTON aueeie 
Serbs wi tal 700 Sobr Puma ee at 
25+ Gi’ shana ont Galt Osun 
. q . * niy. 
peas np GBR waept 508-€56-0109 or Bonnie 
617-965-0220 ext 186 days 














sunrm, prch, W/D, D/D, 3 
bths, irg er living 
Spaces. Spirited grp 
interested in shrng some 
meais. No posetomenrs 
please. $500+ 731- 








M/F non-smoke to share 10 


and cining srvce. Mark 
489-1954 or 495-5188 
CAMBRIDGE/Porter Sq, 
$310 inc. util, avail in 9 
ind/coop Vict w/1 1/2 bth & 
kit. No smok/pets. 628-5468 
wkdy 6 ‘til 9; wknds 10-5 











NEWTON WEST 
10 rm brick colonial, frpic, 
w/w. hdwd fir, d/d, w/d, 
stove, refrig, yrd. garage, 
prtly frnshd, $2500 w/o util, 
$2850 inc utl. 617-965-2106 


HOUSES 
FOR SALE 


LC ERNE rn 
NEWBURYPORT 
Quaint 2BR Colonial in quiet 
neighborhood, walking dis- 
tance to downtown, hrdwd 
firs, spac Kitch & BTH, 2 car 
prkg, $139,900, owner 

508-462-4627 Iv msg. 


ROCKPORT 
Privacy in historic coastal 
community. Over Vs acre in 
charming newly remodeled 
house w/ many features: 
decks. sk . ceiling fan, 
sunroom, 2 & more. 
Sep. shed bidng, has poten- 
tial for studio/office. MUST 
SEE! $215,000 
508-283-4040 or 
617-484-2553. 

















Prof's grad stds and good 
cooks favored since we 
share meals, chores and 
conversations. Rent very 
reasonable no smok,pets 
call 868-1891 


CAMBRIDGE. 





Porter 


Smoke. Call 661-3911 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM. sk rmmt 
to shr 4br apt. Walk to 
Harvard, $305, 661-0094 


CONCORD, 2M seek 2M/F 
to sh 4BR sngie fam hm, ig 
rms, pets ok, wik to train 
$365+, 508-371-7183 


CONCORD, 2 prof F & 1 cat 
sk M or F, 30's-40's, -7 
warm, nosmk, for ig 3rd 
Suite. wik to train, 5 incis, 
508-371-7490 or 0908 
CONCORD CTR, F 25+, shr 
4BR hse w/2M 1F. yard, 
soe. no pets/no smkg, 
70+ utils 508-371-2109 


DORCHESTER, F 30+ 


















































FREE listi of nonsmoker w/cat seeks 
F(M?) 30+ to share 2-s! 
homes for scle by apt nr Mitton. Quiet. trees 
owner porch, parkg, piano, w/d. 
FREE quclification pets. 350+ 
available 367-5990;825-4481. 
Call HOMESEARCH, Inc ATTENTION! 
JO17) 023-1983 THE DEADLINE FOR 
THE HOMESAVER 
DISCOUNT CARD RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS iS 
EDEL RED ION TUESDAY AT 
HOUSEMATES NOON. 
cone pen ok tart, CaN eta 
' , 2M, 1F, 
Te eae. WD, $397 + shoo util — cats. 
Judy 495-3518, 254-0452 877 
nee oy ARD 
house. 2Bth, nr fT, share charm 
Boston Food Coop. Pring.  {hocseonthorse tarm with 
Avail 9/15 or 10/1. $275+ Ort (M) and dog. Prefer F. 
254-1928 / mo inc util. If you called 
ALLSTON/BRIGHTON, 2F & Sot woot. please try new #, 
1M sk 1F & 1M for mature 
indpt frndly hsehid, spcs, HULL. NonSmkr to shr ig 
w/storage. cis to T & bus, nwly reov 13 rm home, 
nonsmkr, me Wy inc, Ocean vu, . Comm boat 
$250 inc util, 782-87: $5006/mo. msg 
A VER HYDE PARK, hsmt GM 
pip tear eeane 25-35, prof pret, sh 4BA. 
to share a large 4 bedroom bg living home, nr Comm 
house near At. 93 unan daens Ore 
$375+ utils (508) 474-9287 bo roa 304-6214 eves os 
Due tor tit ‘Mie. neat. HYDE PARK, to sh @ 2BA 
nosmk, shr food, ches, fun, Nise. lr & Bk yrd. drvwy, quiet 
$260-310+. 646-8362 —_ are woe 
ARLINGTON F 25-33 now, $500, 7 


wanted to shr spac apt. W/d, 
gore avi. $312+ 
648-697. 





i 
: 




















LEXINGTON Prof M/F, Non 
sinkr shr 3bdrm hse, yd, 
pking, priv bath, $441+, Tom 
271-7110 or 863-1075 


LINCOLN, Escape the rat 
race! Shr hse w/30s M, cat, 


piano, . studio, on 
894-8048 











Looking for a GIG? Looki 
for a musician? See ics 
category in Music 

ified department. 





MALDEN, 1F. your own 
frnshd beaut BR in 7 
3BR apt. Shr Bth Kitch & 
' cable TV, Nr 
T. very reasonable. 
(mo. 322-9374 





MANSFIELD, mature F to 


























farmhse, irg rm, 2bth, 

$380, 332 or 1 
NEWTON nr Brkin, 2 resp 
M/F 22+ for a= hse w/ 
iprof M 27, 1.5 bth, dnrm, 
sun wid, d/d, 
$396, avi imm, Gabe 





REVERE BEACH, ny 4 
pect get spetr ety 4 
ch 98 ca ary 
inc 5 

C. 742.21200. pBe-28050 
SOMERVILLE, 2 F skg 2F 
rmmts. Frnt & bk porch, 
gran. y ok Cait betwn 
-10pm, 7595 


3 nonsmok- 
seek 4th to 
share house. No . 
$270+ or $310+ 


i 





Davis Sask MIP for Abr, 
semi coop home (shr 
food/iaughs) w/d. air 

. Avi immd $300+. 





SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, 
2M/2F sk respons. M/F 26+ 
to shr cooking in co-op but 
indep semi-veg hse. Big 
sunny rm, back yrd, w/d, avi 
10/1, progressive, neat 
nonsmkr, stdnts OK, $320+ 


spac vict, frpices, frndly, in- 
dep, nopets/smk, $402inc. 
avi 10/1-10/15. 625-3892 


SOMERVILLE, Ovs Sq, 2F 
ee or grad, to sh 
3BR 2nd Sapa Dvir 

+ hris 














shr ig colonial hse, kit/laund Str. $350+. 
pd to train. +4/4 617-666-2986 avi immed 
; 7. 
ped nen SOMERVILLE 
‘MEDFORD, 1 prof, mtr F to or Tufts. sk ?M/F for ig 
shr w 1F suny 6RM quiet, nr sunny . in Sbr apt. nr 
93, 16, Tufts, 9/1 no smk busline. st. pkg. avail immed. 
$330+. 391-7120 $265/mo. Call 625-2257 
SOMERVILLE Ptr Sq, Grp 
Hse sks 2F,.25+, $250+ Avi 
MEDFORD/ Boos 
SOMERVILLE progressive per Gls Seer 
Wanted 2 M, 1 es ~ sec- TE Hit 
ond floor - : : 
duplex. Well-kept, ww, COOP nds 3 neat, friendly, 
losed porch. Close to T mature people, 30-35 to 
and Tufts, 15 min to Davis share non-veg meals in 
$4. Parkng avail. Rent a Page aes 
278+ utils. smoke/pets. . 
1 room avail June 1, other 620-1731, 628-8969. 





MEDFORD, West, hse nr 
Davis Sq. _ F oth 
muttd to group living/ 4 
We are Wr 27-51. We cok 

own & maintain hse & 
yrd on bus ins. Costs vry 
reasonable, No smkg 

1796 after 6pm 





MELROSE, grad stu w/7 yr 
Te prot F to shr 
. Furn/unturn, cis to T, 
: 665-5159 





WATERTOWN M/F 30+ for 
3 br quiet house,st nr T no 
smoke,pets 300+ 926-3110 
avail 

MILTON M/F wanted for 
w/d, firepice, non-smoker 
preferred. Avail Now $300 + 
Util. Tony 698-7411 
MISSION HILL 1M/F 25+ to 
shr nwly refrb 3br & loft apt 
w/ 2M. Hdwd firs, bkyd, 











NATICK, 2M/F non smk for 
4BRA, 2bdth, hs, nr Comm Ri, 
Pike & Lake, WD, avi 9/1, 
$350+, 508-655-8736 





NATICK/WELLESLEY line, 
fun nonsmkg prof sks 
's) to shr hse. 

details, 


Call tor 





5 . to 
country hse nr Ma Pike & 
128. tse. w/d, $350+ 
444-1 





NEEDHAM, 2M sk 3rd, must 
must do sh of ' 
$275+ 444-7847 eves 


NEWBURYPORT. 
M/F to share sunny 8 rm 











home on quiet st. No pets. 
$500+ utilities. 
508-462-0524 

NEWTON, 2F seek 3rd 25+, 
one, Sane te Se 
apt easy walk to and 
Crystal Lake $330+ avail im- 
med 965-5564 











SOMERVILLE-WINTER 
HILL. M prot 30+ to shr nice 
indpep Vic hse w/1M, 2F 
Smkng ok, must like pets. 
$240+ 625-2887 
SOMERVILLE, wk to Davis 
2M-F, 25-31, pro or grd to 
shr 3 br w 1M. No pets, 
325+. David 666-0095 


SO. NEW HAMPSHIRE 2 




















/ 


Tana Bee 


Tom or Donna, M-S 9-6. 
1-508-685-4201 


or 688-1511 
CAMBRIDGE. | perking 
feos “Call Teresa 


Soares, 787-0600 ex 717 






























































F 
, Npsmok/do drugs, cat 
——— ee. Lovely 2br 
ACTON, mean prkg, nr 50/mo. + 
sks nonsmk wale broke utits avail 10/1 call Sonya 
Saeco ee : Seema 
y ARLINGTON. Belmont 
= anes Wanted: 4 F's 24+ for 2 3br 
ALLSTON, tbr in 4br apt. 2 apts. or porch 
fam hse, close to T and prkg $333+ , Call 
stores $320 mo+utils+cable or Sarah, 641-2558 
BACK BAY, F to sh 2BR or 
ALLSTON, 1F wntd to shr ; frpic in LR, 1 
feet Fw ng Bud BS 1 ht inc, $700 
indry & strge, $425 inc nt/nw. asap, Diane 262-2658 
seek 1 s 
frente Sat revel ba, $725 inc ht, avi immed. 
No For Oct. 1 536-1029 
“SS F amine Abe we M32 
n 
noomok inirg So at bus sks sim 4 nix 26/280 pent 
por. ht includ = apt avi 10/1 utils 
536-7522 
ie ane ie poe ge Sigs ot rahe 
friendly indep, no = in3bd quiet, resp, 
drugs. responsbie neat, nonsmks, 25-35, M/F 
Geniccesen Tenaies $420, $380 inc ht, 1st-Ist- 
Stee Serer T oats 
ft apt $200 includes utils for 3 br $440 includ ht hot 
smoking OK 254-6706 water hrdwd firs fp avail 10/1 
IMIF to she 20r hy : 
Bool. ith cub, Pkg av. Call 25.75 inet nim, $485. 
- $625. Avi Oct 1. Call mornings, 
ALLSTON/Brkine ine, Sk -S0es 








ALLSTON, Great place to live 
M/F for 4 

br apt. Hrvd, ave nr 
rg incts ht 22+ 











BELMONT 1M w/ 2 cats sks 
rmate for 6 rm/2BR apt, 
porch. fireplace. prkg. 
Smokrs Ok, no more pets, 
$475+ Call 484- 9127 








BELMONT, 3 prof M sk 1 


baths, 
$300+ utils. 489-3679 





ALLSTON, nr BU, t M/F for 
X-irg sunny bdrm in 4bdrm 


apt. spacious | . 1.5 
bths, $231+s util, 254-3354 


BELMONT, 4 teurs 

















$6. dees’, ’ 

_To sunny 

2BR. 2+ Bath, injOutdoor 
Greenhouse, 


pool, 2 decks, ee gama 
Jacuzzi, 

Groen line, Sebee 786-2174 
BOSTON seeks F to shre 
1300 sq.ft. 2BR, 2 bath apt. 
Many amenities w/ 


view $625 Diane 






























































H 


$380, and $365+. 782-9274 
BRIGHTON, 2bdr condo 
Comm Ave inci util $1000. 
Call Crestwood 872-8869 


BRIGHTON,2F seek 1F for 








Avail immed. 782-1072 
‘of F, 22-28, 
Sonne” emanate 
: o sm ets. 
$2b2/mth. Avi 9/1 548 does 


BRIGHTON, 3BR hse. Oak 








5 min to ex bus/T, 
9/1, $450, 787-1820 


BRIGHTON: 3M for 4bd apt 








(3M/F) seek 1 w/ sense of 
costes _somaanen 3 one 
thought, $290+ 489-1 





ALLSTON, PART-TIME, F 
nonsmkr seeks same nr 
quaint sunny apr nr Harve 
Sq, 1-90, avi 9/15, 782-1828. 
ALLSTON, room $245 heat 
& hot water included. Share 
utilities, off-street parking 
876-6508 

ALLSTON seeks M/F 22-35. 
$325 heat, hot 


ing incid. Nr BC. Top of 
house. Great loc. 787-9548 


ALLSTON, shr 4BR, 2.3,0r 4 
rms avi. extra ing, nr. T, 


—— inc ht/hw, no fee, 
(d) 787-0900, (e) 444-0097 
ALLSTON shre irg snny 2BR 
w/ quiet fun nosmkr 








: 











ALLSTON, 7. $285/mo 

inc! ht/hw. males need 

nonsmkr soon ‘til May. 
-0800 





ALLSTON, wntd rmmts to 
shr irg 4Br apt in 3Fam, 





BELMONT/CAMBRIDGE, 
2Msk 1M/F fri resp 
beaut 


se rt oe 





net 
489-5891h, 628-2157w 
BELMONT. M&F sk 
nonsmkg M/F ig 3BR 8RM 
hse, pkg, nr T. . frpic, yra 
prch, mod kit, hrdwd firs, qt 
str. $425+, 484-0972 





BELMONT, prof F 30's 
to shr spcs attrctv hse 
Dining rm, 
Dsment, eat-in kitch, $500+ 
utils, 9/1. 484-6316 

BELMONT, Wat Ln, 11/1, nr 
T, F 34, ft soc wk-pt schi, sk 
F 30+ pedis 1 hoy ager 


pets. $400" sec. 4b4-7018, 


BELMONT.Waverly Sq 








u it/ Musician seks resp 
M/F to shr spcs 5rm 2BRon 
bus line. Porch, yrd, pkg, 
quiet st., nO smoke, no pets. 
Avi 10/1, $425+ util, sec dep. 
Sam 5527, iv msg 





























$325+ util, avi 9/1, Susan 
THE DEADLINE FOR 783-3290. 
GUARANTEED ADS = ARLINGTON. 1M seeks 4 
M, u 1 1/2 bth 
IS TUESDAY AT NOON! Mouse. OR EK, Por oe 
WAKEFIELD, bucolic oasis § OW/disp. WD, PAS 
15.min Bos. pastoral. pin- at. 787-0769. 
pong, piano. Barnyar ARLINGTON, 2M/1F wnt 
See ee poet. Den = oe nonsmk, prof for 
/0. frpic } 
WAKEFIELD. prof M 30 sks gun Oe, ONG, AO 
M/F 28" to shrig Sm condo , avi 10/1, $310 unt 
wean. eee 641-3663 
rail/bus,1 min 08d,  FmuNaT F skng 
>> SOs tor inden, frndly 
noid. Nice on qt st, nr 
WATERTOWN, 2prot 1M1F — Ari center. $300+5. Avi now 
sk IM/F (F Pref, profjgrad, 643-5850 aft 6 
to shr spac semi coop ARLINGTON,3 F 1 Mneed 1 
Se friendly F 25-30 for rm in 
prkg, pny ae ee ee 
ng Griveway fp must 
5+ ATERTOWN g, ats $200+ mo 646-5954 
share 2 ago CENTER, 2 
Quiet st, public transit. it: +>, esp. non 
Sones fore welcome. pe ~ ait - . no ongn. ~* sh 
9437 Amy 4BR duplex. w/d, d/d, oN 
walk to MBT 
WATERTOWN, , Semi;  O eDOF 


coop hshid. 2F, 32-35, sk 2 
others 30+, non smk, 
$250+, Sept/Oct, 923-4326 





WATERTOWN. Furn rm for F 





WATERTOWN, prof M, late 
40s, nonsmkr sks rmmt M 
30+ to shr 2BR apt in hse, nr 
T. $300+ util. 1282 





quiet St, nr tennis 5 
$325+ avi now/Oct. 
926-1520 





WEST MEDFORD, F 28+ 


. Avi 10/7 & 
19/1, 641-1508, Iv msg. 


ARLINGTON Center, 2 F sk 





Small car, avi 





to trans, util 
ie, 617-641-3567 
ARLINGTON, F to shr 2 br 


Tei 





+ avail now 648-7957 
ARLINGTON, ig 4br house 
nr bus/T. Need 1 gt gon 
mo, no park space avi, no 
smok. Call 643-8840 pm 
ARLINGTON, Lrg Spacious 
hse nr T Safe ' 
wid yrd etc. 
641 








Porehes 
$238+ utils 


BILLERICA, M/F prof, non 
smk to sh 
w 


ig hse, nr train, 
ith ee $450+ util 
508-667-3562 

















eat-in kt, deck, d/d, w/d, 
Clev Cr. nr Comm Ave, $370 
to $430 inci ail, 787-0769 


BRIGHTON/BROOKLINE, 
1F prof nonsmkr 25+ to shr 
2BR condo nr Civid Crel & T. 








Avi imm, Please call Rich at 
731-0315. Thanks. 


BRIGHTON Female for 
spacious 3BR 





small BR in 
apt. $245+ utilities. Near 57 
bus and B-line T 787-3517 
























































$400/mo; 3br apt. . Oak Sq, sold fid rd 2rms aval 
bth, bale $325/mo, to  imm,10/1 in 4rm apt M/F 
—m,-’ $263+ utl, Dave 782-1343 
— BRIGHTON, no fee, rmmt 
BOSTON, 3rd rmmte . M/F to shr 3-4BR, 
needed for mod. 2 fir apt in mod. d/d, porch, fresh paint, 
pong iy hy mins =. _ ne T, $425. 783-0070 
—. Seiediac preh pend 
BOSTON, Columbus ave.nr  $240+, ask for Edward 
ap mone Ra 442-8204 
pet ample closet ‘space. BRIGHTON, nr T, ’ 
. mod kt, aval imm., mature, responsible, 
8, call 617-266-4691 ret for rg SBR 
/' y amenities, 10/1, 
BOSTON, yea st/profwntd,  $385/mo+. 782-7648 
5rm comp! apt nr T (red) 
Andrew. Lady. - imm pen gett hy Rye 1 prof 
reap nonem. Tom 202.0006 SE eter 1011 Sa80 > Use 
BOSTON, Me non smkr for 783-9470 5. 
on eS Dr corn, aie BRIGHTON, room for rent 
Grn Ln, $405, nt hw, avi convenient to BU/BC on B 
9/1, W mss 7283 pom y <> palin 
now 
BOSTON nds GM to shr 
rnvtd Twnhse. Best area in pang iy aig Lament ¢ oa 
So End. room apt. Smoking ° 
bath $425 260 tao OY Quiet. Oct 1 $275+ 782-8809 
GM rmmte for Brkine house. 
BROOKLINE, 1 M/F for 3BR 
$375. Call 734-1814 apt nr Cidg Gor T. 
BOSTON, nice newly prkg avi, quiet, clean 
renovated 3BR 2 apt nr 
T, $400/mo. 566-5125 BROOKLINE 2M sk 1M/F to 
Peart ed Gnas ie bernsie tree 
stdnt, none for OBR Oct 1. 566-1 . 

/ridk, $437+,. Tom LINE, 2 prof F sk 
742-4239 or 262-4610 | ge sage Ph EL ng 
BOSTON Nr Brig Cir. F sks Cool Crn, $450/mo 
same to share apt. Must be 277-3019 
strict , NO Ssmkg, 
politi aware. $250+ 
Louise 4 








No smoke/pets. rm. Am 
suite. x 9/1 -12/15 and 1/15-5/30 
= ers Stree Se aan oickaseer wate 
: BOSTON ‘ $365 includes utils 277-0577 
mate wanted shré BROOKLINE, Spac rt cnt 
“SBR apt in area. W/d. == ant on T 3F sks 4th F25+ 
conv t0 red T. 10/1 of — quiet creative hsehid. Avail 
_ ASAP. $300+ 269-7793 10/1 $250 mo rspnd to box 
rn peta Sen = 
apt, 

pvt rf ek hed we fre wy 123 | gg QROOKLINE,. 
SSIS ASTID Oe elt Seat 
BRIGHTON-1 bdrm in 3 bed floor of house, wooded set- 
apt. Non-smoker, over 25 iy, see ee oe 

prird. $265/mo- near bus quiet, prkg, $395. 499- 

avible ; Leave message please 
BRIGHTON 1 M/F to shreig BROOKLINE Village, 1M/F 
hg no seek rmmt in nice sunny apt 
Smoking OK. $300+ nad nl util, Avi 10/1 

254-4516 or 787-2572. 32 before 10pm 
BRIGHTON 1 M seeks 2 BROOKLINE, wntd M for 
1BRin 48R on T, avi 


it 
\N 


l 

ithe already! 

lowest fee 

in town — 
with this 
coupon 

\ 9 thru 

y 10/1/89 

1s Boston's first & 

most experienced 


a 
[° Offers 
ghee 
le Reculorfee 
service. 

ere 
| 734-6469 
1 or details 





(OR ery ae ee ate 


251 Harvard St. 

: Brookline, MA 

groin Comey 

1 90m-8pmMon-Fri | 
9 om - 5 pm, Sat 

L 11 am- 5 pm, Sun. 


























CAMBRIDGE, 1F sks 
penn apt thyy to shr 2br 


be 
space. $425+ wdfl 
wid ASAP 61 661-1108 
CAMBRIDGE, 1 
for 3BR 





rmmt 





M/Fneeded owe 
utils inc, off-st a, tot 
nosmkg, (w) 617-594-9722, 
(h) 508528 110 

CAMBRIDGE, 1 roommate 
needed for 3 bdr off 
peng shat hdwd firs, 


rooms, 2 porches, must 
be animal lover. Avail 10/1. 
$460 876-0647 


Arak ds 








large 4Br. $305/m po. 
Susan/Jackie 354- 
Before 2 or after 11pm. 
S 

2 fun Fe eos for 
large 4Br. $305/mo. 
Susan/Jackie 354-2905. 
Before 2 or after 11pm. 





CAMBRIDGE 3M 1F sk 1F, 
= smoke, 24+, to shr 


wie Nia. avail Oct 1. $520 mo * 


util. Nr Cent sq T. 876-2243 


CAMBRIDGE Arlington 2 F 
sk 1 F 24+ to shre ig, snny 
apt. Quiet, safe area min to 
paige — wy pets Avi 
now: or longer. 
$342+. 643-8562 








CAMBRIDGE, Beautiful 
—_ 3 Mal ee en fun 
responsible M/F no smok or 
pets 23-30 $300+ utils 
868-7069 





orto 
sunny, 
M sks M/E. ‘ee rl 
sks no 
tO Sans +, Sam 489-5527 
CAMBRIDGE, Belmnt_ line. 
1F 25-40 for 1BR in 2BR apt. 
ge st,-10 min to Hrvd Sq, 
line, off-st pkg, 2 


s, NO pets, smoke OK 
pars no JR, 4549158 
CAMBRIDGE, Cent Sq, 
in nice modern 3 BR nr 
shops. No smk/pets, Sais 
253-0124 W, 492-6031 H 
CAMBRIDGE, Cent Sq 1M 


for fun Ky coop hme. 
Polit, 


ie hagta 








gev/ewiee she 9 es, 
‘ No cigs. 


cats. 1, ees, ‘466 
——_—____—_—_—_—_- 
CAMBRIDGE, Cntri Sq, 


2GM. 30's sk 3rd for 


prtve but indpndtnt . 
nosmk, $310+. 864-2903 . 


CA Sq 7.min , 


ito } to 
Harv. $375/mo incl utiliti 
w/d avail. 10/1, 354-7329. 
Leave message 


CAMBRIOGE, EAST, GWM 
s GM to shr renov, 





vs 
$395+ util, 
487-6200w, ext 231 


CAMBRIDGE Frsh pnd prof 








Call Maggi 354-3792 


CAMBRIDGE F wanted for 2 


a. inc ht, water. 
576-2962 aft 6 
CAMBRIDGE, HARVARD 








Beg 
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g 
; 
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CAMBRIDGE Ncly furn, cosy 

Inman 
Pan aca he oe 
&1/2 rms, occasional 
| design/bid a little, cook lot 
aarann ta 2, 


qa. 
$290/mo. "Cen eves 
wkends 868-1833 


oa 





cae 





Seana 
independent w, 
otras. 60 uth, Steve or 


aia NEAR 
RADCLIFFE 2 Harvard 
Prots. seek m/f 11 
rm $650 inc. Mark 
547-9763/495-5188 
cOeee ont North), 
professor sks M/F 25+ to 
ny apt in house, 
airen, close to Mass Ave, 
$350 + util. 354-6991. 
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25:33 


Fogssve, xd, 







































































trons 2M, }. 1F 
wi 5 
mod itch, 2 cats, $425. 


617-926-6409 _ 




























































































CAMBRIDGE rm available in _ SOMERVILLE, fun reg’ 
apt near Hrvd Sq. Rent con- for owout det 9 br agt. tite nay. 38R w_ 1M, 
trol $225 mnth no meat, gigs mis to T.® mins to- prkg,nrT, Maturitya  Lech/Ovs bus, $318), 
or caffine 499-1223: Arboretum. W/d, neccesity. 969-4093 : 547 . 776-3635eve 
CAMBRIDGE,Roomate. 29 Or ‘pets. $393+ Ww SOMERVILLE, inman 
needed ASAP for br avail in 524-0605 Itt soapon’ tae weaee M/F to she 3-1/2 3 nec 
sm 2br modern apt $400 JAMAICA shr 4brm are Ad 
incids ht hw has ac cee. say charming ; 
wah to Porter Gq red ine oF e wanted Se eapeees rmt 25+ 308 
commuter rail 20 min walk to for 2 bedroom » NORTH END, F -nonsmkg house nr Teele Sq, Ari, North 
Hrvd Sq smoking ok in br no prot, 25, sks same to sh rec ._ Mod » Ww. 
pets 864-6325 heat. Available Sept. 1 renov 2BR apt. Locatd on dw, yard. Nr bus, T, , 
GE Cali §22-7078 Prince St, Smin wik from T & $333+ Call Justin 623-1 
CAMBRIDGE, Som, F sk F bus $462+ util, avi 9/1, no 
26+, clean, resp, consid, ig Call Betsy at SOMERVILLE, nonsmkr, 
apt. yd, cat. $360+, or rie 16-789-0600 %308 a". 6:30 . NOG, reRpOREmIS per- 
856:7985 or 354.8110 ; sk M/F for 1. pm, afl eeveron chases son to shr 3BR apt. Must like 
RIDGE ted 2% wid bokyrd no emnypet aaaens END — Seeking $ pena sis, 828-4568 4562 
CAMB wante END — . 
humorous reliable - Kevin 522-4551 clean, communicative non- after 6p, ask for Scott 
very JAMAICA PLAIN Near forest S™kr/non-drnkr F 25+ to SOMERVILLE, nr Tufts, 
$380 with Vother. Hills T. 18R in SBR house.  share-small-sunny 2-bd apt. F “sks prot F 25+ ay 
: __ Laundry, dshwashr, arian, nt & ht wtr. beaut. 2bdr, mod kit & bath 
CHAR 10/1 $475 sa50s in ean : Rowen td basemt, nr au we 
| util. WM to shr . 
Zoro, tm, gin. Et Now 824-0619 cameriBEl TIME ax gy Sats ve 608-0005 
indy, priv, ic top JAMAICA PLAIN, rmmt wntd rmmte (2-4 nits/wk) Beaut, SOMERVILLE nr Union sq 1 
nat athietic a +. Red SSooymno + ott aval how cal wee m wid Ne vivd Se 4 fis pA - 
5 . b 5 4 . ow 
meat/geer/smking OK. Richard 522-1135 Pond, T. Joyce, 661-0916 300+ ut, avi now 628-1029 
3 QUINCY, F nsmk rmmt wntd SOMERVILLE, nr Davis Sq 
HARLESTOWN J Tones Grad Sinet 
Ci page sag Bag wis to sh ig sunny GAM apt. 2BR api. prof M sks similar to shr 
wnted rod 5 ook, rT. none, . util, a/c, dw. agg spac 2BR apt, off-st pkng 
G/d. tree landry. hdwd firs,  2v.imm 524-656 : ee - $400. 776-5441 
wik to bus, T & dwntn, no JAMIACA PLAIN, M/F SOMERVILLE, nr Porter Sq 
smok/pets, $550+ util, no nosmok, REVERE,F non-smoke to walk to , Tufts, sk 
fee, call anytime 782-3000 : ae + shr eager | 2 Bdrm M/F 28+ to shr spacious 
16 $350. w/d incl. off-st hdwd firs. 
CHARLESTOWN Prof strt 7092 in am $350+ util 5977 
Sur wy darwant toes ta Pasa Noe onde gba ene. ; “ 
. to share in bnkr iM to shr 2 br condo Ir dr A 48 wants SOMERVI ~ Ti 
schi. 2 bdr, 1.5 bth, w/d in fasge 7rd gon ew rmmate 20-35 near sk Toe 3 od ir ad 
Ras ae Sane T +utils $275+ 286-949 have a 
maa ‘  JRPUAINTBR in lux 28A ROSLINDALE, F 25 sks $341 avi 10/1 776-6154 
condo: Mod K/B, Jacuzzi, clean, F 21-29, for © SOMERVILLE, nr Davis T 3F 
CHELMSFORD, cin, no pag i fl n-smk, clean , Prof or stdnt, sk 1M/F for ; 
e f to new GWM same. poe gy an inc util, avi now. nosmok, incl 
with same, we. os/3 $487/mo. 9/1. 522-2137. 327-0795 heat. 628-4713 
Oa a see, 10/1, LEXINGTON Or rm w/ pry ROSLINDALE: F'o 6h 36, EAVILLE, 
atl Marie 787-5982 Study. Shr dupix w/ 2 $306." pkg, T, 1BR in 2BR Ton Pg. 
days/478-3015 eves ord lng Must be neat No = , util, avi 9/18 $376+/m0. Paul 623- 
CHELSEA, 1M/F to shr 2BR 50+, Phil 861-190 
oad. oe "4 = oe M/F to she SSUEROLLE Hae RNGT 
to inc ht & ac., w/d, LEXINGTON, F non 1st fir of Irg Vict, w/yrd, deck, large sunny 2bdrm apt 
ow, . smk, 27-35 to sh 3BR apt, nr pkg. close to $300. porch & storege w cat & age 
sec., $450/mo > & & Ea ad no pets, 327-5390 38 F + doae 
half utils. 663-8568 ROSLINDALE, M/F prot 28+ SOMERVILLE, skng 3rd F to 
ey oa renth (h) LEXINGTON, shrigsnymod nosmok 2 shr new 3 br shr 3brm, Sm oe at. cat, 
hse w/ 3M, 1F 30+ a9 Twnhse 2 bath d/d ac deck non-smkr, $300+ util, 
CHELSEA 2br avi Oct ist frndly, prof. Bono, avail 10/1 $375+ 387-1559 -4122 
SO/mo, daytime tuto fr CO Oat oaee” ROSLINDALE, M 
: 5729, 861- M/F nonsmkr SOMERVILLE, sober M 
til 5 242-5208 night time 862-5729. 861-9355 to shr renovtd 2BR w/F.d/d. —_prof/grad fr 2BR Wntr Hil w/ 
4 eae: att > on for $456), pkg, “4 Pave bod M & cat $325 inci ht. qt hse, 
é 25 sks to sh y/bi/strt mo+ util. Barbara no smkg, dr etc. Convt 
9 20R 2nd fant im bullog. KY Joath $360 inc ail. 13 st'& 353-3416 (@), 327-6483 (e) loc, Power 6232218 
A ae-ecr2” ees ~~ ROSLINDALE nosmkin SOMERVILLE, Union Sq, nr 
J pa a pe ony aa Rat M/F —— to oe a gh bus, mature F to AT 4BR, 
Hi , 1 46r rmmt to s apt on prof F por rd, laun- hdwd firs, + 
Ps peng wy Rn rd wd pain F hg She he 1 bik fr pw thoes +~=54 Low Util, Nr T, util. eee 1683 
firs-15min-Bos, several rms baseman so rho. m ng. + 327-8087 SOMERVILLE, Union Sq, 
avi, $225/rm htd, 868-0708 short wal = , ROSLINDALE rmate 2BR $240. ing sniny 4brm apt. 
CHESTNUT HILL, 2F 1M apt clean no smoke/pets Nr 3M s! . Of sooner 
seeks 1 M for MALDEN, 1F to shr a T. prkng,$400/mo + Util, inci 62) hav 
nice apt w/ ne T smrm 2br apt non smoker close heat Jin 323-1800 
$265 % msg B is bus and 1-93 off st prkg w/ ROSLINDALE SOMERVILLE, West, sk 
nice yrd +utils avail rmate to rmmt NOW to shr hse w/c; 
10/1 call 321 nights | share mod 2BR apt clean no $450/mo, W/D, irg snny rm 
SOUTH laidback § ™sg 508-774-3100 ext 233 Smoke/pets Nr T.,  w/side rm, hse faces 
rmmt fieeded for 3BR, 2FB, days late oe ta0e + util, incl no pets, Call 776-1011 
EIKIT. HW FLRS, MALDEN. Everett area. new SOMERVILLE, wntd 1F to 


re- 
novated. $450/mo. 247-3573 
after 10pm. 

DEDHAM, 3F’s 2M’s sk 


hsemmt, 
healthy home. Nosmk. 
$340+ . 326-5371. 326-839 





1. 


DERRY. SOUTH NH, GM 
seeks, rmmt.to shr 2bdrm 
eee eee 
re w. imo inc 


DORCHESTER, 18F in 48R 
hse. nr Fields Cr T $280/mo 
inc util, Call Osagie 282-2611 








buildg w/ atrium, ib 
trans, Sd Soh a 
$430+, call Todd 527-47 


MALDEN, nr ora Zz 
2BR, prof F 27+, is on 
BAI cd smoke OK. 





MALDEN, rmmt'to stig spac 
multi-lvi Viet apt, beaut oak 
pon s Pip yt 

inces, nt T & shopng, Main 
St, $300+ 321-4786 


MARBLEHEAD, pro- 
wanted to share 








pe HILL GWM to shr apt 

call 282-4664, or 
288. 5798. anediete oc- 
cupancy. 


huge 3 Bedroom apt. 


old town. $333mo 
617-631-8353. Leave 





SAVIN HILL GWM to shr apt 
or T, $350 call 262-4664, or 
Imediate occupancy. 


DORCHESTER M/F to shr 
2BR apt furnished, heated, 5 


t pkng 
smoking of drinking, must 
clean, $900/mo 828-0884 
DORCHESTER, Mtt Hse Hil, 
8min wik to T, 1760 Ig fed 
hse in 1/4 acre, ped on 
avi, rom for rent 


pee Se 





3 

Ss 

a 

i 
ae. 





MEDFORD, F ——, - 
sey clean, quiet, 

home w/d yrd nr 193 $360 
Pets OK. 397-1239 Iv 
MEDFORD, tet 


buses. 
ee 
want to 








ae prof GM.28 sk same 
‘or 2BR condo, furn/unturn, 
jt frpic. no smk/pets, 
$440+. will negotiate. 
508-741-1687 


SOMERVILLE 1bdr in 3bdr 
apt nr Porter sq, park, d/d, 
porch. $335 mo + util. 
625-0084 


SOMERVILLE, 1 *, quiet. 
non-smoke for 4BDR near 
Davis Sq. 250+. Cail 
666-8204 eves, ask for Troy. 











SOMERVILLE 1M, 1F seek 
non-smoking F 26+ to share 
1st floor of 3 family house on 
quiet st. in T Sq. Nr 
Transportation, w/d, drive- 
way. For 10/1 70+ util. 
625-0875 or 





SOMERVILLE,1 M,1 F seek 
hsemt for irg 3 br. F prefered 


overlooks park grt locat 
$300 628-6042 : 
SOMERVILLE 1 to shr large 


home 
Avi 9/1 
Sor call sn 666-1267 6-10pm 











gl 
38 
i 





DORCHESTER, T Carney 
pn Bs $250-$350-utiis de. 


bath non Eth nen omoner inet he 








25 , non-smoker, 

must be neat, 

Steceniate, ta 
mo+ utils a 


pot PARK, F nonsmkr 
wid, 








JAMACA PLAIN sunny 
quiet, views, sh ig hse 
$250+, $325+ aval imm, call 
524-1919 or 983-0183 or 
3-5pm call 524-3512 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1F sk M/F 
e 3bd. 








pat gnae CUR, VF oe 2F 
pre sunny 
roomy pdsd JP. Comes 
w/cat, w/d, hdwd, nonsmk, 
pkg. nr T, $266+, 524-2247 
JAMAICA PLAIN, rm in rg 
hse, shr w/3 others, 2 cats, 
strict veg, near T, $275+, 
keep trying, 522-2255 





g 
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‘| 


3 
5 
3 
=| 
18 


ae 


. M/F to sw | two 
profs, avi now $360 
696-1783. 


MISSION 


, F 40's, nonsmkr, 
minded sks same to 
saya et 

hse. $325+1 veule 
566-3911 


z 
3°43] 





332; 
a4 





eS 
Pike, $430" inc hot_ water, 
pkg. 0/0, mod bth. 332-1180 








#23 
qi 
ieee! 

338 


33 
gfsed| az 





condo, own bdr and bath, 


“non 


resgonate, so. 





oe CENTER, > 














SOMERVILLE- 1F 1M sk 
Ro pila Crm calli 





shr 4Br ‘apt w/3F, 1Mi 
Fr/Harv Sq, wit , $325+ 
utils, avi Oct 1, 1766 


SOMERVILLE your own BR 
& ena, walk to T & Buses, 


owe ir with 

Br yf $342+ 683-2562 
SOMAVILLE, F prof/grad, ig 
2 bdrm, $380, N/smk, T, no 
pets. 666-1621 
SOMVL-Winter Hill. F pref. 

p Bx furn on T. Lndry. 
ASAP. Smk OK. paymo me 
ht, sec req, 628-7320 
SOUTH BOSTON, 1F sks F 
30+prefer no smok, walk to 


T. new condo $400+ util. Call 
269-4272. 


SOUTH END, 1F prof or grd 


Std to sh apt, avi 10/15, call 
-5655 eves or iv msg 


SOUTH END, Union Ox. 3BR 


duplex, nd 2 rmmts, 
8450-360" 


oleh frpic, 
1g ba, ay (e) SAC) "toe 
































WATERTOWN 2M 1F sk F — 


for rm in nwly renov Vict w/ 
Bo Sue ios” 
WATERTOWN, 2 M/F 
needed for 3 br apt no smok 

spc avail mo+ util 


nr T avail ASAP 
924 after 6pm 





call 





WATERTOWN, 2 M seeks 2 



































,in 7rm apt 
WATERTOWN, 2M sk F nr T nosmok F lovely 
easy access to Herve Contr far kitch priv $500 mo 
. clean safe quiet 646-3128 
neigh 926-5822 venees Hill, Furn., 
WATERTOWN, 2prof. F longi: term, shr bath, 
3rd, 25+, nonsmk, brite, or kit, frm, wid. tt dock $500 
3BR, hrdwd firs, nr T, 523-8323 
no pets, 924-4822 BOSTON-SOMERVILLE line 
WATERTOWN/BELMONT. furnished, on T, $95-115 wk, 
2F or F for aw 3 mde 
duplex.25 nosmok 
$340-rutis aval 10/t or 11/1 bt pamen en ggg yal 
926-6044 rent, ng kitchen, 
WATERTOWN a ace he 

Creative “G2 ss ereato MEDFORD, ige room, furn, 
M/F 30+ Ig quiet or nr bus on bug line, shi bath, mame 

no pets/smke $4254 avail Seieask. Cs 
10/1 923-9520 617- 395: 
WATERTOWN, Dad & 6yr Priv room avai to student 
old daughter sk prof, pro- _—_with renovation skills, some 

ssve, indep & fun M/F rent exchange, downtown 

+. Prch, yrd, qt strt, nice Bos T 4! 

jace. $365+, 924- 





Ste nok noes eel gl shr oa 


Po ache ueaet 
pees aes A F clss music 


for ig 20r apt now- March or 


May P30) $375+ 923-3012 
WATERTOWN/Belmont _1F 
28 indep, quiet 











T, 10min to Harv Sq, call Pat 

868-1600 ext 419, 924-0833 

WATERTOWN, nd 2 

yah for aay — 
an e 

to T. $300, $450. Nonsmkg. 

Avi Now. 923-1208 





WATERTOWN non smoking 


roommate for pak = 
family home. as 
near T, $300 a. 476 


WATERTOWN, nonsmoker 
for sunny 2BR in 2fam hse, 
hrdwd firs, nod kit & bath 
WD yard, nr bus $475+ 
923-9112 


WATERTOWN, prof F, 24, 
sks F 22-30 to shr spac 2Br 
apt furn Br avail if wanted 
prkg. nr T, W/O, bckyrd, 
nosmk/pets, $370+ utils, avi 
10/1. 926-5841 











WATERTOWN 
. prof M 35 sks prof M/F 30+ 
to shr newly renvtd 2Bdrm 
apt. 10mns frm Hrvd sq, 
nosmk, $400+, 6/1, Ben 
738-7420 eves. 


WATERTOWN, prof F to shr 
snny2Fam, re. yrd, 
$375/mo. + utils, 

dep./pets. nr Sq. 923.1. 364 








WAGs sonny 

of M 36 sks nsmkg prof 
M/F 27+ to shr newly renvtd 
2bdrm apt, 10mns frm H sq, 
$400+ util, 924-4432 


WATERTOWN, seek res 

prof M, 4 dome for 1BR in 3BR 
apt. nonsmkr, (w) 

573- ist6. ‘e) 923-8608 


WATERTOWN, sk prof M 
28+ shr 2BR apt must be 
Cin. resp. Qt area nr T. 
$420+. Bill 924-7721 


WATERTOWN sk resp prof 
M/F to share great 2nd fir 
apt in hse w/d, ac, pool in oh 
ys ex space for pers 

00+/mo Steve 3.1013" 


WATERTOWN, Sq prof M 32 

sks quiet. easygoing M 25+ 

for 2BR unturni: apt. no 

-_ or pets, call 924-1659 
{1 























WRITERS HAVEN. Irg 
peaceful non-livin study 
(seperate entrance, ag in 
quiet literary nonsmkg, 
toric home. $9 fae 
926-1637 


SEASONAL 
RENTALS 


SI HOUSE ——. 


M/F to share comforta' 
bdr ski house, jacuzzi, 10 
min to skiing, half share- 
rae $500, full share single 
ae bray couple 
er $ at 2-5573 or 








SK! HOUSE 
KILLINGTON 
Full shares available in irg 
hse just off access rd. 
Minutes to slopes, walk to 
bars. Call eves, 424-8312 


nari 
SUBLETS 


ALL 4 apt, 1 min to 
T/bus avail 6-1 Ise re- 
newable, h hw inc $1020/mo 
Joe or Chris 254-7559 


ALLSTON condo sublet 5-17 
to 8-31 w/opt. on lease 1B! 
from T $1500/mo. jacuzzi 
782-6982 








ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE 
FOR PLACING 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
' ISNOW 
THURSDAY AT 
2:00PM 





BOSTON, sublet 1BR in 2 
BR apt. $420/mo ali inc 
508-829-3498 


BRIGHTON, 2BR 2BTH 





condo, Comm ave, WW. 
D/D. |, avail May or June. 
$1 508-584- 





BROOKLINE June 1-Au 
housemate wanted $350 
month close to T No smok- 
ing 738-1213 


BROOKLINE, Summer 
sublet June-Aug. 2BR, 11/2 
BTH, 24hr sec, AC, h, 
laundry, 2min wik to T(C & B 
In). 4 a. furniture 
coon 1120/mo. neg 








BROOKLINE, —— apt. 
shr w/1, across fr pond, 



































Str-pkg. 
$071. 625-7078 eves 

































































Highland ave. Must be nice place, no pets, smokers WATERTOWN bag kg. $395/mo.. cable 
resp. WHOLE foos: ok $860 incl an 426-0038 7788 
: friendly sunny DORCHESTER, 1bdr avi in 
smkng/pets. rs233 SOUTH yond ‘ety den. Only 10 chin Fed. ted. BYE rg 2 bdr apt, quiet str, avail 
7 rm in 5 bdr hse. Share w/ ona. w/designer. 926-571 immed-thru 6/90. Share w/M 
SOMERVILLE. DINGS 28), ening ee Sy a. | clean, student. $2: 965-9762. 
SOMERVILLE, 2M(25,29), 8 ee utis WATERTOWN, Young prof : . 
Be ift, sk neat, rspons m/f 4 '3160/426-544 SAP M/F nsmoke srriable quiet | MEDFORD - Somerville, July 
4+, for ig 3BR . 3 bus, nr SOUTH END, F rmt needed to shr furn 3br apt or T to Aug 14 sublet. $280 for six 
Sq, hdwd mod @-i- to shr ige 18A apt. Grt loc $317+utils Call Donna day § weeks. Room in three bdrm 
7a * wereras Sree Any min from Back Bay station, 367-2582 eve 924-1327 duplex. Nr T & Tufts. Must 
$316 + util, 626-7511,  $360/mo + util 266-7650 West NEWTON. M or F to Litton..." 
share irg house. 
SOUTHE D Pike, com rail, & 128. Coun- SOUTH BOSTON, Sunn 
2 or 3 F to share Oct 1 Wiebe seek try kitchen, . washer & 2Br apt, hrd wd firs, ok. 
Near |-! b Sooner. sors + yw dhe apt iar Pru pod on ag | Avail ie- Sept $000): / ‘Con 
util. . $350/mo 267-7849 Wv msg Boo 244.9635 —s Pat 268-0777 ~, 
AVILLE, 2sF sk 1M/F SOUTH END, responsible coop. SOU M/F neede 
poke gf Lg Ayywr GM wanted to share eo tae, ey = to shr i928 apt O70. wi 
OnRm, $333 -  virnmnt( ) $400- . lots o 
. 776-2838. Sher uti 1 $7 inc utils 894- yard, 'se75/mo a me 
SOMERVILLE, agal&her2 © WALTHAM Grad stud, sk ae ee 
most ex . 1 rmmt —_— pleasent, mature, M for MIF lor 20R condo. Poot — 
for 2BR apt, walk to spac apt, in remod vic pig. Indry. cht. No smkr. SOUTH oy frnshd lux 
or line, bus to Tufts. Nr inc! all, avi now. condo, BR, snny, AC, 
ee, asa” py 323- avi pa bd "fo sec 
+ util, avi ively skylight dep & ref req. Jana 5541 
SOMERVILLE avi. 10/1 $300" util. all be ROXBURY 2 doy) on dy 482-7537 ‘eve. 
2BR apt to share w/one Smoking/pets CAMBRIDGE, Hrvrd Sq, 3 or 
. walk to Davis and T. WALTHAM-M rmt for quiet 
+Ronda 625-1431 2BR apt nr, T. EIK, LR, A/C. tds pone 327-1 syoule’ pring. toundry, WH" 
Soar inc. My Place! a a comes 2 wae . grt loc or 
SOMERVILLE, Coop caim imo. resp, a option. to to lease. 
M/F 25+ for lovely irg apt w/ Shawn oy? 726-6191 or hse. conv Main st loc, ik et w/a w/ 3, $37 for 
smoker btwn inman/Union 726-7448. Eve 738-1355. soabrti = + phone, 4 julie 264-4668 1331. 
SGMERTLLETOwe te: | Wr pet mommy, wt Fe 
SOMERVILLE/Davis Sq- Ran A r. to Pa 
F25+ no smk wanted for 2 , AC, secur- indpt h w/d, pig. one 
SOR ont w(2Fe. Huge rm. ity, $995. 647-1988 lve mag yard, $3 $325" tis, ‘owt t0/ HOMES 
: , +. Avi 
October. No Pets 623- ; WALTHAM, resp M/F, 25-35 
- to shr Sorm n wl 2 indep Ms, TNGHESTER o Ay o walk - Furntahen Sbecnom en water- 
SOMERVILLE, Dav Sq,  cabie, off- , Storg, wntd front villa available in Anti- 
IM&1F seek 1F 26+ prof — indry. $305+. call Or train & center. + utils. gua. Private pool, large mod- 
nonsmkr(1 smkr in aptisemi Greg 891-6364, 73 oo talk to Kenny or = orn kitchen, garage. 
7 buses. WO Pec 3 30: : ind a Fd WINCHESTER M/F 25+ to _ only Contact Whitehouse 
. , pre + neat it + 
Sere ere eT avi Brim dup, EP ork Hvd sq 10 ote 26R Gupte. w/d, mod KR, at 235-3403 
min on 5660 . non smoke. +, 
SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq. Alex 756-1602 avi imm. MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
considerate F 24+ for 1F/2M conaiuneene hy Hed WINTHROP arm open. 0/15 
w, . i. . 
pnaghe Fn Se wid. deck. = $400, utils. 5/1. Bob oa 10/1, $275 inci nc! ute. conven Get away . ao —e 
avi 9/15 or 10/i, e2o-ze16 | «wkend, 924 inary" BaeS80S or 646331 | 20H'S. Efficiency 2 & 3 BR 
SAVILLE 30 ok rai WATERTOWN, 2BR in 38R apts. a furnished. 
} ye pipete 28+. 1 uneem . hse nr T, W/D. DW, btwn WINTHROP, lux 2-story F Calt 
BR w/ig cist in 1g mod 26R Vins So 6 ee no emi oF oosen frnt condo. SOR zon detail brochure 442-2047, 
W/D. pets urn, rmmt pa 
RESaben Grea ine renown Rear Be wtma SDR? pores) ames, anaes 
apt w . Wem, frndiy . Or airpt, 
Paceuee ue | Smrust tke cats $275+,  $228/m ht inci, 2 rms open. Son UPSET YL ee 
2a apt Pr Tre 10/1, 926-4012 clean safe. F pref, n smkg, 550 E reaches 
. icy. $2854 25+, trgsv resp, 539-0471 267-1 e ' 


“THE GUAR AN TEED CLASSIF TED 


The Guaranteed 
Prone in 
Classited 
Service From 


Phecenix 


CALL 267-1234 





Le 


6861 ‘St HAEW31d3aS ‘OML NOILOSS *XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 

















~4E BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, SEPTEMBER 15, 1989 


a 
sai it 











3545 (Exp 10/4) 





and Personal Call Greeting. Ads selected 
Neel" Uithe samdsdaramebes asetsren tthe Prana” 


selected as "Personal Call Ad ofthe 


Man with mind of an entrepreneur, soul of a musician, and 
feet of a dancer, seeks highly intelligent, open-minded, 
stable, charming, attractive woman under 40 and 5’8”’. I'm 
31, ambitious, accomplished, witty, unselfish, 
philosophical, handsome owner of hi-tech business. @ 0 








Attractive, athletic. pro- 
fessional SWF. 37, .seeks 


Boston MA 02101 
Attractive, spirited, OWF, 38, 
will dance and talk the 


away with 3 
86525(9/20) 








similar interests to pal 
around with. @® 2 5807 (exp 
9/27) 








man imendenp Box 38 wr 





— sensitive, 
very piety OWF. hand stim, 
cur x 





42. seeks nant 


OUF ge attractive 37 
y.0., 00 Ibs, bi/br. lived 
in Israel. vegetarian, 
c . en- 





returnable. 
Box 774 Boston 021 
5818 (exp 10/10) 


OWF, 36, self-employed. 
monogamous 15yr rela- 
tionship, pretty. —_ and 








we ons cougar 
= 
tall (6° ay 


a 29, seek single 
black with 
education. on PO box 1076 
defford Maine 04005 








Fun loving, 
attractive, ic, warm, 
Spiritual, SF, 45. a nature 
and music lover and worid 
traveler, seeks bright, 
ative, adventurous 
= 4 
roasts 
9/20)" 
rs. i 





Te respond to a Personal Ad 
with a @ dial 
1-900-456-2255 
from a touch-tone phone 


(99¢ a minute) 


Before you call, please check expiration 
date shown at the end of each ad. 





the week of 9/18/89 and win 
$2.500! My name is Malibu 
Mike...for more clues abou: 
me. and to enter a specia' 
sweepstakes for Joe Jack- 
son concert tickets, @® 353¢ 





19 os attractive SBF seeks 

ae ee 
excitement, and 
re time. @ 8518 8518 (exp 





29 SWF Very attractive biue- 
=i "practcng See King 
SWM pri jcatnohe 


"5766(0xp ean ) 





04073 
(exp 9/20) 





A Bright, sweet, shapely. 
successful, fit, alive. un- 


SWF. 27, seeks tail, very 
bright, creative. 
educa 


ited, 
academic) 
is unfat. Ruane. ‘non- 
drinker, optimistic, affec- 
tionate. slightly wild, fond of 
trees, dancing, theatre, high- 
tech. Boston, laughter, con- 
versation, and moonlit 
walks. @ © 5784 (exp 9 20) 





adventure, romance. 
8484 (Exp. 9/20) 


Creative SWF 37, fair, whim- 
sical. compassionate. 
graphic own 
business, into writing. book 
arts, folklore, dancing, seeks 





30 
s Italian, police, 

oohes, serious Commitment. 
@ 8482 (Exp 9/20) 

| am a bright, — 
attractive, SWF, 27 
for @ SWM, 26-32. oreo: 
cure and happy with 


self. and attractive. 
appreciated but not 
necessary C) 1170 (exp 9/20) 











Cute. slim. SBF, seeks 
SWM for 
8516 (exp 





liberal. OF. 
owes quiche eater eS oo78 
(exp 9/27) 


OJF- Extremely attract- 
ive.classy, petite. sensuous. 
sexy professional seeks sin- 
cere relationship with hand- 
some male counterpart 
38-50 56'-5'9" aneme 
music, theatre ai 

@ 8493 (Exp 920) 








inquiring, humerous & 
positive. Most intriging 
s 


ip 





ig wi 
oriented art & music 
loving DWF at Oct Ist 
STONES concert. @® 8523 
(exp 9/21) 








Do you like wid women? Any 
race send inter photo 
phone, PO BOX 2642 
Quincy 02269 
DWF 26 love long hair! meta! 
music, local music romance 
etc. Cail for more details. 
8578 (exp. 9/6) 





ee 54" voluptuous size 


gou 
ses you; an old fashioned 
" ’ mor *) sus. 
lover over age 50 PO Box 
562 Winchester. MA 01890 
@ 8619 (exp 9/28) 





ship, 
(exp 9/27) 


Fun, spirited, SWF, 26, 
seeks SM for picnics, danc- 
+ romance? @® 8569 (exp 








Write to: Box 28192, 
Providence, Ri 02908 








LET’S GET PHYSICAL | 
Attractive, vivacious. 
SWE. 27. 8 27, seeks ne Mt 


“ness nate Currently 


ubenesque, | am on my 

way to Firm, Fit, and 
Fabulous. Fag gy Pony 
interested 


<a Reaenie weit 
lespond today- A 


keeps boredom 
poor | a ay 3516 (exp 9/20) 














Single jewish Mensch, 
ied Seg 

and fi 2 
3541 (exp 10/4) 








#3 


5 





pel 
at 
i el i 


‘drinker, 


SWF 20, student, plump, 
, trish, 


literature, Russian, New 

oh Cg ogy 21-26, 

sensitive. 

Write vite PO ‘box } 1791 Norton, 
Ma. 02766 


SWF, 26, 5’ 10, 130 Ibs, 
bright, attractive, non- 





non-smoker, 


onvdaianel hates bar 
scene, dating scene, and all 
bourgoise ist amuse- 
ments seeks intellectual 
od 30-35. Box 708. 
. MA. 02066 
PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 
AD... 




















Pr yoy 
ca ae eer 
510" 10°+. ‘* 8503 (exp 9/20) 


The Phoenix personals; 





"BO" 
meeene : Boston's best 
eligibles... 


fi E 678, 
o21ab @ 8622 (exp 9/27) 





possible’serious re- 
lationship. Enjoy hiking, 
cross-country =—s. 53 
ies, quiet evenings. I'm 
attractive, sensitive. Box 
1169. Littleton MA 
01460-0769 





SBF 40 seeking a good look- 
ing SBM, 42 “ba Friend- 
=. MS. MG., Box 

7, Boston Ma cane. had 
3491 (Exp. 9/20) 


SJF, 35, warm, slender. at- 
tractive, romantic, — 
love to meet intelli 

fectionate SWM, 5. ~ 
lasting beavers vane. 
ming with love and la r. 
® © 5789 (exp 9/20) 








je nt 59, smoker, attractive. 
loves dancing, travel, etc. 
Seeks similar gentleman for 
friendship/relationship. 
Write with photo to: Box 64: 
Methuen. Ma 018644 





emotionally available. 
athletic, nonsmoker, 35-45, 
into personal growth and 
healthy food. Write to: Box 


1581 Waltham, MA,02154 


Very attractive. bright, 
classy, financ secure, 
knows 
good men abound, but 
seeks a man with a touch of 
greatness, tall, handsome, 
with hair, 
polished, successful ex- 
who 


8602 (exp 


YOU CAN 
RESPOND TO 
PHOENIX 
PERSONAL CALL 
ADS FROM THE 
FOLLOWING 
AREA CODES: 
617, 508, 413 & 401. 








PERSONAL CALL” BRINGS 
A WONDERFUL 
DIMENSION TO PLACING A 
PERSONAL AD. 
EASY, CONVENIENT AND 
AS YOUR OWN 
ANSWERING MACHINE. 


PRIVATE 


YOU ARE 


SCREEN 


PERSON'S 


DECISIONS. 


WHY 


CHARGE 
PERSONAL CALL 


IN CONTROL. 
YOU'LL GET RESPONSES 
IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN 
THEM AT YOUR 
CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY 
PICKING UP THE PHONE AT 
ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE 
VOICE 
LISTEN TO THE RESPONSES 
BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY 


SPEND ANOTHER 
BORING NIGHT ALONE? 
MEETING SOMEONE IS AS 
EASY AS FILLING OUT THE 
COUPON ON THE FACING 
PAGE. AND, YOUR FIRST 
FIFTEEN WORDS ARE FREE 
WITH NO ADDITIONAL 
FOR 
* SERVICE. 


PReronel Cell 





NEW 


W'S AS 


AND 


THE 





How to use PERSONAL CALL™ to immediately 


fone phone is on TONE, not pulse. Hf you 


PLACING 


a Phoenix PERSONAL CALL™ Ad: 
PERSONAL CALL™ is a free service for Phoenix personal advertisers! When you piace your Phoenix personal ad, you'll 
be given (or mailed) your four digit box number and your own six digit private security code number. You can then call 
617-742-3733 (742-FREE) to record your 60 second greeting message. You don't have to repeat your printed ad. Instead, 
be creative! We suggest that you leave your first name and ask the people responding to leave their telephone numbers 
and best times for you to call. (Do not leave your last name, telephone number or address.) 


to a Phoenix 


ad 


When you call 742-3733 and enter your Phoenix box number and your private security code number, the system will 
immediately tell you how many new responses you have. And, if you haven't yet recorded your greeting message, the 
system will remind you. From there, just follow the easy prompts. You'll press 1 to record your greeting message, press 2 
to hear your responses or press 3 to listen to the greeting message that you've already recorded. 


Immediately after recording your greeting, you will be able to review your message and make changes at that time. Your 
greeting will take about 24 hours to go on-line. Meanwhile, you'll still be able to receive responses. 


When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a small telephone symbol next to the box number, you'll know it's a 
PERSONAL CALL ad. First, check the personal ad's expiration date to make sure it's still active. (Personal Call ads 
remain on-line until 4AM on the Thursday after they last appear in the Phoenix.) You can immediately respond to that ad 
by calling 1-900-456-2255. 


When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'll then 
hear that person's 60 second voice greeting. (If the person has not yet recorded a greeting, you can still leave your 
response.) If you'd like to meet, you can then leave your own, private one minute response. Be sure to leave your 
telephone number and best times to call. Then you can enter another person's box number. 


Using PERSONAL CALL™ to answer Phoenix personal ads is fast and fun. Unlike other telephone services, with 
PERSONAL CALL™ you don't have to listen to one ad after another until you find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, 
you can kick up your feet and browse through the Phoenix personal section circling the ads that interest you. Then, at 
your convenience, call 1-900-456-2255 to meet that special person! 


The cost for using PERSONAL CALL™ to respond to Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per minute and will appear on 
your monthly telephone bill under "BOSPHOENIX." 


Having problems? Please be sure that: 1. You are using a touch-tone phone 2. Your touch- 
have any questions or feedback about Personal 


Call, please feel free to call the Phoenix Classifieds Office at 267-1234. 

















DWF, mid 30's, attractive, 
5'9"', slim, musician, 
teacher, humanitarian, 
creative. Call. @® 6592 
9/27) 
on 22 Into Fhotogrenty, 
conan. tea eaiog Passion- 
ate guy. @ 8519 (exp 9/20) 





SEEKING 

WOMEN 

Brant” woré-canecioud 

(exp 9/27) 

27 SWM. Creative, intelligent 
seeks mature 

woman (25-35) for Loe on 


and arts, @ 0170 








04, Boston 02115 @ 
8517 (exp 3/20) 








onerts, 
ing out & concerts. @ 0 
Sota yenp 9/27) 
= SWM ae JP, 
vertising, , speed 
bumps, conversation, and 
hiking, seeks SWF 25-31. & 
8577 (exp 9/27) 
31, 5'9", SM (odd words) 
time quirky Puzzled scientist 


Zeno seeks but 
Scheherezade beauty's 
friend for 





likes 





artful thy MO S761 (exp 
ae exp 
9/2 

31, 5°9", SM (odd words) 
time scientist 


Zeno seeks but 
Scheherezade beauty's 
friend 


artful illuminates stories 
y @ 0 5713 (exp 








33 SWM 5'7" self 


drinker ok, no 
@ 3527 (exp 9/27) 





OWM attractive, » 
professional, loves 
beach, dining, dancing. 
Seeks friend and lover 
30-40. @P 8589 (exp 9/27) 





38SWF seeks educated pro- 
py S/OWM'  tiking 
dining @® 8570 (exp 9n7) 


(exp 


are theature, 


ing, ocean, and 
aera, Boston area 


and South Shore area. @ 0 
3530 (exp 10/3) 
Affectionate, brilliant, 
capitalist DWM, Phd, 


it, POB 2200, 


A first-born SWM, Sa seeks 
last-born 23-33 


























i 





38 ‘ 
ahd 
































Assertive, 


ual SWM_ 35. 


strong-willed 


. Cas- 

Ro- 
mance/permanent _rela- 
02030 i 8508 (exp 9/27) 





honest, — unconven- 
tional, playful, creative, 
good-looking Man, 36, 
seeks wide-eyed 


, fit 
vonen chia. Box 244 
Watertown 02272. 


Cpe svn wan oa 


Se" sors 30ish, es and 
ssionate. PO box 872, E. 
almouth 02536 @® 8048 





OJM 31, 160,5 10’, very at- 
tractive, suburban, pro- 


fessional, cponmnnees. 

















Funloving SWM 38 5'7" 155 
attractive, honest, seeks 
for . Non- 
. romantic, sense of 
humor, beach, nightlife, 
closemess, adventures. & 
© 8487 (Exp 9/20) 
CLEAR HEADED 
Considerate, 
male, 40, seeks 





versation, 

tionship. I'm 

these ae Wee 
bright-eyed and ar 
Box “57, Cambridge, 
02140. @® 3560 (exp 10 4) 





partner, 
(exp 9/27) 

if everyone is handsome 
gorgeous, hunk 





30ish seeking same. @ 


, 8512 (exp 9/20) 


snatraid. of emotion: 
=riends? More? @® 8321 
exp 9/27) 

MR WRONG 
32255 


seats "Orerial lag. Sox 


= (exp 











NICE 


SITUATION 
SWM, 28, very attractive, 
, affiuent, with 


well-educated - 

a eg sense humor 
Ss an attractive, = 

telligent, spontaneous, 
slightly 

pamper 18-29. w who would 
adventure. Want fo me and 
lant to meet a 
pose would never in a 
million years consider 
ans' an ad. This time, 





Intellectual, attractive, warm, 
SJM, 30, Ivy Ph.D., athletic, 
professional, seeks in- 








romance, travel, rela- 
tion 


phono ft i possi. a 0 5787 
(exp 9, 





BILLY DEE LK 
pe hy warm one 
who would 
pany of a 


~man of color for dinner and 


. | am fascinated 
an independant woman who 
loves to express her ideas. A 


(exp 





attractive SWAA. FOB 47% 
oon 01853 @P 8600 (exp 





", bearded, young 40, 
outuraly and politically 
aware, seeks smart, cla 
in jeans, slim and shapely 
nda By dy non. 


‘ paella pan) and 
joys ( culture, 
roads.) @ 3526 (exp 9/27) 








College professor, SWM, 40, 
145, seeks SWF, 
35-39 tors for serious but fun re- 
lationship. @® 8511(exp 
9/20) 








im 2 
(exp 10/11) 


woman 
@ 8459 (exp 10/4) 





EXOTIC MAN seeks inter- 
By USA . Box 


146, 304 Newbury, 
02115 8628 (exp 10/10) 


om 9a 
Hie maar = nap 





reserved, 
22 6'4"', seeks 


tal. poche Saoeioe 


Ea 
Frenchman, iean 6°, high 
tech gee loves 
pan is, dreams, ive 


oe ae 


9/21) 





italian, SWM, 27, likes mov- 


ies, open sports cars, warm 
romantic asin, Sw ". 
slim, attractive. 

@ 68495 (exp. 9/20) 

Like to go to the Brattle? 
Film discussion club needs 
woman. #® 8584(exp 9/27) 
Male for female for 
companion 20-35 @ 
8467 (exp 9/20) 











Friendship? SWM seeks 
with 





Devout HuskerDu appostie 
ceohe F thusher Ou seposte 
no joke. @® 8239(exp 


Friendship? SWM seeks 
with 


n very 

lady. Lets fill oc- 

casional empty evenings 
itt . Ae 


con- 
versation. @® 8510 (exp 
9/26) 


Man looking for 
pew A —. — 


o 8515 (ex (exp p 9/20) 


ard 
1-2. 





Man with mind of an en- 
trepreneur, soul of a mu- 
sician, and feet of a dancer, 
seeks highly intelligent. 
—— Stable, charm- 

, attractive woman under 
4 "and 5'8". I'm 31, am- 
bitious, , govomptahed i 
ha ndsome owner of hi-tech 
pam nng @ © 3545 (Exp 
10/4) 





that you will 
as this is all quite honest and 
sincere. @® 5817 (Exp 10/11) 


N.S. BUSINESSMAN 
45 attractive, tall, seeks trim 
sensual WF for romantic 
times. Photo, please. Box 
62, Manchester MA 01944 
@ 3559 (exp' 10/4) 








‘ofessional seeks 
beautiful, sincere Asian 
woman, 25-33, with sense of 
humor & adventure for 
term relationship. 


please. PO box 
MA. 01971-8308 





Pleasant 
a 


in per: 
do 





Camb/Som Pre oO 8137 
(exp 9/20) 





ic, 22-26. 
tionship ° 3513 (exp 9/20) 


NOT ASKING TOO 
MUCH. IF YOU THINK A 
RELATIONSHIP WITH 
ME COULD HAVE 
SOME POTENTIAL 
DON’T HESITATE. 
DROP ME ALETTER 
WITH SOME INFO 
ABOUT YOURSELF, 
ALSO A PHOTO IF YOU 
WOULD LIKE, SO WE 
COULD AT LEAST 
TALK AND POSSIBLY 
MEET. MY NAME IS 
GREG. PO BOX 72, 
NEEDHAM MA, 02192 IF 
YOU DON’T WANT TO 
WRITE PLEASE LEAVE 


A MESSAGE WITH THE . 


BEST TIME TO CALL. 
THANKS AND TALK TO 
YOU SOON. @ 3540 

(EXP 10/4) 





RE 
wn a 
attractive jood-natur 
young F . interested in 
pon ly -hearted fun 
(theatre, movies, daytrips 
etc) with a SWM 35 (secure 
bachelor). Prefer se- 
i mi am type 
Write 


woman. Student OK. 
or call @ 0 3542 (exp 9/20) 





Sailor, 50's sks nonsmoking, 
nondrinking mate for cruis- 
2 waters aboard 
+ as @ 05816 (exp 





SANDY 
Once of Harvard Street. 
Please contact me. PO Box 
1051, White River, Vt. 05001 


SBM, 26. attractive. pro- 








Professional pre, white 
male, 30, 57 B.. 3 
Biond/Blu, looking ba 
or divorced white’ female 3 
to 35 for long term rela- 
tionship and possible mar- 
riage. Dinner, movies, week- 
end trips. Have busy sched- 
ule but will date when op- 
ev presents itself. 
ler women more than wel- 
come. #®C) 5795 (exp 10/4) 


seeks SWF, 24+ 
for friendship, —-— = 
appreciated (but not 

quired). @ (exp 9/27) 


SBM 38, jovial Falstaff, 
dynamic, friendly and cul- 
tured. Seeks female for com: 
panionship, conversation, 
movies and walks. @ ™ 
8500 (exp 10/4) 








THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE ARE FREE 





(USE THIS FORM TO PLACE YOUR! 


‘FREE Personal Ad*with FREE Personal Call 
OPTIONAL HEADLINES 


7 Pt. Bold $8.75 
15 Letter Limit 


9 Pt. Bold $10.00 
12 Letter Limit 


DODOOOODOOUOOOOOO 
LODO 


PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) 























j CO YES!, I want the FREE Personal Call™ Service 


I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting Service 


eR Rexssonel Cell] ™ ......................KREES 


*FIRST 10 WORDS 
| . If you wish, you can select from one of the following 
OPTIONS: 

1 ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA .......00.000-- $ 
! 7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8.75. 
I 9 pr. HEADLINE AT $10.00.. 
8 CT aS Ac eae ee CR (pr RS 


! immediately upon receiving my security code. 


FREE! 











NAME 





* 





C NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call™ 


CATEGORY 


Please check appropriate box for category placement: 

(1 WOMAN SEEKING MAN () MAN SEEKING WOMAN 

0 MAN SEEKING MAN (] WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN 
Sane aS eR AL ERTIES UE UM UN 


THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT 
YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. 








if. rm or; 


wRerse init 


Anyone seeking a ae omar monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 
or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 
under that age. 
DISCLAIMER 

The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 
thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
CALL™, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 


Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 
available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 
classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 
without notice. 


THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
PERSONAL AD IS 6:30 PM ON THE 
WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
126 Brookline Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 


OR CALL 267-1234 


€2 


6861 ‘St HAEW3ALdSS ‘OML NOILOAS *XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


: MAILOUT ($8) 
i 
| SERVICE 


i * Service fee is for mail-ins and ads placed Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. There is no service fee for ads 
i placed on Fridays and Mondays. 


1 Multiply by number of weeks ad runs gid 


OFFICE HOURS: 
Monday sceeeeeet30 am - 6 pm 
Tuesday 8:30 am - 7 pm 
Wednesday. ........--.0s0000+008 30 am -7 pm 
Thursday. .....<.....sc--s.00re+--85 50 am - 5 pm 
Friday 8:30 am - 5 pm 


ADDRESS 








CITY STATE ZIP 











O) Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad and play your 
Voice Greeting on the radio. (No names will be used, only box 
numbers.) 


SIGNATURE 





I To order using D MASTERCARD CVISA CIAMEX, 
I please fill out this section: 


I accr« EXP DATE 
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Your cellar fumiture 
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How? The answer is right in your hands. Just 
turn fo the Boston Phoenix Classifieds. 

} Whether youte selling old furniture or 

fo fumish an apartment, the Phoenix 
Classifieds has just what youre looking for. 


And when you place your ad with the 
Phoenix it's guaranteed to get results”, : 
because if it doesnt work in two weeks, The 
| Phoenix wil continue to run your ad for FREE 
until if does. That's guaranteed. So if buying | 
or selling fumiture has you down, don't hit the 
roof, let The Boston Phoenix Classifieds work 
for you , So you can sit back and relax. 
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SM 25, 5'7° educated, 
nonsmoker, nondrinker, 
interests include 


m 
x 
> 
= 
3 
e 
_ 
= 
3 
c 
o 
o 
c 
2 
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dining. travel, theater, fessional seeks attractive, h slim, , in- 7 seen eis 
18-23 win similar. relationship. PO conversation. Box 3313, Boston 02101 
friendship 





interests 
ip. O @ 5811. 





faxo 9/27) 
SM . likes hard rock & 
2 


clubs & sense of humor. f ] 
8583 (exp 9/27) around, so | won't stop until 


SPECIAL othe ground. tote 
SWM 34, attractive, honest, ' hit the town. WM, 29, very intelligent, 
affectionate, (WBCN), travel, ‘t waste another aan | handsome, affectionate, 
(homeowner--paid / for), . off your----and physical, mischievous. En- 
seeking SWF 18-34, slender. . $0 8609 (exp § —joys talking & playing, listen- — monstrotive, minded, 
romance, relationship, 9/27) c unpretentious, stable, 


ng and flirting, e out 
@o 509 and la ing at life. 8606 4 d ». { 
For18) en (exp 9/27) _-manteaigne: © Mortage “Ad must be paid in two insertions, commercial ads not guaranteed. 

















ay 
Wi oraco a 8605 (exp ~ms oc Fo wate aden inn Sens ER 








NOTICE TO 


PERSONAL CALL RESPOND TO 


ADVERTISERS ONAL 
PLEASE A Sensor 


RECORD Your CALL AD 
GREETING NOW. RIGHT NOW 











YOUR VOICE IS NO POSTAGE 


WHAT THEY'RE NECESSARY! 


WAITING FOR 








DIAL 
1-900-456-CALL 


CALL 742-FREE. 99¢ A MINUTE 









































GWM, 25, oma s Student, 
— humorous, sin- 


8809 (exp oe comes 





’ GWM, 29, 6, 159Ibs, swim- 
mers build. , Sensitive, 


comp, bopihty 
as content in cafes as 
mooniit porches. &® 8474 


GWM 29, —— 
a ee 
God @ 0 5771 





(exp 9 
pect SS. 159 hand. 
older male in 


gone pon @ 8477 (Exp 
GWM 35 attractive, 
Seeks relationship with car- 
wea? (exp 9720) 











GWM, 39, 5'8", 140, 
brn/blue, clean, normal, dis- 
creet, unaffected, 


seeks same mar- 
ried men. Box 7163 
Fitchburg MA 01420 











brieeatl 
rh : 





5 
_ r 
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“i 
tS 


owt at nee loo 


‘stein. Neeline non- 





Harvard 
rofessional. 


handsome, 
educated 
interests 
weil as reading, 
~ fireside even- 


Seok ng oun 
Ban edger ey 
Sauetie "straight acti 
friend to + da 
romance. aan Ws. i 

: se, 
= Urban, Modern, 








WM, slight, defined, «= 


yen 
, seeks ‘similar 18-35. 
(exp 9/27) 
es 
rm my 
4 ae my te 


‘exp ‘yy0s) 


GWF, mid 30's, seeks in- 














PO S. Lancaster, 
MA 01561. ite os (9/24) 


Very attractive seeks 
same, Pip. * a8 62, 
Tewksbury, 01876 









































nurturing, 


GWM 45, 61", 175, needs 
mutual - with another 
speed Ne from back in- __“ially independent, ie life with HIV+ partner. & 
02439, @ 8507 (exp 9/20) ike honest 


Playful, ‘eddy 
Bear wants to share 
and 


YOU CAN 


3555 (exp 10/4) 
RU closeted? F 








Similar, handsome, 
secure. @ 8514(exp 9/20)” 
GWM, 28, handsome, 
prcenege - athletic, seeks 
similar straight “man. 
POB 598, Needham 

MA 02194-0005. @® 8490 
(Exp 9/20) 





ai 
GM, to 


EATING DISORDERS 
Anorexia « Bulimia: * Compulsive Eating 


Valery Rockwell, M.Ed. 
492-7843 


GWM 45 6'1" 175 needs 
holding, touching with 
nother i 


healing from 
paige bovsa, we B46 (exp 
odo 4 


alone 

frustrated Need 

someone to talk to, me too! 

Northshore/Topsfield. a 
sports. Boston/Brookline 25790(exp 9/20) 


area. Letter 
photo . 0 2253 


——$—$—$———_ ET, 
EE 


RESPOND TO 
NIX 


PHOE 
PERSONALCALL {ves Outdoors, biking, 
ADS FROM THE 


discreet relation @o 
8856 (exp 9/27) “tig 





YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 
PHOENIX 

CLASSIFIEDS 

367 NEWBURY ST. 

BOSTON, MA 02115 


dogs, very active 
professional woman , seeks 
same for friendship, 
possible relationship. Must 
be discreet, adventurous, 
sensitive & love to travel. 0 
5792 (exp 9/20) 


WAY TO FIND WHAT 


elUeraliale] 


YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 














a ree 
Woman's issues, intimacy, 


Individual & Group ° 





eC. Bore Bs i MA. 


FE TEES 


oo lEI>_IlUCL__ _ SSS] 
Dr. David A. Russell 


General Practice 


FAMILY STYLE HEALTH CARE ! 
+ New England's Only Private Practice HIV/AIDS Specials 


142 Berkeley Street ; 


By appointment 
617-247-7555 Boston, ee 





HROOKLINE (617) 277-7833. © 








Satisfied with your 


contraceptive method? 


Diaphragm * Birth Control Pills 
IUD « cal Cap * Condoms / Foam 
Female Physicians * Personal Counseling _ 

Call 738-6210 


Preterm | Health Services. 


1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 02146 




















LINDA P. SCHMIDT L.I.C.S.W. 
PSYCHOTHERAPIST 


Individual - Couples » Group 








’ 372 Broadway 
Revere, MA 02151 ° 
617-286-3000 


Medical 
reatment 


Center 
Of Revere 




















Time to face the fact that 
being overweight increases 
your risk of heart attack 
and to begin a program of 
healthy diet and exercise. 


 e¢ 
American Heart 
Association 





Accurate Medical Care with our family physician, 
Dr. S.Bock 


ee 


Joan 
* Walk-in or by appointment. insurances accepted. 
* 20% off your first visit fee with this ad. 


treated with consideration. 
weight, emotional, substance- abuse 


Coping with the 
Overall 
Pregnancy/Parenting 
Experience 


Individual and family counseling for: 
® pregnancy and post-partum issues 
® couple relationships 
° 2 rey issues 
As dead decision-making 
© single parenting 
Support and Group Counseling 


For more information and for service requests 
call: COPE 647-357-5588 
530 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MA 02116 


























Testing For: 
SEXUALLY TRANSMITTED 
DISEASES. 


AIDS 
HERPES 


Complete Personal Confidential Care 
Same day appointments available 


DR. ROBERT TAYLOR 











1755 Beacon Street Brookline 


617-232-1459 


THE INNER POWER 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


¢ Psychotherapy 

¢ Hypnosis 
The Inner Power Development Center continues to offer 
the powerful combination of psychotherapy and 
hypnosis for the treatment of anxiety, depression, 
sexual dysfunction, substance abuse, concentration 
and a wide variety of psychotherapeutic issues. 
Treating individuals & couples. 
Days & Evenings Sliding Scale 

696-2375 : 


South Shore & Brookline 





Dreamwork Group 
Now Forming 


Autumn Past Life™ 
Regression, Karma & 


Registering 








:| Joyce Dolberg, M. Ed., Director of Continuing 
‘| Education for the Mass Hypnosis Society 


nee 





SZ 


6861 ‘St HAGW3Ld3S ‘OML NOILOSS *XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 
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TRY AN AD 
IN THE 


PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS. 





THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, SEPTEMBER 15, 1989 . 


the Quaranteed classified 





WE GET 
RESULTS! 


Phesiii 


267-1234 
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Ae 





Call Lyric Stage 742-1790. 


Hy 
} f AeA 


fi 
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i pay 
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mls 











Hook Records, PO Box 
46, Wellesley Hills, MA, 
02181 


cemammceneneiai 
AUDITIONS 





Actors Studio of Boston: 
musical 





ments, musical services, 
studios 














LOOKING FOR AN 
APARTMENT, HOUSE 
OR CONDOMINIUM 7? 
THE NEW, EXPANDED 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


VOICE LESSONS 


Create career ' 
develop vocal . all 

. all levels, ear tiv 
for the professionally 
minded. Sidra Cohn. M.Mus 
423-7462 


1 to 1 acting coaching 
w/David Mold of The New 


Ehrlich Conservatory & 
Open Door Theatre. Audition 


prep, character fy O acting 
fundamentals. 367 


a oe — for 2 o— 
r in aap ny Be 

} ag Pay. Audition Wed. 
ept 13, 7PM at Univ 
Lutheran Church, 66 
Winthrop St. Cambridge. 
Call 424-6831. 


Actor's Scene Study: Smail 
classes. Individualized atten- 
tion. Elizabeth A . For- 

mer M ‘ector, Al- 
ley ley Theaaer 7 15. 


ACTORS 
WORKSHOP 


Register now, Fall term 

starts 9/25. Full-time. days, 

+ ogy time were. segs @ & 
ilm acting & ; 














cone soaps % 
—— Special teen & child- 
rens classes. Self-improve- 
ment for non-actors. 34th 
year. Free brochure. 
423-7313. 40 Boylston St 
Boston 





of 


Aud for improv 


i for Cicatrix 
Theatre Co 13 ’ 
Mantle Manes of Bears” Gre (arom) 
nat ong hm, 3, 551 
Tremont st, info 282: 
AUDITIONS-Private 
coaching and audition 
peo. for actors. 

individual 


ind ional 
a ons Re 


Appleby, Former ab 
Director, Alley Theatre, 
20-0515 











Basic Acting” seminars 
w/Judy Braha at Talent 
Work . 277-1500 
BEAU JEST CLASS 

Study acting, movement, 
maskmaking. mime, and 
scene si with one of New 
England's t theatres. S 
End location, starts Oct. 2, 
call 437-0657 


NEW THEATRE 
CO FORMING 
SEEKING ACTORS, 
DIRECTORS, 
TECHNICIANS, 


WRITERS-- 
interested in 
thi 








SQUARE, (RED LINE) 
NEW NUMBERI! 
282-8348 
PLEASE CALL 


THEATRE CO 


FORMING 
Seeki actors, directors. 
technicians, writers--an 
interested in helping form 
this Boston-based co. 1st 
meeting Wed, Sept 13, 1st 
Parish Church, Harvard Sq, 
Red Line, 282-8348 
COMICS-improve Your 


Stand-Up wor a 
velop | New Material. Private 











Uncontrolled 
16, 


info & appt 


_ Former Managing oc 
rector, Alley Theater. 
720-0515 














Genera! auditions, Lyric 
Si . Mon 





HEAD ‘SHOTS 


Protege 





BlueKnuckie Theatre Co's 

Performance/Class.. An 

alterntve to acting 

by acting in 

. Auditions for next 

show & membership: 
728-1454 














4 women 

oa Cub, Eliot St, 

ain, Director, 

David Warnock. Auditions 

te 17 2PM, Sept 18 7PM. 

Show dates Nov 10-18. Call 
524-6506. 


TV commercial & 
industrial film seminars 
w/casting director Herb 
Mandell at Talent Work- 
shops -1500 
Open Audition at the New 
Erhlick Theatre Sept 19, for 
1989-90 Palace Theatre 
season, Manchester N.H.. 
Auditioning for Broadway 

ind, Speed The Plow, 
hhcwans tot Shrew. Eq. & 


803-060-8021 for appr + 


Open Auditions for Priscilla 
Beach Theatre 89-90 











compensation varies, 
all ages & 

perienced only. Sat. 9/23 
haem at P.B.T. Bring re- 
sume & head shot. Prepare 
Imin dramatic & 1min com- 
edic "ape. For Singers 
bring he ‘or info call 
508-224-4888. 





Ss 
Vintage er) nique 
Clothing. Great Eastern 
Tradi Co. 49 River st 
Camb 354-5279 


Private on-camera & v.O. 
coaching for working actors. 
Professioan! TV/Film train- 
ing; career guidance, ac- 
quire S.A.D., demo tapes 
made. 1st hour free. Steven 
Stotier (LAY Debra 

(NY). (617) 739-0544. 





ington and st. 
formance 11/2—5 By 
Waltham 

info: David Tierney 647-0336 
Serious trained solo 
‘ocalists and 


ve 
sought for weekly 
class. Try out 











The. Greater Boston 
Chorale. Akillian Pac! 


Conductor. Aud 
navonal Hokey term. 


for 
ee 


rh 18.8: fovmosee st 
489 Winthrop St 


or more late Ce Call 
617-391-7458. 








The Studio at 


workshops for actors 

-acting, all levels 

on-camera techniques} 

PLUS: 

-voice for actors 

-advanced on-camera 
scene-study 

-much more 


fall workshops begin 


september 18 
call for information 


492-4212 








Auditions for 














acne i br renee 


( Former 








Association 
Federation of Musicians 
(617) 489-1400 


Initiation fee reduced by 
50% as part of our current 
membership drive! 




















ascmmcramneese 
DANCE 


RUSSIAN BALLET 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 
We have ongoing adult 
classes, beginner through 
advanced, and you are wel- 

come to join in anytime. We 
also have children’s classes, 
in @ special boy's 
class. Two locations, Ja- 
maica Plain and Boston. Call 
437-9401 for more infor- 
mation. 


Boyiston st 
ext 37. ——. ooneee 
(int/adv) Mon-Fri 5:45-7:30 


GIGS 
exoaneseive. Must. 


ane per- 
exp. M, 
Gtr, bs, 





Mee a 
forming. 
Vox to cover 


REM, B52s, 
INXS. Pies, * Cure (WENN). 
Circuit, Hi- 
ngs ‘ORIGINALS to 
follow 508 263-3648 or 603 
743—0970 


8 & 16 TK. $15 P. HRI! 
Bs. it para | . 
avi/free! Rehearse s pine. 

rms, gear & 
We're Effectside Studion 
Award “onnminge engmecr 
Ultra Blue/Pixies/Who Be 
Dat? Frank Swart 789-3525 
TRY IT YOU'LL 
LIKE IT! 
$8.50/hour SPECIAL 
Hrvd mo yh: Sound Market 
8-Track recording. 
Call en) 7) 547-0851 
ACOUSTIC 


GUITARIST/VOC. 
Wanted for mu: 

















t 

MUSICIANS; 
Moke Oy living per-* 
a namic exp. M, 
Von 4 Seeks Gtr, bs, 
dr,keys, F Vox to cover 
REM, 652s, Sugarcubes, 
INXS, Pixies, Cure, (WFNX). 





Attention bands, musicians; 
expanding A&R department 
in geo of a talent. Ma- 
terial should copywrited 
and won't be returned. Send 
tapes to Hook Records, PO 
Box a8 Wellesiey Hills, MA 
1 





_ATTENTION! 
Vocalist and keys wanted to 
complete commercial 
a neg cover eo 


onriet at wt 622-8090 ae 
GET gegen | 


Want to learn a 
language, how to craw, how 
to write screenplay? 

You can find istings for all 
this and more in the Educa- 
tion section of the Phoenix 
Classifieds 


Band forming, seeks guitar, 
keys, & bass. Vocals a plus, 
have space, call Ken, 
508-943-2302 or Bill 
617-893-7289 

















singin’ the blues 


because yo 
find a lead vocalist? 


There are plenty of leads in the Boston Phoenix Music and the Arts 
Classifieds, You'll not only find vocalists, but instruments, gigs and 


much more. 


And because the Phoenix covers the music scene from classical to rock, 


you cant 


it's the most comprehensive classifieds section in Boston. 


So stop singin 


' the blues... 


the Phoenix Musician's Classifieds will 


have you changin’ your tune in no time. 
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Line Ads: 267-1234 
Display Ads; 536-5390 
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GTR sk bass drums creathd transportation & willingness 

wkg own trans.eq job, no tO work hard. Serious in- 

fo & age . Fixx, “crise only. Steve 
Bernard 961-1746 7426 





Guitarist sks work. band 
yeses s o.k. Chris 

















KEYBOARDS 
OPPOSITES pe howl 
wants player. We 
Play Re ag ae ag pe 






































- pnt Co ton 40 band. i “a , 
f must. a ic 
Pear: en —— 508-283-8084 days or eve 
lor con- 
empor. band Male vocal needed for estab 
wa whale won 9 , haga g ig current 
w, 
you have atteude. Vocels cont Stewart Agencies 
461-2434 9 msg 
Bass player wiead vocals MELODIC METAL 
needed or Curtis Kni Bass.gtrs.k for 
band. Steady T-40 & jams,gigs,demo. Must 
work. Now right,an ‘sin B/U. No 
album for ‘label audi- drunks,drugs,INFL:Dokken, 
tion. 508-667-6611 Ozzy.Tom 714 
B.C. KAGAN SIGNS OFLIFE _ 
eslogesegtoheon fan 205 wore 
- nooks ofograpnson  fiuences Fixx, Gabriel, Sting, 
Boston T . We have wes call 
617) 482-0336 now Mario or Mark ph 
ahh attention 
Part time cover band sks 
and” onginal ‘bard ‘noting keys w)voc. Must have ox. 
audition for Pro keys perience ans. Craig 
0746, 295-3964 message. 245—7954 6-9 pm. 
Comm metal bnd seeks ag weed ee ITAR 
man serious enquires i 
Ou Can't g.don'teal (ve rock bd. Goand tan abs 0 
ssg 229-2. must. Song writers wel- 
- come. Serious pro only.Call 
Cover rock band looking for Jim 817-890-8994 
joerg 4 singer. ~~ Ss, 
at Benetar, etc, Waltham OUN 
area. Chuck, 272-7112. PRO SOU & popes 
for hire. With exc. rd 
ocessing rack. Nightly and 
Established local. band frutiple, + sates. Y Call 
seeks multi-timed drummer David 603- 


for original act. Some in- 
fluences include: REM, Neil 
You 
628- after 7 pm 


Drummer/Muscns ndd for 
open minded ecciectic bnd. 
Crimson.Bush,Hugo 
largo.Glass. JA 846-5268 


Drummer needed for origina! 











band. Pop to rock. Ca 
talk. Jeff 7134 
Drummer needed for est 
Boston Barn = 
Have 

Cali 





ORUMMER oa power 
trio with 


lead voc. second 
ps recorded call Jeffrey 
492-5680 





Drummer needed by singer, 
writer be capeain, = 
minded and sing 628-9241 





atot. imam 
876-3171 889-1110 
Drummer/percussionist 
needed by Boston's cooles' 
act. Cait’ Dootch at 
695-0936 

















- DRUMMER WNTD 
ven teed Piya 


i 8 one fena 








7000 M- 
Fa Bo? ey ome 





cea saxaphonist 
tenor-R&B, 


eSaereras 


Female vocalist needed for 
estab-prof T: 





‘40/GB band-PT 
pre B - v—e aeal 
wens Saw ere St 

. Great voice. 
Please cal, , 247-0655 
voc wd for ag | 
wig ~— * ; 
. In sc. int: “Morisey, 
ebtg, Prociaimers. 
SOQUNDMAN FOR HIRE 
Processing gear and 
tour @: 
rates. 











. Violent Femmes. Call . 





Rare all orig cream ‘68 tele 

w/ Fender Bigsby $750; 

— Rickenbacker 4003 
Contact 


Bass $450. 
628-3133/625-7430 


R&B VOX AV. 
Pro id vox sks . R&B- 
stax soul pref wkng bnd w/ 
horns Pros only. 
508-975-0282 


K CLOTHES 














players. hv equip + 
car. 617-827-4225 Grt gig 


wth PERC & & SAX 


mp Sckntd & attgs. A R&R/R&B 
to World Beat. Seong 
enthus players. 944-3893 


Seeking percussion, drums, 
bass for 


band. 
ows , ms 
ce. Leave message 
522-2588 














poteg ele en tran 

pry bay reas.rates!studio 
488-3904 7 324-5616 
Great prices! Hurry! 





AVAILABLE 
Roundmerercsuser. 
live/studio 15 yrs., exper., 
state-of- 





iginal — no drugs 


THINKING ABOUT 
REC 


The crucial 
you're about to make 
return to you: a-product with 





investment 
































Shickeri iano 66" 
excelient cond. $4500. 
926-3539 














Kawai “Grand Supreme 30", 


"62 61 
cost Sauer ey ° 


negotiable. (617)472-1372 


















































a) 


selling. 


To place 











Complete Ludwig drum set 
with accessories for sale, 
make offer. Call 323-0183  pvy PR EREARERS FH-1 
after 4pm Lows & et Horne . Exe. 
: Giti .00 or Best 
eestor ucwig drum set, Offer. BLU 6 String 360 semi 
toy. Cal for info. Brian, hallow bick. Inlaid neck 
’ : J $350. Or best offer Call Den- 
before midnight, 921-1617 nis : 296-0090 eves 
DJ equip 2 Technique turn- 1.8206 
tables, 2 JVC disc _ 1 
Carver empx500 watts), 1 ORGAN 
Atus mixer eq. All equip Har ym? con- 
mounted, prof built, dj stand dition $1,500. after 7pm. 
on wheels. $9000 or bo. (508)77: 
= Mod Pearl drums, 4, 1940's 
DRUMMERS 10pc Sonar le hds, . Ww 
Lite drum set Yellow laquer . hard, perc, pract. 
finish. all hard- $750 b/o 665-1060 
warde, 7 . hi-hat. All 
bo. Call Bob 508-658-3605 Brand new fete du dual 
before 3pm M-F. —_ < H.D. ee cee 
is shells 1500 
12 20, 14, 14, 8 
10. 12, $1800. So > ee 
wood 22, 14, 14 PIANO 
$1900 329-1 Baldwin Hamilton Studio 
— matt with brass trim. 
Like new. Call Pat 268-0777. 

















If you want to sell your stereo, camera, computer, car, furniture, or fur coat, don't spend 
more money than you'll make from the sale. The Boston Phoenix Classifieds are read by 
over 400,000 readers every week — readers who may be looking to buy what you're 


Best of ali, when you run your ad for two weeks. if you don't sell it. we'll keep running 
your ad FREE until you do. 
The Boston Phoenix Classifieds. One of the few guarantees in life. 


Phoenix 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


your ad, call 267-1234. 


Mastercard. Visa. and American Express accepted 














Wanted :Biack rythym sec- 
a & es 18-24, : 

m bate Yo per interracial 
roc! To pert orig ma- 


terial. Infl: Colour, etc. 
Sean Soan (617/901-8482 vv msg 


Wanted exp, drummer for 

Gre, orig. Bepyrock. bend. 

room, 

cag Sd No drugs or 

cess or 

alc. Call Nonniler't ‘after 3 at 
979-2568 








WANTED: HANDBELL 
to bea Catal te Gets ot 
experience necessary. Must 
be able to read music. 
Women singers also 
wanted. For call Ni 
os pe any Red 
"3h a 








to Box y 
02199. Please list ex- 
perience and musical 





Workng 40 seeks 
keyboardist bon & 
guitar w/lead ex- 

Peon ee -3887 
for Marlena or 





MAKE A 
DEMO 


Singers 


instrumentalists 
We record your 
song or write it for 
you. Will add 
entire orchestra if 
perme 
As low as $99.95 
1-800-323-6686 























INSTRUCTION 
aren DeBiasse now 
iccptng vocal students for 


a 
famous rock/pop 


aunty aa7-01t 














Dave for info, 536-5723 
eves, iv msg 
BE AST 
Singing lessons w/ best 
teacher in town. ¥ 
folk, mus theatre 
BERKLEE DUATE 

Giving guitar, & theory 











PIANO SONS 
Julliard 
perienced, very patient. Will 
help you to play not only the 
notes but the music. Nor- 
man, 924. 


BAX LESSONS 
McCullum, Berkiee 


Grade and Saxman for Shirley 
Lewis and the movers is now 





Call before 10 AM M-F. 
242-9887. 





MU 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 


3-SM57's w/cords $75/ea 
AKG D112 $120. Call 
(508)238-9908 after 8pm 





Lawrence A300 
acoustic pickup, Fibre snare 
drum case, 


power 
amp-300 watts, Roland 
TR9O09 drum machine, 








Peter Wolf and other singers ibanez Stratocaster. Cail 
will teach his world-famous David-Best offer. 783-9282 
to serious stu- or 232-5153 
dents. All vocal problems 
vocal Bass cabinet, Peavey, 18 
rovement assured. . 400w, exc cond, $275. 
12:30 pm 592-4306 aft 6pm 

Exp teacher, patient, innov i s 
popular voice & piano. 1 Black Matias Haner Bass 
ages & levels. 787-2696 $800 or bo: 1 Schecter natu- 





FOLK/CLASSICAL GUITAR 
Bach to the Beatles. 
A Be ates + Ae ad 
N. Young & more! 367-5067 

eet pa un 
ory ‘ ‘ 
' and advanced. 
Call Sal in Maiden 321-0731. 








. Townsend mode 
95 with 


LES 
trained, ex-- 


EMAX 
For sale $1800 w/K-MUSE 
library (a $300 value) or Will 
trade for a DX7 lIFD cai! Bill 
at 536-1847 


Fender Strat Squire. Great 
acton, decent price. Bik 
fitted case. Leave msg 
508-435-9793 


FOR SALE: Casio CZ1 — 
$325; Casio CZ1000 — 
$150; a CZ101 — $80; 
by Access — 








SC-66A Stero 
peramenit — $150 or 
best offers Call Frank 
878-4881. 





GOOD SEX 
is great but so is a Fender 
strat re-issue (american) w 
case $750. Also new 
Marshall 508-741-2313 


2 EAW MAIO PA. cabs, 


each are loaded w/a 12 inch 
mid range speaker & a 2 inch 
horn passively crossed over 
w/a 1 inch horn. The 
cabinets are in great cond. & 
have handies & wheels. 





Heath 16 x 4 mixer w/case, 
$1500. Call 617-324-8116 & 
lv. mes. 


GUITARS 





Les Paul Spec.-1955, Fiyi 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsc’ 





Hiwatt Amps-LS30 ee 45 


watts, Groove tubes, FX ip 
$325/bo esii2 Combo, 
same a with A 
TOpm at 617-869 3749 sd 








Kawai “Grand Supreme 30°, 


- 61 w 
cost rion “4 
negotiable. We17472.1972" 





Roland Digital 
DOR-30 brain and 


tom/snare pads. 
891-1868 leave msg 


drums 
4 20 





Piano-Samick 48° 


Satin finish 
sale/$3300. Call 
424-6976 Boston 


Ric ‘. Wht 5 strng bass 
— Ric bik dbi-nek $800. 

ex. cond. w/cs Erik 
742-6777 


studio 
moving 
Jim 








heb ANo 1 2 Kone 
12-bit, 16- a8 KHz $800 
Roland TR-626 Drum Mach 
big digital sounds $250 call 
Gil (617) 738-7362. 


ROLAND JAZZ CHORUS 
JC 120 HALF STACK. EX- 
CELLENT CONDITION 
$600. CALL DAVE 738-4604 


SQUIRE telecaster w/ hrd 
shell case excellent con- 








dition $300. eve 
§08-371- rece day 
617-951-1682 Ri 





TASCAM Mode! 15 studio 
recording board. 18 imputs 8 
vusses 16 track monitoring 
Extremely quiet, used only in 
the studio. $3500 or Best of- 
fer. MCM Recording 
755-5643 


THE EDGE PLAYS 
thru 2 Vox AC30's. | have 
one ‘64 AC30, mint cond. Bst 
offr ovr $1000. serious calls 
only. 437-0847 


Time elecric guitar, formerly 
with Hall & Oates band, only 
$1100, 








one made, eves 
337-2775 





VOICE LESSONS 

velop your sound with 
pop rock techniques used by 
top recording artists. in- 
crease volume avoid vocal 
blowout. 491-6733 


PLL HAGGLE 
VOX V-125 Head, New 
Tubes, $300. Hiwatt 4x 12, 
$400. Flight case for boogie 
sized combo amp, $225 


277-9774 





WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


eRe So 
TICKETS 
WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 
TICKET AGENCY 
120 MAIN ST. 
NASHUA, NH. 
We have the Dest seats for 
sold-out shows! CELTICS 
AND eggee TRACY 
IMMY PAGE, 





ie] 
STRYPER. Open 10-5 
Haves Giae JICKET 6 
484-3193 











Bruce at 508-879-0148 | 


Rolling Stones tickets, Oct 2, 
Best offer. Act now! 
661-2577 Iv msg. 


Roll Stones Tickets for 
sale for Sullivan Stadium, 
Call 332-4374, lv msg 


Rolling Stones Tickets (4), 
Oct 1, Best Offer. 
623-6626 eves 


Stones Tickets 15th row call 
Rich between 5pm 9/15 
and 9/18 only 621-6316 


Want 2 tickets to Red Sox for 
9/25 or 9/26. Call 
508-443-2563 eve/wknds 


tel Car EUS. 
REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


ston rehearsal studios, 
acoustically designed. se- 
curity guard, nr T and pike 
Easy load in. Free prkng. 
one or shared. Avail now 
569-9004 




















NATIONAL 
REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS INC 
“ YOU'VE TRIED THE 
REST, NOW TRY THE 


The best rehearsal rooms in 
Boston 
1. Best soundproofing 
2. Best Security 
3. Best pricing 
New rooms open Now! 
36 Charlies St., Maiden Sq 
Near T. When you decide to 
et serious about Rock ‘n 
‘oll Cali 


391-8272. 


Marathon Studios, Re- 
hearsal space $220-320, nr 
Jackson Sq T. Loading 
dock. lounge. 24Hr accss 
442-5006 








THE MUSIC ROOM 
BOSTON, 24hr access indiv 
built, loading dck, free pkg. 
Conv to T & Pike. WW Carp 
$350/mo. Call 442-7676 


_smeaicomepnraaermnctetioes 
STUDIOS 





Washburn Mirage acoustic 
electric guitar. Natural finish, 
single cutaway, mint con- 
dition. No feedback $400 
787-5490 anytime 


1000 sq ft workspace in new 
art/design studio good lite 
avail Oct 1 hard wood floors 
$700/mo+. no key fee Peter 
524-5107 





WURLITZER CONSOLE 
PIANO with bench, 2 years 
old Excellent Cond $1500 
253-6603 or 387-0754 


Yamaha EMX300 12ch mxn 
bd w/2 150w spkrs $158: 
b/o. Peavey monitor syst: 
125w bring A 2 wedge spks 
$535 b/o. Roland Digital De- 
tay $215 b/o. Scott 573-0231 
Andy 603-647-9136 





MUSICAL 
SERVICES 
Hear your composititons 
Composers/arrangers, 


check out your work with 
MIDI aco Sry MU- 
SICAL COORDINATION 
SERVICES, 628-0006 








PIANO MOVING 
Expert-Lowest rates. Also 
total restoration, buy, sell 
767-0113 


\ 
\ yates, / 





ALLSTON, musician or artist 
wntd 4 big & lovely 2BR with 
sm work space, near T. resp 
neat ns pref $515 month 
783-1218 


ARTIST STUDIOS 
SOUTH BOSTON, 4 non 

live-in studios, good light. 
pkg. ht & elect inc. 268-6240 


CHARLESTOWN, 5000 sq 
ft. ideal for artist, re 
pher, etc. $6.00/sq 
inc all utils 

long-term ise. 23; 


FORT POINT. 1000sf, liv-in 
ae. 6th fir, no elevator, nt 

nc. $500/mo + key fee 
269- 8272 


KENDALL CNTR FOR THE 
ARTS. Belmont. Studio spac 
to shr. illustrator pref. half of 
675sf. $147.50/mo. Non- 
livin. nontoxic. 491-0280 








Sprinlered 











inS ey arte oa es 
ceils. Nosmk/pets. 7 
key fee. 423-1774 


= 


‘imi FOTISGHE, 





‘MRE 
AUTOMOTIVE 


DOMESTIC 
TE Chevrolet Chaton 7 


door hatchback, 52K miles, 
LOW mi . New Chevy en- 
gine, (15, miles), needs 
nothing, automatic, a/c. 
am/fm cassete system from 
Rich's Car Tunes. Great 

see. $4000. 











82 PLYMOUTH 
RELIANT 
80K, SOME WORK 
NDED, SOME BODY 
DAMAGE, RUNS WELL, 
GOOD CAR FOR 
BOSTON DRVYNG, $650 
OR BO, 861-9174 





THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING 
GUARANTEED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT NOON! 


aren ee 2-28 ‘64, 

RR. spd T-top. 
} ay m/cass. exc cond, 
$3500 or BO. 725-2516 (w) 











Kd 





6861 ‘St HAGW31d3S ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 
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CAMARO 


5.0 leader high output. five 
speed plus hey — 
formance s. Well 


ing $7500 call 449-9210 eves 
or leave message. 





1 9POCHEVY NOVA Vo. 405, 


bucket seats, console, a/c, 
120,000 hiway mi, well-main- 
tained, 

, but it will run 
787-1093 


Dodge Omni 1984, 4-dr, 2.2 
litre, 5-spd, am/fm, 36K mi, 


It's not 
forever. 








Ford Mustang Fastback ‘69, 
powr si & brakes, a.c., 
auto 3 1W engine, all 


one. oe $5100 or BO. 
61 787-0672 


GREAT STUDENT CAR! 
gunn Chevette, ~ —_ 

moving to . Must 
sell by 9/18 Judy 868-0347 
OLDSMOBILE CUTLASS, 
1978. 8-cyl with new trans- 
mission, Drakes, ball joints 
and steeri box. $1850, 
Call 926- . 


OLDSMOBILE, Cutlass 
Salon ‘78, primed and ready 
for paint, needs breaks, 
basic transportation 

and it’s yours. Call 625-2409 
after 6P 


Plymouth, 84. Reliant, 69K, 
silver, 2dr, auto, AM/FM 
casst.ac, exc cond inside & 
out. $1850, 232-0353 


PLYMOUTH HORIZON 
1986 14K miles, 1 owner, 
Just like new. AM/FM cass 
deck. rear defrost, full size 
spare. Call after 5 862-7132 
$5.000 or BO. Box 2194 


ements so. 
FOREIGN 


1 Vw best 
offer. Johnelle 357- 9500 ext 
42031 


1978 VW SuperBeetle, conv, 
champaine ed, Dark red with 
white, ex cond, low miles 
$5600. 242-3828 


1980 Datsun 280ZX 2pius2 
id runng cond, orig owner, 
$500 or bo, 245-5533 


1985 Vikswgn GTI, exc 
cond. must see, 5sp, sunrf, 
remov am/fm/cass, alarm, 
75K, $5000 or bo 599-4006 


1987 SAAB 9000 TURBO 
Silver w/grey leather interior. 
5 spd. climate control. air & 
heat, AM/FM Cassette 
w/alarm & security code, 
power winds & sunroof, rear 
spoiler, fog lights, Mts re- 
cords. Must séll due to 
divorce. Asking $11,700 
comp w/biue bk. 471-2555 


77 FIAT spider, red, ‘81 fuel 
inj titer Pig mcm elec 
ign. new t  coores $4500, 
askg $3: 508-582-7154 


77 FIAT spider, red, ‘81 fuel 
inj 2liter eng-headers, elec 
ign. new top, apprais = 
askg $3300, 508-582 


80 Toyota Corona for parts. 
Still runs, call Rob 395-6679 
lv msg 


82 Datsun 200sx silver 
hatchbck, auto, fully loaded 
w/ snrt/snwtrs, Mi. ¥ cond, 
117Kmi $2000 646-3253 


82 Mazda 626 x! 15000 mi 
on new eng auto air cond 
Excel cond inside/out. $3600 
George 491-3657 


87 SAAB 9005 
4dr 5sp met gr 16 vavie 
sunroof AC removable 
ig cass, 2-lock, all pwr, 

old Michelen, exc cond 
tox 511600 244-4444 


1974 VW BUG 
This car has been through it 
all and still has a long way to 
go! It will be hard to part with 
but the time has come. Or- 
ange VW, new tires, in good 
shape but needs some work 
This would be a great car (for 
the price) for the right person 
who know it's real value 
$500 or BO Call after 6pm. 
767-2635. 


Audi 4000S 1965-brgndy, 
56k mi, snroof, ster, 
























































AUDI FOX, 1976, 70,000 
miles, 4-speed, rebuilt en- 
ape many new parts. 
1750/B.0, 884-4776 


AUD! QUATTRO 400S 1985, 
57K. Charcol black, AM/FM 
stereo, Imac in/out $8900 
Call Phit 354-9492 


BMW 1985 318, excellent 


appearance/ cond, metallic 
ey. stereo.a/c. 50K mis 
neg 736-6841 


BMW 2002 
$300 or Best Offer call 
241-5329 














Joe eves. 
617-247-7814. 


BMW 3251S 
1987, poet cryptic org 5 


speed, sunri 

trol, ABS Drakes, am/fm 
cassette, anti-theft, BBS 
wheels, 16k yy — 





BMW, 923-1490 


ROVER, 2000TC 
SEDAN, 1969 
Left hand drive, body uph 
good cond, rusty rockers, 
rep. manual. 


CALL 696-4532 


SAAB 900S 1985 ay ne blue. 
28.000 miles perfect cond 

Automatic and fully loaded. 
$10,000 call 523-7573 til 
6pm after 6. 969-3631 Iv msg 


TOYOTA, ‘76, lift-back, 
5spd, Am/Fm, AC, 78K, 
brwn. 1 owner, all records, 

. $700 or b.o. 














VW Bug, 1978, last con- 
vertible model, Michelin 
tires, low mileage, mint con- 
dition, white. Days 742-1851 
Evenings 723-5788. Ask for 
Frank. 


VW JETTA GLI 
1985. Black, loaded, stereo 
cassette, sunroof, cruise 
control, a/c, Eagle GT tires. 
salesman maintained, orig. 
own., ali papers. $7000. Cail 
876-2757, leave message. 


VANS & 
TRUCKS 


5 Chevy 1/2ton pick-up 

mi. Cal, no rust, well-main- 
tned, older campshell, 
$5.5neg 782-0417, Pauline 


? Van & trailer for 

9 Van + 8 
trailer from Calif, no rust gd 
cond. $2300 232-8772 


NEW pic K-UP IN TOWN 
Toyota pick-up truck. 
Perfect a grey Ryeac for 


around town 
Call before 10PM M728. 185 


CYCLES 


1981 SUZUKI GSL 
13000 miles $700 needs 
starter 2 free full face 
heimets and cover 277-0287 
Bill or 


Honda Nighthawk 650, 
1982, New engine, mint 
— Incis cover & 2 
helmets. $1600 
617-598-6616 


HONDA 
VF700 
INTERCEPTOR 


Excellent condition. New 
battery, new brakes, new 
chain. $2,000 with lock and 
helmet. Call Paul at 
383-1471 


KAWASAKI 750LTD !Cherry! 

83 bik 2400mi! loved by 
owner (prof F) $1950/bo. 
617-784-6557 


MOTO GUZZI V65-SP., silver 
w/ faring, rear rack om 
1500mi, mint cond, $2195. 
BMW himt, $75, 864-3736 


MOTORCYCLES 
600, only 
































DATSUN, 510 oe 

WAGON, 78’, 

PERFECT FOR STUD NTI 
. 266-9059. 





FOR SALE-1987 Silver 
Corrotila. 4 dr, a/c, 


$6.000. Call 
497-7800x126. 


HONDA Accord 1984 hatch- 
back LX, 70K mi, a/c, well- 
mntained, asking $4000 
625-2942, iv msg 

Isuzu impulse 1985, red, 


39K, all options, exc cond, 
alarm, $4400. 738-4604 lv 


msg 


Betsy 











BEAUTIFUL 
ump THB 1886, Good 
qona nine . minor rust, new 
tires $1400 646-8659 


MAZDA 626 1987, FLORIDA 
CAR, low mi, AC, new 
brakes, AM-FM cass, auto, 
white 734-9980 


MAZDA GLC, 1981, red. 
5spd. hatchback, AM/FM 
cass. good cond., runs well 
orig ownr, $900. 776-8780 














VINTAGE CLOTHING 
30's-50's, Dresses, Pitd 
Pants, Fancy Robes etc. 
Great Eastern Tr Co 49 
River st Camb 354-5279 


30's- SMB iesses. La 
etc 


pants, Fancy robes, . 
Great Eastern T Co. 
49 River st Camb 354-5279 





APPLIANCES 


-Fiberglas shower base 
3 sect $35. Peter days 
889-3535 eve 569-2347 


New Whiripoo!l Super 
Super ex- 








WATER FILTRATION SYS- 
TEM, for hse or apt. Cin cir 
water for drnkng cooking 
coffee etc. No maintenance 
epa reg 3yr wrnty. Get 5K 

is at ts/gal. New 
179. 566-2144 











1982 21 ft. Mark Twain, 260 
hrse-pwr mercruiser 1/O 
trailer loaded w accssries. 
$13.5 or BO. 371-0927. 


“SAIL-AWAY ” 
IN CHATHAM, CAPE COD 
WE OFFER SMALL BOAT 
RENTALS, SAILING 
LESSONS, CHARTERS- 
BAREBOAT OR CAPTAIN, 


CALL US AT 945-2564 


ieee 
COMPUTERS 


AMIGA 1000 a? 
w/color monitor. 
drive, tons o 





wendy 
books, magazines, and a 
sound sampler $900 call Gil 
(617) 738-7362. 


APPLE lic COMPUTER 
PKG. Ext 3.5” dr, sivr reed. 
dw a rks progrm, 
$1350. B/O. 661-8058 


COMPAQ 
oP 


or B. 0 or 6.0. 61-6827 


SaPaTER NOVICES, IBM 
1131 w/ ROR &% PRT. 1 of 2 
in world OPP. George 
(617)484-0103 


1BM compatable, Franklin 
PC 8000. See at Lechmere 
for $840. Buy from me new, 
in box, warrantee, $535 de- 
livered, Howie, 227-3300 


MACINT SH 512KE 

. K int drive, 

kybd, on system software 
call Neil, 241-6289, days 


New Radius equip/SE for 16 

mhz accel w/ 881 chip $650. 
$950. Both 

$1500. Call 508-369-6034 


Save $$$$'s on re- 
possessed, DEMO and 
Used Comp. Equip. Large 
Asst. Buy, sell, trade, or 
consign. 508-655-7788 


OAL STOVE | 

usso coal burning stove. 
Top of the line. Hoids 60 Ib 
of coal. 24 hour burn. Com- 
plete with blowers.Used 2 
seasons. New$879 will take 
ony reasonable offer 
746-5575 after 6 pm 


acacia 
FURNITURE 
ANTIQUE 


Dung SET 
MUST ! Table, 6 chairs; 


buffet table and china cabi- 
net. Dark wood. Excellent 
condition. 1 previous owner 
Won't last. $1000 or BO 
268-3714 


Four Italian grey leather & 
black lacquer dining chairs 
from the fan collection 

at RocheBobois. Or- 
iginal $2200. asking $1200. 
call 437-0419 






































Machine: Brand new, 

umns, 247-9141 la er so 
Four color T-Shirt ‘ 

en coco bo.9 
ft belt driven dryer, gd cond 


$2300 bo. $300. 

308-475 0149/5086 3644 

Above the floor jacuzzi, = 
contained, for 


or outdoor use, like 
new. 739-2062 











NEED CASH? 
We buy used 


HARVARD BOOK 
STORES 


1256 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 











ec RN 
PROTOGRAPHY 


35mm single tone. corer 

camera. Mint condition, lik: 

new. $250. 

Leicafiex camera Wage! SLR 
50mm, F2.8 135mm, 


w/ F2. 

F2. 35mm eS e00. 
617-536-7780x275. 9-5 
Mon-Fri. 


a 
YARD SALES 


urniture, 1 
speeds, stereo, antique dis- 
car, and more! 8/6-8/7 








aaine” sale!! Good furn, 
lamps, , DOOks, etc. Any 
weather, 9/16. 10-4pm, 
8 Somerville 


5 


SERVICES 


ACADEMIC 
SERVICES 
EXPERIENCED TUTOR of 
dyslexic students and stu- 
dents needi extra help 
with math, reading, writing or 
study skills. Peter 547- 


RI 
BUSINESS 
SERVICES 


ranscriptions and Typing 
Thesis. Mid-terms. Call 
289-936: 


Teresa Grasso 





BOOKKEEPING 
Do you need help starting or 
maintaini our reece | 
records? Call 617-666- 
GNOMON COPY 
Word processing. Resumes 


our specialty. Multiple let- 
ters, theses, term papers. 99 
Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge 
492-7767 


GRAPHIC DESIGN 
ARTIST 


Reasonable rates. Great for 
small companies, serious 
bands. Specializing in logos, 
brochures & off-beat & un- 
usual illustrations. Call John- 
ston Design 643-6187 


J& J DESIGNS 
Quality graphic services; 
Logos, business cards, sta- 
tionary, etc. 603-427-6157. 











HEALTH & 
COUNSELING 





Kitch. tbl, 4chrs, full bed 
w/mat, butch bik cart, refrig. 
teak cof. tbl, end tbi, ex 
cond, price neg. 424-6983 


Laz chair, gd cond. $70, 
platiorm bed w/drawers $65, 
kitchen table w/4 chairs 
$125. 782-3849 


NEW MATTRESS 
&CBOXSPRING 


Sealy 
Deluxe ly model extra 
xa Call Cate dys 536-5390 








is, Never used, 6x9, $18, 
on 2 $30, Orientals $39. 
617-523-9533 


Six dining chairs, brand new, 
Palazzetti, Meis Zan Der 
Rohe, cane & chrome, arm- 
less. $1190, 566-4412 


SOLID TEAK BEDROOM 
SET King platrorm bed w/ 
matress and atached night 
stands, 6 drawer chest, 
armoir, vanity, stool ex 
cond. 508-745-2563 Ive msg 











ns Bolin Lic. Ke Ettec- 


tive acupuncture at human 


prices 
926-4171 


ADULT CHILDREN OF 
ALCOHOLICS GROUP 


Thurs eves. ‘al counsel- 
ing. LICSW 854-0815 

AN EXCELLENT MASSAGE 
Great for stress & 
pain relief. Licensed, New- 


ton & House Calls. 
athan Fixler 964-2451 











BODY BY BRUCE 
Personal wght training 
physical wght training does 
wonders for the as well 
as the mind... For most 
reining and nutritional ba: 
tra a 

ance avail. Bruce Serafin 

364-2199-beeper 

958-4046 Sched to fit yours. 


pi ay 


Bach trained it. Lucy 
Borodkin, M. Ed., -5580 








(navy) opens to 54x76 8 
surface $100. Cail 536.1390 
or 508-428-8107 


STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 


iwa adw cas deck, 
B+O beogram 3000 trntbie. 
technics 110 watt rec pr 
klipsch forte 734-3124 


Complete stereo system 6 
ts 





Bill 492-1965 


High quality car stereo 
Harmon Kardon 180w amp, 





Spkrs, 

6x9 spkrs $100. Alpine 
band EQ $100. Kyocera 
home cass w, Sas. $175 
413-566-587 


ome Healing Workshop 
ring Charka Balancing 
meditation, self- gem Y 
crystal, cards, books, etc. 
Handcrafted jewel For 
info 617-891-6659 if 





FEELING STRESSED? 
Life is stressful. ver, 
the stronger we feel emo- 
tionally, the more we will en- 
joy and fee! satisfaction in 
our lives. To discuss ideas 
on ways to feel stronger and 
enjoy life, | invite you to inter- 
view me at no charge. inter- 
views can be arranged 
within 24 hrs with day, week- 
end, and evening hours 
available. Call Cambridge- 
Needham Counseling at 
617-449-7721 


FIT-ASSIST 
Custom programs designed 
for indivi oh ge ok Priv 
of home, 
club. Call for or PRES. 
tation visit. 1-800-72R- 














Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 


en OV TY TIL SEPT. 23 
On 350 new 1989 cars, trucks, 
conversion vans, & demonstrator models 
nnacurivng Chrysler’ s Double Rebates 


3) factory rebates will no longer be in effect. 
4) excise & sales taxes will be 
5) discounts and factory savings will be substantially lower. 


DISCOUNTS & FINANCING AS 
REBATES UP TO [LOW AS annual 


_$6000 O.0% - Perenies 


iuen Corvcor bones selene foes te 


BUY IT FOR 


DOLLAR DOWN 


$169... 





‘89 DAYTONA 


SLD discounted price $9399 
less Chrysler rebate $1000 


BUY IT FOR 
ONE DOLLAR DOWN 


$8399 es 5179.20 


EXCLUSIVELY AT SILVER LAKE DODGE 
FREE LUBE - FREE OIL CHANGES - FREE OIL FILTERS 


Including all Labor for these items for as long as you own any vehicle 
purchased at Silver Lake Dodge. - OVER $1000 CASH VALUE 


‘89 SPIRIT 


SLD discounted price $10,499 
lose Chrysler REBATE $500 


BUY IT FOR 


LEASE WITH ONLY 


‘89 CARAVAN £:2629Z£ 


The distictive Eleganze can only be found here. All models come with the Eleganze Package which includes the 
speclal Eleganze Decor Package, Chrysler's Protection Packge, 7 pasa. seating automatie tana, A/C, AM/FM stereo, 
rear detog & wiper, all-season radial tires, full-size spare, power steering & brakes, Intermitten wipers, cloth Interlor, 
a All Eleganze models are avaliable at ne discounted price of only 





original price - $16,895 
BUY IT FOR LEASE WIT! WITH ON! ONLY 


$14,395 ~ :249.. 


Cen Tr Canis Ud Conoco pln thot from 


“60 mo. closed-end lease ($129x60=§7146) lease end wapproved credi. lease Sn pm 
a molten leeninaat Tis toon beware hing eho sec. dep. of $200 


Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 
Rte. 9 - 1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley 
> Open M-F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-S5pm 


5-6666 









































S/M or TV coungeing 

&or F into dise 
for info to Box 348, 89 Mass 
Ave, Bos 02115 


CREATIVE THERAPY 


SSOCIATES 
offering guidance toward 
awareness & emotional inte- 





gi. utilizing movement, art 
dream , : 
494-9052,787-3511 





PRIVATE rae cae 
PROVIDED B CAR- 
— "THERAPIST DE DEALING 
ISSUES OF LONE- 
LINES. RELATIONSHIPS, 
SEXUALITY, COMMUNICA- 
TION DIFFICULTIES, 
FAMILY MARITAL OR 
PERSONAL PROBLEMS. 
ETC. SLIDING FEE SCALE; 
VERY REASONABLE. 
DOROTHY 491-6408. 


WHOLISTIC 
MASSA 
and Bodywork, Mineral 
Soak. Tai Summers CMP. 








YOUTH HELP LINE 
Advice about sex and health. 


welcome plea: 
free 1-800-202-7110 ° 


MANDALA 








7 .9-10 
(617) 965-1066 
(617) 965-5535 


Treat you 
Yo-a totall aed 
relaxing and 

















Ktchs, Baths, Firs, Walls, 
Doors & Wi ced, 
Holes fixed. All types of 
Carpentry work. Trash re- 
moved form apts, cellars, at- 
tics & garages. 884-1265 


CERAMIC TILE 

is .our Albert A 
Marley Jr. Bathroom & 
kitchen No job too 
p> or smail. Free estimates. 


CARPENTERS 


gustom CARPENTRY 

a space or make one. 
autor shelving, cabinets, 
furniture, tables etc. Ex- 
terior: siding, windows, sky- 
lights, decks, etc. Quality 
guaranteed. Experienced 
and insured. Terry 926-0807 


HOUSEHOLD 


PAIRS? 
Will do jobs, large or smail 
Replace windows, hang 
doors, tile, floors, roofs, 
porches. Gecks, kitchens, 

of all sorts. 


bath- carpentry of 
Call Frank 889-3141. 


























> 


CLEANERS 
P&L 





RESIDENTIAL & 
Sw 
in the Boston area. Class A 
work. Contact Pat at: 

846-0332 
eee 


CONSTRUCTION 





PAINTING. CALL: 
M &N CONSTRUCTION 
524-2477 OR 469-2741. 
ARNOTT: 


ELECTRICIANS 


FAM EREZ ELECTRICIAN: 
Commercial, residential. Fire 


alarms, intercoms. insured. 
232-9225. 24/hours emerg- 
. License 


onobsee. 


PAINTERS 


INTERIOR 
PAINTING 
Quality you can depend on 
pe agave gs at ge 








HOUSEPAINTING 
. Exterior and Interior 


ity Work 
Reason: Prices 
Many references 
524-2477. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
CHANG STUDIO 
Model portfolio 


photos, wenden gs. In studio 
or on location. 617-524-7611 
ask Mr.Chang 

MIM MICHELOVE 
PHOT OGRE 
All promotional photos 
bands, events, video stills, 


on. tocation. 
1400 


for hire, all 
special 





studio or 


617-731-1 





kinds of occassions, 


rates, 
dents. Avil 
617-962-7919 


MISCELLANEOUS 





ree a 


Needed 
at Best of Boston Hair salon. 
Call 262-5840 


vuts- 





NEW NEW 
PASSION LOVE 
Award winning SF minute 
sensual love stories. Adults 

only please. 
08 ONE; YOU 
$2.95 1st min. 1.95 ea min 


aft. Stories oa 
New Bm on 10- 2 ‘Story 
discount to all 1-900- 


-YOU Rae dese 
carter wan’ 


M 0 VERS- 
LICEN 

pope on del pee 
CARRIER 8 IVES. 492-4837, 
Stress-Free, . neat, careful, 
short’ notice, 
1-800-512-1943 











Marathon Movers, 

Local & NY, 

Pianos/Lic ins. 324. 
HAUL ALL 


The best and cheapest 
movers in town. Local 


ND, NE PA 
1000 





job 00 ne % 322- er0, 
MPCu & fully insured. 


A-FFORDABLE 


MOVERS 

2 reliable movers. Low rates. 
Call Karen anytime; 
661-7834 











BOB’S MOVING 
ARE YOU? 
547-1600 
AND STORAGE 


CHEAP DATE mare 








PIKE MOVERS 
Professional service. Local 
and distance. NE, NY, 
DC. Lic and ins. 





WRIGHT 
Long-distance 
moving. Stor: M.D.P.U 
24430. 661- 


Local & rb Ne, NAY. Be 





° 









































. MAARTEN — Time- 
share condo avail. for va- 
cation rental Dec. 2-9. 
in resort/casino 1BR 


anp $600/wk. Call Chris 
-5659/Wv. rassg. 
inksgiving airline ticket, 
3295 tnd trip, Bos-San Fran, 
Ww 11/20, retrn 11/28, no 
plane 497-8344 


seca eae 
WANTED 








Quality oe can depend on c NTERS FAN 
from a€xparienced Pro- Wanted or audio of 
fessional with many referen- any Karen Carpenter inter- 
ces. Call Mal i at view or TV show with Karen. 
739-0378 for a free ‘estimate 617-497-4578 





SELECTIUNS 
1-900-456-3700 


Meet other people 
from the New 
England area. 





Simply leave 
your own message 
describing yourself 
and your interests, 

or listen to 
messages left by 
others. Only 89* 
per min. 








TRY OUR DEMO#: 


617-876-0333 











Cot atee 0 
o 
PO RIIIR 









Try talking personal ads. 


FREE! 
NATIONWIDE! 
-800-338-8815 





WOMEN! 


Single? 


Looking for a serious 
relationship with a 
quality person? 











SHORT NOTICE MOVERS 
effective, since 1 
MDPU 27387, 321-1017. 


Cc a 


Van, solo/ duo From $20/30 
hr. Expert, caim, punctual 


iScat + fon ‘atance DATE 


[commercial Your 
Srolemplend shonin’ 


b7hsas3, MDPu 27085 








STAR:CARRIER 
large & sinall 0 mowing ti 
lar 
& 4 of of town. 783-5928 


VAN & MAN 
pind daigerbnede 
7 days. 


service. Cheap. 
321-3435 ask for Michael. 


PARTY 


praeteca ia Ge, « 
Party Services . 


CALL 
BALLUNACY 


for party entertainment in- 
cluding. strippers (M/F), 
clowns, . 











balloon 

douquets, Teddy — 
a champagi 

flowers. ah 

Tusede messenger. A’ 


about our bear of 
club. 247-7676. 


VIDEO 
SERVICES 


Affordable ' video 
tape service. party 
inctuded!! $275. Call 
723-7621. 


























Don't be a starving artist! WRITERS WANTED 

The Gigs Section is jam- Send SASE for 

ming. and payment info. Pan 
Adventures, 13 West Diane 

a Gr, Hoene Fit, G43" 

pe 4 Send $2 tor sample DA 

to: Ange BOX 222 Wa : 

Ma 02179 = Ss ES 

PERSONALS 

PETS wrytchence. Uknd. dates? 

The People Network's Video 

ee to interview library lets you see. 

ae together. Call hear, and meet 

men/women who attract 

. . Take a { 
Abandoned, 2yr 47-3800. 
on ped cand i ONNECTION 

w, 

- 4 All shots. 742-3140 tant temetsmect oh ine 
you can take ? Con- 
ections LTD is the network 

OUTDOOR CAT for sincere gay people open 

NEEDS FRIEND to new friends or a 
ra aa 
indoor/outdoor cat w/yrly ; 

pe ree ygun Tg 'Y Jewish introductions Inter: 

location a must. Call Brian bmw Local, all ages 

542-5995 dys 508-263-7658 

eves inter- 





Intorduction 
national. Innovative, ages 
21-101. 800-336-9933 


FALL SPECIAL 
SAVE 15% 


SINGLE?Join 
LunchDates.Meet 
attractive, new people 


Free pet. Brindle lab. Needs 
room to run. Chris 254-2732 


Free to caring indoor home, 
affectionate nutered 2 yr old 
M Lap cat. All shots. L: 
hair white with biac 
742-3140 ext 259 


Frndly ‘affctionte, all wht M 








cat. cote em pe ae over lunch or after work. 
You'll LunchDates’ 

SOS. aie aeeunas superior service and 
reputation. AND it costs 


3-4 times less than the 
others! Over 10,000 have 
FOR FREE INFO 
























524-1000, Doane rates! 








277 1027. 















the Arts-8 wk sessions. 


Classes begin 9/25. 
info-247-1719 - E 






























































| SRS RRR Le 

MODELING 

Amateur photographer 
fig- 


S attractive Female 
ure model for nude photo 
session. $75, evenings 
508-745-2164 


MF for figure draw clas bath 
suit no nude thurs eve Oct 








Well built male models 18-30 
wanted for nude shots photo 
ala Cambridge 


HIM 


iad 


Ay 


oe e 
OU 


mofetil dl 





MAJOR 
CREDIT 
CARDS 
FREE CALL 
BACK 
$19.95 


wnhlOS-FREE 
35 happily married, 





n epetediy 
negative for AIDS. | sk a 
similar long-term G or Bi 
lover: vry athletic, vry safe, 
18-35, willing to be tested for 
AIDS. Wid especially wel- 
come a guy who wants to 
— ried gy. oF 8 — 
Soaeet 

but longs "for a eos rela- 
tionship. Pis ae in detail to 
DLD No. ro Frankiin 
st, Boston 02 


Attractive Bi WM 355'9” 150 

will give free full body 

massage to big and/or hairy 
men. Str, Bi, G OK 0 1033 





Mass Av, Bos 02115 





LOVE LINE 
LIVE PHONE FANTASIES 
All credit cards/discounts 

516-422-2404 


GAY MEN MEET THE 
MAN OF YOUR 


DRE 
Join the 1 million 
who have called 1-5 


M/F CPL 


EK BIF 

Replace ferme BiE 2yr rela- 
tionship 2 sessions wkly 1 
wkend mo, 1 on 1. WM must 
be big to hdl big M."F enjoys 
wat serve F slowly. F 
34. M 45 w exp ph ph and 
desires Box 2248 


MWCpI att 30's seeks same 
for sna Beg erotic 
adventures. to 
Box 1024 Derry Nh 03038 


MW CPLE 
Professional, extremely at- 
tractive in early 30's seeks 
woman willing to engage in 
— S first maine a trois 

experience. Please be dis- 
crete, fairly attractive, clean, 
sincere, andunderstanding. 
~ — answered. Box 
1 ‘ 





1515. 














Bi WM likes to watch cpis & 
sngis in action, vry attr, safe, 


MWC sks cin dscrt couples 
for fun & fri . He 36, 











dscrt, hot, snd foto, will  160ibs, safe, she 32, 109ibs, 
retrn, also xxmags for trade PO Box 491, Mansfield MA 
or sale. 2) 1177 02048 

DISCREET DATING eee ee sonate 

SERVICE seeks relationship with SF or 

Free membership to ail 7 yonens “ia pao 110 
women hes single or 
men. 508-224- tor Let Ger: 7, 89 ape ave 
Executive, 40, Harvard 
MBA, ‘straight’, seeks pre- MWM, mid 30's, tall, hand- 
op TS. 324 Main Ave Box some, great shape, looking 


201, Norwalk, Ct 06851 
FIRST TIME 


MWC sks sexy slim F 25-35 
for first time enc with bi- 
curious slim | wife-35 





helpful. 0 1178 


FREE 
BOSTON 
GAY CHAT LINE 
Meet new friends by phone 
for free. Call (617)783-8200. 
When the computer asks for 
a pass code, dial 6.0.7.6 to 
be connected to the next 
caller for the price of just a 
local phone call. Be 18. This 
is not a 550, 540 phone call 


FREE EROTIC SHW 
WM will do show for singles. 
groups, couples. Have own 
toys, photography fine 
Mark, P.O. Box 182, 
Chicopee, MA, 01021. Can 
travel 


FREE MEMB RASHIP 
to all qualified females 
discreet dating service 

Find-A-Mate }-430-1053 
See our display ad. 


F SKS FANTASY 
Attr MWE gd shp and 
sexy, sks WM for fantasy 
You mst be 20-30, gd king, 
brwn hair, Ste eyes, very well 
enwd ith more im- 
portanse, rev non rev pto 
helpful but not a must, phone 
num is a must. My husb will 
be with me durn fan. No 
drugs, disc a must. 0 1176 


GAYS & LESBIANS 

Discreet Dating Service 
Established 11 years 
Lifetime memberships 

Find-A-Mate. 508-430-1053 




















Lingerie Model 
for Hire 


Extremely 

voluptuous 
blonde , 
hatred 


beauty 
40DD 
24 
36 


Call GXX-7731 
For sample 
send $5/SASE 
Sensual Modeling 
184 Broadway #332 
Saugus, MA 01906 
Cash or M.O. Accepted 











ements 
ENTRE NOUS 





ovk?. S} A NASI A 
tall, 145 Ibs., 

ee hair, blue eyes, 
looking, inexperienced, 
seeking man 18-36 for sex- 
ual exploration. Must be 
good looking, patient, under- 
standing, sincere and caring 
Be discreet, honest, straight 
acting and appearing. Send 
full description with or 
way to contact occupant, 
Box 5318. All serious replys 
will be answered. Send 

photo if possible. 


GWM 35, cin, sf, sks masc M 
Kg fr gd hd rg bas no recip 
v pice & prn PO Box 8254 
pode MA 01971 


Handsome, athletic, pro- 
fessional, male in his 40's 
would like to meet a bright 
slender, affectionate, gal for 
a long term affair. We'll have 
a telephone talk and maybe 
exchange photos and 
maybe meet for coffee. Write 
box 94 Newton, 02159 


HANDSOME KIND 


DOM SWM 
Sks attr obed submsv SWF 
18-40 for mild trng. disc. 
entie “~ & dinners with 
ine wine. Photo a plus! Be a 
good girl & write with phone 
number/ address to Box 541 
Osterville, MA 02655 














For 
day parties, 
PARTIES. Satisfaction 


BACHELOR 
PARTIES 


BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 


FEMALE / MALE 
EXOTIC 
DANCERS AS 
SEEN IN 
LOCAL CLUBS 
R- & X-rated strip-o-grams 


birth- 
SPORTS 


gemenese. 
617-284-8694 


Psyctuatrist. 
cepted. Call: 


MARTIN KAFKA, MD 
617-855-3191 


Hands on phtgrphr nded. Bi- 
WM nds nude & semi nude 
pics, POB 2774, Fram- 
ingham, 01701 


HELP FOR SEXUAL 
ADDICTIONS 
Are you troubled by sexual 


urges: 
- You can't control? 
- To be bound, inflict pain or 
be humiliated? 





- To dress up as the op- 
ite sex? 


- Expose yourself to others? 
Help is available. | am a 
board certified, Harvard 
Medical Shcooi affiliated 
insurance ac- 


for si or married, white 
or black female. Must be at- 
tractive, clean & discreet. 1 





Need Dominant WM for 
long-term relationship and 
great R&R. Call me on the 


new line: 1-550-1989 


THE OPEN 
MARRIAGE 
FRATERNITY 
We are a non-profit social 
group of professional 
| pga in their 40's and 
10's who are in “ open mar- 
riages ". This is an alternate 
marital lifestyle that works 
well for some people. it per- 
mits us to date ladies openly 
with our wive's knowledge 
and ok. This is not a sex or 
swingers ad. No couples or 
pros. Just good people 
meeting good eople 
Ladies please write Box 222, 

Newton, Ma. 0215! 


FRONT PAGE 3YRS 
ago responded late. Write 
please, dont want to miss 
you again. P.O. Box 127 
Stoneham MA 02180 


Romantic MWM, 40, seeks 
joy intimate time together 
with a F, discreet, safe, Box 
8251 Natick MA 01760 


SHE MALES 
FULLY EQUIPPED 
EXPERIENCE 
THE BEST 
OF BOTH WORLDS 
BY PHONE 


Cr cds 
201-865-8325 

















SOMEONE SPECIAL 
DWM 6'2'' wouid like to meet 
WF 40-50 who enjoys golf 
dining out, televised sports 
(especially football) and is 
bisexual. intelligence and 
cleanliness a must. A 


serious, long-term rela- 
tionship is a definate 
possiblity. Photo and phone 
please x 8675. 





SPARK MISSING 
Tall gd Ikg prof MWM 45. 
with spark missing seeks 
female same age/ you 
(poss in same boat) for safe 
_— escape w/o risk or 
assie to fill life's void, P.O 
851 NH 


Box Hampton 
03842 





STRESSED FEMALES 
WM sks attr SWF who liks to 
have their feet kissed. PO 
Box 146 Dracut Mass 01826 


SWF, 30, looking for a good 
lover for intimate interludes 
| call the X Line - 1-550-9999 
1 see you there 


SWM 34, sks slim obedient 
yng bi SF 2 live with me. No 
Grugs or pain. Box 617 Ken- 
more Sta, Bostn 02215 


VIXENS 
LIVE phone domination 
ALL credit cards & prepay 
CALL NOW! 516-321-0444 


Vry atrrcty mature disc 

wep! w/grt bods sk YOUNG 
full bodied F 18-20 to pis 
w/erotic advntrs bonuses 
Race not ona No pros pis 
ser repli Phot/phne 
must. Bx 288 ¥ lob Ma 01801 


well endwd WM seeks 
who eniy 
Manchester Nef 03108 


Well endowed MWM att 30's 























WMTV 30 sks oth who enj 
ingens dresses, ee 
dresses etc 
laverly MA 02179 


X-DRESSERS, TV's, TS's. 
mod + dressing sessions 


evenings 
Call Marcia 








62 
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4 Talkin’ ‘Bout A Rev olution... 


v England's Only Exclusive Gay/Lesbian Voice Dati 


‘i tint ial 


Dial 617-494-0008 


To Listen & Respond (It's Free) 


Dial 617-577-8870 


Subscribers Information 


OLet’s Talk Gay Audio Personals 


New 


ab New 
HOW'S YOUR LOVE LIFE? 


PASSION, LOVE, ROMANCE 
Award winn: ing 25 min Sens ual Love Stories 
Adu en lease. To li Free 
1-900-LOVE YOU (68.3968) 
$2.95/1 min., $1.95 ea. min. after 
Sto ogee. chonge coer % at 4PM Mou ntain ye rd Time. 
New exciti (Sn ——— a also available. 
special Discount 
[- 900. 0-LOVE YOU. callers 


Great gift for men 8 women 


1-550- 9000 


IT’S 
nlole 
FULL 


Vitale ae Bis 





WOMEN'S 
NUMBERS 
1-900 
909-4600 


CALL NOW FOR THE REAL 
NAMES AND PHONE NUMBERS 
OF WOMEN WHO WANT 
1CO MEER OG! 





INSTANT ACTION 
REAL NAMES REAL NUMBERS 
CALL NOW! 


DIALNOW GUYS ARE WAITING! 


| 900 999-3131 


CONFESSIONS 


AMAZING BUT TRUE 
CONFESSIONS.. 


Hear - mazin ing But True 
nfes me Husbands, 


1-900-909-4600 IE wirss.2ecers. aia 


apa ad those 


SIZZLINE ark Se s You 
ADULT DATELINE! 


. st Call 


VAPIBALK EFAs 





























1-550-7777 

















ONLY 10¢/MIN. - 20¢ FIRST MIN. 
MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 


Cha enn Gato or on ie 
oo ceil 
THE LOVE LINE! | DATE: A-LINE 
corer IN folate ics at lel Dating Line | 
, (Non-Sexual) 
1-550-LOVE 1 - 550-0000 
MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 

















For the ultimate in male 
exhibitionism 


1-550-4000 


ONLY 1 ee pa Ea 
BE 18 OR OLDER 


pn 





























ok oN. E 
ee 


eyes, ene 











= 








THE GAY B&D LINE 


f you like it rough 





PARTYLINE 


1-550 
0555 


For Having Fun 


OM UST be 18 OR OLDER 














Bondage 
& 


Discipline 
1-550-2222 


The punishment you deserve will cost 
you 20 cents for the first minute and 10 
cents for each minute thereafter. You 
must be 18 years of age to participate. 
Call 1-550-2222 24 hours 
Toll charge appears aiscreetly on your phone bil! 











All dressed up 
and nowbere to go? 








1°550eTVIS 


617 & 419. AR Pics 











135350 565¢é 


BISEXUAL 
1 ON 1 


BISEXUAL 
GROUP 
ACTION 







ONLY TO¢ MEIN/20¢ F 
é AS 








HAVE YOU EVER WANTED TO: 


A. Join a couple for an intimate evening 

B. Swap partners in mid session 

C. Have an orgy of sensual conversation 

D. Offer your wife to your best friend 

E. Let your lover be made love to by someone 
else, while you are there. 


F. All of the above 
[CALL THE SWINGERS LINE 
1-550-2244 


Couples call courtesy 
225-0556 


(Just like calling a friend) 
Calls cost 20¢ first minute, 10¢ thereafter 

















1-350-1990 


t minute 10¢ each additional You must be 18 or older 
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G 
TALK LINE 
(617) 783-9009 


tl 


EF Wi ? Aha 


3 
Nc 


Hh he ltt dr mith wll 



































For a taste of 


‘HEAVY 
PETTING’ 


1-900- 234-PLAY 
and qualify to win 


a warm, intimate 
HEAVY PETTING 
sweatshert. 
(Callers will be billed 
$2.00 for the first 
minute;$1.00 for each 
additional minute.) 








Southern Belle's 
24 Hours 


Live-phone fantasy 
(501) 648-3706 
(214) 251-1238 











Y'all come... 


teleFANTASY™ 
of TEXAS 


AS NEAR AS 
YOUR 
FINGERTIPS!!! 











n your area 


lesbians, gay & 
bi couples & 
threesomes. 


internationally known 
M.O. accepted 














JUICE LINE 
24 HR 


HOT LIP 


CAL NOW 


1-916-757-1043 


All — Credit 
Pon 


OGvallable) 














A&B 
Live Phone 
Fantasy 
1-800- 
544-1068 


24 hrs. 
Major credit 











(508) 430-1053 








24 Hours 
BAMBI'S 
PILLOW 

TALK 
Live Erotic 
Conversations 





1-800-RAW-SEXX 
(1-800-729-7399) 
Visa/i 


I[AMEX/MC 
ANY TIME!! 





























Southern 
Hospitality 


Wet & Wild 
Fantasies 


) 


512-695-8507 
M/V, Amex 





HOTLINE 


Red hot sticky sweet 
Live 


(512) 657-7557 
ea 


yen ar the to Vs 
Speciotising in ke in elegant 
Cail Homey 24 24 HRS 
(512) 657-7557 
MC/VISA 








1-550-SEXX 


20c first min 


10c ea 


onamrselolmanliaue 


VZolemaaler—jm@ els 





Beets 


; MEN- WOMEN 


See yourself 
in several hairstyles, 5 
haircolors and makeup 
by computer. ‘video 4 
imaging. i 
Take home color prints. 
Discreet prof image q 
consuhants. 


ioe | 


ET 


MA an efree I 


I 
508)-655-7888 | 


tor appointment 
$10 discount 
with this ad. 


Rec. by Vernon's. 


Pee ee 





PRIVATE 


PARTY 
ENTERTAINERS 
Featuring 


1 XDRESSERS { 





617-738-7570 


se > 
Phone sex for 
the 
discriminating 
gentleman 


~ 


SS = 


Dominant 
mistresses always 
available 


MC/VISA 





All credit cards 





Jennifer's 
Lip Service} 


Friendly, 
personal, 
unhurried | 


(415)221-5307 
VISA/MC 


accepted 


24 Hour 
Live erotic 
phone sex 























SAMANTHA'S 
OF * DALLAS 














Rom ©) an 0) 10s 





Prestigious National 


Co. seeking open- 

minded women for 

adult phone line. 

* MAKE YOUR 
OWN HOURS 

* BE ABLE TO 
REMAIN 
COMPLETELY 
ANONYMOUS 

All this while making 


$$$ 


Call (617) 621-1436 
Mon-Fri, 9-Spm 
or leave message. 
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KK HK 
ANYTHING ... 
ANY TIME ... 

ANYWHERE ... 











PHANTASY 
PHONE 
The voice of a royce 
Early bird special 
7:00 am - 8:30 am 
617-734-7668 
VISA/MC 
Prepay: 

The Standard 
P.O. Box 1112 


Brookline, MA 
02146 


my 


qj 
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2 college studs servi 
Mass, Conn, and N 
—— 





For wecies es. anly. Dereon 
assured. All calls verified 
742-5465 





: YOU LIKE IT 


massage 
yours man. 
fu 617-7 1 














Full body massage. 
284-1955 





BAY BOY | 
Tall, blond blue-eyed trim 
& cleancut escort by Travis 
508-887-2391 


Beautiful Brunette DOM, X- 
dress avail. Verifiable outcall 
only. 617-599-2420 


BIWM, escort, ma for 
men over 30. Safe, discreet. 
617-277-5908 Vince. 


BLK TIE AFFAIR 
Outcall only for 
discerning gent 773-9613 
Now hiring escort/dance 


BACHELOR P. 
Boston's hottest 
dancers. 
Features Entertainment. 
617-284- 


‘poBsy 

4 hours 

Men for Men 
561-6439 


BODYBUILDER 
scorts 











ARTIES 
exotic 














BOY TOY 
7-28 escort atte eg 





brunette. For a good time 
617-825-0057 outcalis 








gents over 
Sheri 617-843-6645 
Call ha no gem ., an 
outcall w/Kerry, sexy 
will tr wyame 





Call 617-692-3518 for out- 
calls with Tina, Busty. 
brown-eyed blonde. 





enchanted 
evenings. Outcall Ashley. 
617-576-6656 





Clean classy and comforting 
woman available to 


617-247- 





‘woud the to al a ton ae. 


verify. 1781-4147 _ 


*% DON’T CALL x 


ANYONE BUT US 
Krystal, 21, (86 22 34) and 
Gina 19, (34C 21 32), and 
friends fufill your sizzling de- 
sires tnjfjout calls 
617-770-31 


DUNGEON MASTER 
Training sessions for men by 
hot leather master 
282-7196 Daytime best 
EBONY & IVORY 

emale escorts. 24HRS 


Sal 617-442-2931. Hiring 
female escorts 














EMERALD EYES 
Pretty petite escort for 
executive nts. Business 

card required. Box 1173 
wie oe sexy biond 


perfect 
Tracy 617-891-1593 








Erotic mas: by muscular 
Greek bodybidr. Videos, 
in/out. Jason 617-643-7637 


ESCORTS 


There is a new company 
now for 





coming soon. 
interview. 479-07 


ESCORTS WNTD 
Flexible hours/shifts. Ex- 
cellent pay. Cail for an inter- 
view. 617-770-3123 


EVENING 8 PARIS 
ross and domination. 
Outcall 








only 
561-6439 
Fantasy blond gorgeous 


slim yet 
Heather 61 38645 








Fresh hot, pre-op transexual 
Monica, garters, nylons. 
In/outcall, ac 617-247-2870 


fashion TV, 





Glamorous 
fantasies 
tet's oan ress: up. 
617-247-6840, Kathryn 


ing, athletic weil built 
Ee Saece 
Escort im men ‘see for 


infoutcall, hg 
Movies Hotel ot 617 $90.17 1 


Hot italian topman Well 
built/endowed 
Will travel Mike 266-918 


iF YOU ARE DIALING AN 
ESCORT AD, PLEASE DIAL 
CAREFULLY. 


if you prefer seduction 

by a gorgeous escort in sen- 

suous garments and X- 
excites you, call mé 

now. Dom. availabie. 

617-738-3549 




















Call Desire-n-Friends 


outeal only 8 





Cathy's Oriental massage, 
out call PL 
617-288-6214 Sun closed. 


AN calle verit 36 -4980 


ee 
' or ou 
71-0068 
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#1 NATIONWIDE 
introline 
U.S.A. 
The all 
new Singles 
Bulletin Board! 
-900-999-LINK 


$2 Ist min. .95 es. addtnl. 





























fb NEW LENE 


1-SSO0-1989 
Pcs! MUL a 
ee 
Romantic Interludes 
24 hours a day 7 days a week 
with up to 9 other callers 
Women try our courtesy line 


621-0808 
(just like calling a friend) 
calls cost 20¢ first minute 

l0¢ thereafter 


Vou MUST be over 18 





SINGLE 
WOMEN 











Are you looking for || | most sizzling desires and 
a serious most bizarre encounters. 
relationship with a 
quality person? || |Secrets that just 4ad to be 
Leave a message - || lcome even leave their 
FREE!! phone numbers. 
Introductions too. 




















call . 
1 a I ||1-900-999-7100 
552-5665 ae 


$2 first min./$1 ea. add 
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Call the 
DATE 
CONNECTION 


¢ Voice personal ads of 
people who want to 
meet you! 

¢ Ads in your area. 

¢ Quality people 


1-900-860-9042 


$2 1st minute/1 ea. additional minute _ 











YOUR PERSONAL 


FANTASY! 


e748 te ealeleriololert-tolele) 
No Other Phone Line Like It! 


i8+ PLEASE (24 HRS.) 


TMS 


| expo Ox Off i 
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BIG 


COLLEGE 


JOCK 





\ol/) 


666-0727 







































































_ |617-437-1751 





BACK 
BAY'S 
FINEST 
ESCORTS 


Bachelor 
Parties 


‘noon-3 am 











Dial from 617 & 508 but 
_ Iwiltravel 





re 


~ Oey 
Helena's 
24 hour escorts } 
p Widte Vek Maeretelet seter.t 


f you're looking for 
that spectal 
companion »9.* 

<° 


Outcalls onty 
617-466-7084 
All calls veritied é 
©. Serving all of ¢ 
“© MA @NH ; 
F’ Escorts Needed © 
Start Immediately 



































city Farty Line 


ar { 


ecstatic ad 


\90¢ ea min/20¢ Ist m 


























| Aclassy e 
woman who Esc 
pr tego | | You've tired 
different. the rest, 
ong onde." | | now try the : 
ey : best," 
“| (617) 849-9191 oe 
All calls verified 617-424-1366 
couples welcome a 
LS RE 
Lustrous 
\ 
to put a glint 
in your eye. 
617-868-1424 
11am til M-F 
12 til 6:30pm Sat 
All calls verified 24 hours, 
UNEMPLOYED 
SECRETARY ; 
. on Bae at pre-ops ¢ S 
— 7 
"rapa aca ¥ 
m , m E 
friendly, give me a buzz. scorts 
; ae 617-267-2205 
verifiable outcalls only 
617-899-4162 | | (617)782-9139 Escorts Needed 
z= = 
CANDACE has only Wt ue Hot : 
An individual lady with LEE "ANN. 
Sexy Dustt ne 
on gmt arr a eng ong 0s, ESCORT 
yormanwon tanec | | Sender SERVICE 
woes ran ay rooting tora | 1617-266-4443 
Special clothing or tantasy «6 
Prepared and brought to the site. oa 
617-353-0917 617-843-0776 CORDIALLY 























1 800-902-6910 
F/Escorts wanted 





MISTRESS 
DOMINIQUE 
& Her Girls 


We 

specialize in: 

¢ Domination 

¢ Cross 
Dressing 

* Leg 
Wrestling 

* Diapering 


(ct abate) ol (s 
outcalls 
only 
617- 
499- 
ye 


~ 


“Sy (ek Ste-se)n., p/. -sies erwhein 


17/508 area codes 
dimnrenemseee 


Sclective 
Escort 











9 
Athletically built 
Catering to the 
memorable eve- 
nings of a discreet 
husinessman 











[Fsoswar 








‘Discreet Lucious 
Scandinavian 


36D - 25 - 36 




















(617)244-5328 | 














617-964-5565 
































| 


Wrestling 
Enjoy a foamy 
frolic with a cream- 
covered lovelie. 


April 








Verified outcalls only 
617-353-0917 








Make 
a 
Wish 
Petite Model 
5'5°-125 lbs, 38-25-36 
1,001 nights 
may not be enough 
617-499-7765 
-mature style- 
Gentiemen, couples 








Verifiable outcalls onty 
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MARY CASSATT’S COLOR PRINTS AT THE MFA 
BOS 
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The Boston 
Film Festival 
rolis again 


$ Starts on page 14° 
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DAYS 


A WEEK 





by Amy Finch 





THE WEEKEND 








K RIDAY 





FILM. Al Pacino plays a New York 
cop who finds himself falling in love 
with a woman (Ellen Barkin) who 
may or may not be guilty of a string 
of murders, in the thriller Sea of 
Love (Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs); 
John Goodman co-stars. Cookie 
(Paris, Janus, Circle, suburbs) stars 
Emily Lioyd as the daughter of a 
mobster (Peter Falk) just released 
from jail who’s trying to get know 
him by acting as-his driver. Dianne 
Wiest and Jerry Lewis co-star in this 
comedy directed by Susan 
Seidelman. Heart of Dixie (Charles, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs), set on a 
Southern campus in 1957, chronicles 
the turmoil that ensues when the 
school is ordered to admit its first 
black student. Ally Sheedy, Virgina 
Madsen, Phoebe Cates, and Treat 
Williams star. 

MUSIC. The embattled Somerville 


For thosé-of you who tike to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it’s necessary if you're - 
going to get the seais you-want — here 
buying tickets for in advance You can get 
details by calling the numbers below: you: 
May also be able to obtain tickets trom the 
vanous agencies around town (rémember 
that they charge a handling fee). Just 
don't say we didn't warn you 


The King and |, through Septernber 17 at 
the'Wang Center:.call 787-8000, .. 
Grand Hotel, through September 21 at 
the Colonial Theatre: call 
Boston Film Festival, through September 
21 at Loews Copley Place. call 787-8000 
(for senes coupon booklets) 
Try. through September 24 at the 
American Repertory Theatre. cali 
547-8300 
Fine Young Cannibals and Oe La Soul, 
September 19 at Greai Woods cai 
787-8000 
Jerry Seinfeld September 22 and 23 at 
the Paradise call 254-2052 
Jimmy Clift. Septemner 27 at Cit’ call 
787-8006 
Pat Metheny Group September 28 at the 
Orpheum cali 787-8000 
Company Karas with Saburo 
Teshigawara. September 28. 29. 30 al the 
Emerson Mayestic Theatre call 720-3434 
Big Audio Dynamite September 28. 29 
and 30 at the Channei cal! 451-1905 
Love and Rockets anc the Pixies 
September 29 at Great Woods call, 
727 a00C 
Gordon Lightfoot 

Hal! cat. 787-8000 

Xctober 13 at the 





arittith, Chrhnstine Lavin 
Suzanne Vega among others October 19 
and 20 at the Orpheum cali 787-8000 
The Waterboys. Ociobec 22 at the 
spheum cali 787-8000 








Theatre does some kicking back 
tonight with the Tannahill Weavers, 
one of the hardest-rocking bands in 
Celtic folkdom. The-concert, which 
starts off a season of Celtic music the 
theater is calling “Wild, Ancient, and 
Beautiful,” also includes the House 
Band, a high-energy offshoot of the 
legendary Battlefield Band. The 
music starts at 8 p.m., and tickets are 
$11.50 to $15.50. Call 625-1081. 
THEATER. Politics, sex, ethics, 
scandals, and traffic supply the satire 
for Oat Bran and Remembrance, the 
latest from the Boston Baked 
Theatre, 255 Elm Street, Somerville 
(call 628-9575). The theater's third 
revue, it promises to “tickle your 
funny bone and lower your 
cholesterol.” Tonight's curtain is at 
8:15 p.m., and tickets are $13.50 to 
$15. 

Here she is, Miss... Prom ‘63 is a 
new audience-participation murder 
mystery set at a high-school prom. 
Billed as a “killer comedy,” it affords 
the audience the opportunity to pick 
not only the murderer but also the 
queen! With dinner, tickets are $28 to 
$32; for the show only, $15 to $18. It’s 
presented by Mystery Café, at Three 
Cheers Restaurant, 290 Congress 
Street, Boston (call 262-1826). 


Nees 





MUSIC. Sabby Lewis, the dean of 
Boston jazz pianists, is concertizing 
tonight, in the season’s first 
Highland Jazz event. Lewis and his 
trio will be in the Founders’ Room at 
Pine Manor Junior College, in 
Chestnut Hill, at 8 p.m. Call 
965-4424 

THEATER, After its successful New 
York run, Joe Papp’s Yiddish Theatre 
production of the popular Songs of 
Paradise comes to the Leventhal- 
Sidman Jewish Community Center, 
in Newton Centre, Presented by the 
Jewish Theatre of New England and 
featuring the original cast, the 
musical blends rock, show tunes, 
cantorial, and soul to recount the 
story of Genesis, It’s performed in 
Yiddish and English, and it’s based 
on the poetry of the late Itsik 
Manger, with music by Rosalie 


| Gerut. Songs of Paradise is presented | 


by the Jewish Theatre of New 
England at Wasserman Auditorium 
333 Nahanton Street (call 965-7410 
extension 164). Tickets are $18, $12 
for students and seniors 

The second annual presentation 
the Boston Cabaret Awards takes 


| piace atS om the Copler Plaza 





FRIDAY: In the cold sprawl of New York, it’s easy to get lost — at least in the 
music; Put Blood in the Music, a television-film directed by Charles Atlas, puts 

- some.of NYC’s underground favorites under the spotlight; Sonic Youth (in 
photo), John Zorn, Glenn Branca, Karen Finley, and others, as well as Vernon 
Reid (whose reputation since the film was made, in August 1988, has zoomed via 
Living Coloiir). The film was shot in locations ranging from the Kitchen to the 
Brooklyn Army Terminal Building, and it blends interviews with live footage. 
It’s at the Institute of Contemporary Art through tomorrow. Call 266-5152. 


SATURDAY: Spock falls in love and his ears fall off (though not 
simultaneoysly); Dr. McCoy gives in to human temptation and grapples with 
Nurse Chapel's breasts; Captain Kirk and the crew blow their lines repeatedly; 
the actors smash into “automatic” doors that don’t open. In other words, the 
two-hour “Star Trek Fest,” at the Somerville Theatre today and tomorrow, 
should be a howl, even for non- or semi-fans. Unlike the 16-hour Star Trek 
conventions that come around every so often, you don’t need incredible optical 
and posterior stamina to sit through this one, which also includes outtakes from 
the second TV pilot, “Where No Man Has Gone Before.” Call 625-1081. 


SHS HHHSHSHS SHEESH ESE SHEESH THESES SHEHSHESESEEEHESEESEEEEEEEOEESEEEEESESETESEREHREEEHESESES 


SATURDAY: East European 
artists, contrary to what 
some people may believe, 
are not limited by the 
dictates of social realism; 
they’re aware of new 
developments in the West, 
as “Twelve Artists from the 
German Democratic 
Republic” demonstrates. 
Opening at the Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum, the show 
includes nearly 70 paintings 
and drawings by 12 artists 
from East Germany and is 
the first in the United States 
devoted to the contemporary 
art of that country. The 
artists range in age from late 
30s to late 80s and represent 
a broad cross-section of 
20th-century German 
history. (In photo: Sighard a 
Gille’s Gigi and Dietmar, 
1986.) Call 495-2397. 

















Hotel's Grand Ballroom (call 
426-1400, extension 2205), The: = 
evening is hosted by cabaret 
advocate Tim Kutzmark and features 
musical skits by some of the 
nominees, including Karen Murphy, 
Belle-Linda Halpern, Lisa Thorson, 
Thom Troy, and Jodi Capeless. 
Tickets are $15. 

FILM. The film that won convicted 
killer Randall Adams his freedom 
and earned filmmaker Erroll Morris a 
now-resolved lawsuit from the man 
he saved, Thin Blue Line, is a 
remarkable example of the impact 
movies can have on our lives. It is 
also a compelling, beautiful film: as 
Morris builds a case for Adams's 
innocence he creates a rhythmic, 
visually startling work of art. At the 
BF/VF. Call. 536-1540. 





Sais 
cane 


17 


MUSIC. The 1369 Club may be 
gone, but it is definitely not forgotten 
— and it will be celebrated this 
afternoon and tonight at Ryles (the 
‘9's former neighbor), in a fundraiser 
for the completion of a documentary 
film on the former Inman Square jazz 
mecca. Upstairs, a Blues Jam runs 
from 1 to7 p.m., with soul-food 
dinner included in.the $10 admission, 
and Shy Five play from 9 p.m. to 1 
a.m.; downstairs, a host of local jazz 
luminaries (including. Bob Gullotti, 
Christopher Hollyday, Wannetta 
Jackson, Rebecca Parris, and Bill 





' Pierce) jazz from 5 p.m. for a $15 
Ray hates Dave, Dave hates Ray, 
they quit, they’re back together, 
Ray's sick, he’s fine. The Kinks have 
done their bit to enliven British pop’s 
Peyton Place. Tonight they deliver 
their bottom-line rock at Great 
Woods, in a show with former “new 
Springsteen” John Eddie opening. 
The Kinks’ show is a little warm-up 
before their new album rolls out, in 
October; and though the band’s 
commercial stock isn’t as high as it 


was in the mid ‘60s or early ‘70s, Ray 


Davies is still the foremost 
practitioner of the pop singer- 
songwriters craft. And that alone 
means the Kinks’ concerts are 
worthwhile. Call 787-8000, 

FILM. Among the reasons 
Hollywood doesn’t adapt great 
novels like Jane Austen's Pride and 
Prejudice any more is that few 
filmmakers have the narrative 
craftsmanship the humble Robert Z. 
Leonard exhibits in this solid 1940 
production. Another reason is that 
there aren't actors like Laurence 
Olivier around to embody a character 
like Mr. Darcy in all his passion, 
subtlety, and contradictions. Merle 
Oberon makes a smoky love interest 
even under the bustles of late-18th- 
century provincial England. At the 
Brattle. Call 876-6837. 

THEATER. Wild Thing, | think | 
love you. .. Playwrights’ Platform 
starts its season by presenting a 
staged reading of John Minigan’s 
new play about a rock band looking 
for the heart of the ‘60s. It's free, and 
it’s at the Massachusetts College of 
Art, 621 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(254-4482). Curtain goes up at 7:30 
p.m. 








THE WEEK 








Mon DAY | 
Deccimeaeaaall 
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MUSIC. ‘Twas 20 years ago that 
Bunratty’s alehouse, in Allston, 
opened its doors. Tonight, a week- 
long anniversary celebration begins, 
with Treat Her Right, the Dharma 
Bums, and the Bloodhounds. The rest 
of the week will see rock from the 
Zulus, the Bags, the Bristols, Ultra 





Blue, the Wickermen, Farrenheit, 
Childhood, the Joneses, the 
Unattached, Rash, and New Man. 
(See “Cellars by Starlight.”) Call 
254-9804. 

Another good one goes tonight, as 
the Coolidge Corner Moviehouse 
opens its doors for the last time. A 
joyful noise will be made, however, 
as Ran Blake, the Fringe, Shock 
Exchange, and legendary drummer 
Bobby Ward send the theater out in 
style. The music begins at 8 p.m., and 
admission is only $5. Call 734-9507. 
ART. For more than 20 years, John 
Moore has been painting table-top 
Continued on page 4 





FLICKS IN A FLASH 


CLARK LINEHAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


a7 





SUNDAY: Hey, ladies! The Beastie Boys got their little paws on a basketball, 
covered it with doodles, scribbled their names on it, and donated it to this 


afternoon’s Gloucester Stage Company celebrity auction; King Adrock threw in 


a self-portrait as well. Also up for grabs: more doodles, by Pulitzer Prize- and 


Tony Award-winner (for The Heidi Chronicles) Wendy Wasserstein, Burgess 


Meredith, and Daniel J. Travanti; autographed photos of Robert De Niro and 


Walter Matthau; 18 holes of golf with Israel Horovitz; and a chance to do a walk- 
on in GSC’s production of Brendan Behan’s The Hostage. Call (508) 281-4099. 


TUESDAY: To judge from 
his work with a host of 
prominent jazz stars, plus 
his fine debut LP, Different 
Perspectives, trombonist 
Robin Eubanks is one of the 
most personal, and versatile, 
of the new generation of 
brass players. Eubanks 
makes his first local 
appearance as a leader in 
front of a strong quartet that 
includes pianist Geri Allen, 
at the Regattabar tonight 
and tomorrow night. Call 
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TEN FOR WEEK ENDING 9/6/89 
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Continued from page 3 

still lifes, interiors, and landscapes. 
But some critics consider his more 
recent paintings of urban, suburban, 
and industrial America some of his 
finest accomplishments. “John 
Moore: Uncommon Vistas,” at the 
Boston University Art Gallery, 
demonstrates Moore's skill at 
portraying expansive spaces and 
intricate detail, often from a rooftop 
vantage point. Call 353-3329. 





t SEN 
RII ie 


SALON. John Gregory Dunne, 
author of True Confessions and The 
Red, White, and Blue, reads from his 
latest book, Harp, at 5:30 p.m. at the 
Brattle Theatre. It’s an 
autobiographical account of the Irish 
in Connecticut interspersed with 
episodes describing Ireland during 
the famine, a Hollywood funeral on 
a tennis court, and Frankfurt's red- 
light district. Admission is free but 
tickets are necessary. Call 354-5201. 
ART TALK. The man who had 
himself nailed to a VW, shot in the 
arm, and locked up in a small box for 
five days talks about his 
unconventional brand of 
performance/installation art. Chris 
Burden holds a discussion at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art at 8 
p.m. in conjunction with the 
museum's exhibition “Chris Burden: 
A Twenty-Year Survey.” Admission 
is $3.50, $2.50 for students. Call 
266-5152. 

THEATER. Actors from the London 
Stage, a talented British touring 
troupe comprising performers from 
the Royal Shakespeare Company 
and the National Theatre of Great 
Britain, performs a full-length, five- 
actor version of The Winter's Tale. 
It's at the University of New 
Hampshire, in Durham, New 
Hampshire (call 603-862-2290), 
beginning at 7:30 p.m. at the Johnson 
Theatre. (They'll also present an 
evening of Stoppard excerpts, 
including Albert’s Bridge in its 
entirety. Stoppard This Evening 
begins at 7:30 p.m. in Murkland 
Auditorium, on Saturday September 
23 only.) 





, 
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MUSIC. Jeffrey Lee Pierce, who 
leads blues punks the Gun Club, 
once sang, “She's like heroin to 
me/She always hits a vein.” His 
band’s music is much the same — 
whether hard and furious or 
propelling a gentle ballad, it taps into 
your dark, personal spaces. They're 
at AXIS tonight; call 262-2437. 

It's not often you can hear an 
ancient Incan melody while you 
window-shop, but today between 
noon and 1:30 p.m., the South 
American folk group Fortaleza will 
play at Downtown Crossing, 
between Jordan Marsh and Filene’s. 
It's a free concert sponsored by the 
Downtown Crossing Association. 
Call 482-2139 

There were lots of satisfied 
customers around when the 
uncategorizable Ordinaires made 
their local debut in June; and many 
more will no doubt be celebrating 
their return when they appear this 
evening at the Western Front. Sets 
are at 9 and 11 p.m. for this second 
installment of the “Knitting Factory 
Goes to Cambridge” series. (See 
preview in our Music section.) Call 
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492-7772. 

Loketo, a young Zairean outfit, 
bring no-nonsense soukous, or 
rumba rock, to Nightstage tonight. 
Soukous’s pummeling bass lines, 
crackling snare-drum rhythms, and 
mellifluous vocal harmonies make it 
one of Africa’s most danceable pop 
styles. Loketo’s lead guitarist, Diblo, 
is an absolute standout. If you've 
ever wondered what all the fuss is 
about Zairean guitarists, or African 
guitarists, for that matter, don’t miss 
this one. Call 497-8200. 


jppe 





FILM. Is hunting a necessary harvest 
or senseless slaughter? The pros and 
cons are weighed tonight at MIT's 
Compton Laboratories with two 
films and a debate. It begins at 6 p.m. 
with Guns of Autumn, a CBS 
documentary that follows hunters in 
action, revealing how they feel about 
what they're doing. That is followed 
at 7:30 p.m. with Restoring 
America’s Wildlife, a historical 
perspective on wildlife management. 
At 8 p.m., a debate takes place 
between Walter Bickford, 
commissioner of the Department of 
Fisheries and Wildlife and a staunch 
hunting advocate, and Wayne 
Pacelle, the executive director of the 
Fund for Animals. At 9 p.m., there’s a 
question-and-answer period. Call 
628-9030. 

MUSIC. Two stellar jazz trios are in 
town tonight, and there won’t be a 
horn to be heard in either of them. At 
the Willow (call 623-9874), Rhythm 
Section Madness makes its debut, 
tonight only, with bass stalwart John 
Lockwood and the dynamic drum 
duo of Alan Dawson and Bob 
Gullotti. Settling into the Regattabar 
through Saturday is the elegant 
threesome of pianist Hank Jones, 
with bassist George Mraz and 
drummer Keith Copeland featured. 
Call 876-7777. 

Nathan Williams is one of the 
young dukes of zydeco. His home 
club is El Sid O's, a rockin’ joint in 
Lafayette, Louisiana, where Stanley 
“Buckwheat” Dural and his I] Son 
Partis band held court until they 
started touring with the likes of Eric 
Clapton. Buckwheat taught Williams 
everything he knows about the 
accordion, and tonight Williams and 
his band the Zydeco Cha-Chas are 
at Johnny D’s, in Somerville (call 
776-9667), touring behind his first 
album, Steady Rock (Rounder). Ask 
him to play “Everything on the 
Hog,” an El Sid O's favorite. 
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MUSIC. The odyssey of guitarist 
Mike Stern and saxophonist Bob 
Berg, two former Miles Davis 
sidemen, continues in the impressive 
Stern/Berg quartet. This band plays 
the fusion end of the jazz spectrum 
with maximum passion, as can be 
heard on Stern's new Atlantic album 
Jigsaw — or at Nightstage, where 
Stern, Berg and company appear 
tonight only. Call 497-8200. 





(Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn Clay, 
Ted Drozdowski, Banning Eyre, 
Peter Keough, Paul D. Lehrman, and 
Ketura Persellin helped out this 
week.) 





TUESDAY: Two years ago the Sugarcubes were the coolest band in Iceland. 
Then they made one of last year’s most acclaimed LPs, their US debut, Life’s Too 
Good. This summer they stole the so-called Monsters of Post-punk Tour from 

PIL and New Order. And tonight at the Hub Club there’s a free sneak-preview _ 
WENX listening party for the ‘Cubes’ new album. The video for the single 
“Regina” will also be shown. The sextet’s new LP, Here Today, Tomorrow, Next 
Week (Elektra), will be available next week. Call 595-1017. 
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TUESDAY: 1000 Airplanes on the Reof, the sci-fi music drama at the Emerson 
Majestic Theatre, is an unconventional collaboration: it’s written by Tony 
Award-winning author David Henry Hwang (M. Butterfly), stage-designed by 
Jerome Sirlin, and composed and directed by Philip Glass. It’s the surrealistic 
tale of M, who thinks she’s met up with aliens. Sirlin creates a three- 
dimensional dreamscape with holographs, forming the production's physical 
and mental landscape. Call 547-8300. (See preview in this section.) 
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THURSDAY: Pop Will Eat 
Itself are a glorious mess; a 
spewing font of hip-hop, 
slimy guitars, and ratty 
punk attitude, with a British 
accent. In short, they're 
good, rude, dumb, pleeb, 
fun. Bassist Richard Marsh 
traces the band’s rip-and- 
run attitude to the backbone 
of English literature: “If you 
go back to Chaucer, there’s a 
line that says ‘Smite me 
with thine piss pot.’ There's 
a great tradition of 

vulgarity in the English 
language.” Anyway, they're 
playing at AXIS tonight. 
Call 262-2437. 




















PERFECT 


Britisher Edward Duke brings his critically lauded one- 
man show Jeeves Takes Charge to the Hasty Pudding 








Theatre in Cambridge for a month’s run, starting October 
17. Duke created and adapted the show, basing it on P.G. 
Wodehouse’s tales of Edwardian England parlor life, and 
specifically the exploits of Wodehouse’s uniquely funny 
character, Jeeves. Duke creates 12 characters, including 
Jeeves, who epitomizes proper British butlerhood, and 
his obtuse employer, Bertie Wooster. Call 576-1602. 








Three is the magic number when it comes to De La 
Soul. The trio’s debut LP, 3 Feet High and Rising 
(Tommy Boy), has been called the Sgt. Pepper of 
rap — which, though true in some ways, is to slip 
neatly past the LP’s incredible diversity. De La Soul 
are not just'a rap band, and they spurn the macho 
image adornments and (usually) caustic attitudes of 
such. A few cuts on the LP, particularly “The Magic 
Number” and “Say No Go,” are nothing if not 
soulful dance grooves. De La Soul don’t hit the 
clubs often, but they'll be at the Paradise October 3. 
Call 254-2052. (They’re also opening for Fine Young 
Cannibals at Great Woods September 19.) 


NEXT 
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Topol (the actor, not the smokers’ tooth polish) is coming 
to the Wang Center on October 4 to star in everybody's 
favorite high-school musical, Fiddler on the Roof. He 
will re-create the role he played in the film version of the 
play based on the stories of Sholem Aleichem about life 
in the shtetl. Tevye, the simple Jewish patriarch who 
confronts modernity with hearty poignance, has some 
wonderful moments — among them a faked nightmare 
about a dead woman (and her fabulous strand of pearls) 
and his frequent schmoozes with God. The schmaltz is 
laid on thick (everyone knows — and is sick of — 
“Sunrise, Sunset”), but so are the laughs. Call 787-8000. 
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Oliver Sacks 


4 4 hat’s in a name?” Juliet rhetorically asks of Romeo. “Perhaps 

W no less than our humanity,” Oliver Sacks might answer, 

recounting, in his latest book, Seeing Voices, the 18th-century 

tale of the Abbé Sicard’s pupil Jean Massieu, a boy congenitally deaf and, until 
his teens, languageless, at which point the idea of symbolic representation 
clicked in his head. Writes Sacks: “What is naming for? It has to do, surely, with 
the primal power of words, to define, to enumerate, to allow mastery and 
manipulation; to move from the realm of objects and images to the world of 
concepts and names. . . . Giving names, then, for Massieu as he walked the 
woods, was his first grasp of a generalizing power that could transform the 
entire world; in this way, at the age of fourteen, he entered into the human 
estate, could know the world as home.” 





thought is made most successfully among the prelingually deaf via Sign, a 
complete visual language, with its own grammar, syntax, and semantics, 
“equally suitable for making love or. speeches, for flirtation or mathematics.” 
Far removed from speech, Sign exhibits “at every level — lexical, grammatical, 
syntactic — a linguistic use of space: a use that is amazingly complex, for much 
of what occurs linearly, sequentially, temporally in speech, becomes 
simultaneous, concurrent, multileveled in Sign,” writes Sacks. “The ‘surface’ of 
Sign may appear simple to the eye, like that of gesture or mime, but one soon 
finds that this is an illusion, and what looks so simple is extraordinarily 
complex and consists of innumerable spatial patterns nested, three- 
dimensionally, in each other.” Not only does Sign function as a self-sufficient 
linguistic system, it is treated as such by the brain: it’s processed in the left 
hemisphere, which specializes in grammatical and lexical analysis, rather than 
the right, which deals primarily with the visual and spatial world. 

With grace and thanksgiving, Sacks here, as in his metaphysical Awakenings 
and riveting Man Who Mistook His Wife for a Hat, illumines human nature by 
grappling with a particular — and initially foreign-seeming — physiologic 
quandary. Entering the world of the deaf, he elucidates not only Sign but also 








That “dialectic leap” — to use a phrase of L.S. Vygotsky — from sensation to _ 





the form and function of language itself. To do so he draws from sources as 
disparate as Jerome Bruner, Noam Chomsky, Harlan Lane, and Lucien Lévy- 
Bruhl, ultimately arriving at that crossroad where biology and culture meet. 

From his home in the Bronx, where he is professor of neurology at the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine, Sacks lists some of the devastating effects of 
language deficiency: an inability to comprehend questions, to reflect, to 
abstract, to grasp time, to sense past and future. Yet, he says, in explaining what 
drew him onto this unlikely terrain, “if on the one hand there was the horror 
and the danger of languagelessness, on the other there was the excitement of an 
entirely different mode of language. And this in turn excited me neurologically 
because I wondered how the brain deals with deafness, with signing. And what 
then became clear as I learned more was how beautifully, completely the 
nervous system can adapt to all this, how the auditory parts of the brain could 
be turned over for visual processing. . . . My interest is always in adaptation — 
how does someone deal with a situation, a particular adaptation to a biological 
predicament. And what struck me here, what was wonderful here, was not 
merely an individual adaptation but a communal adaptation by creating a 
language and, if you want, a cultural adaptation.” 

If those of us who hear think in words, what shape might the inner “voice” 
of the deaf take? Says Sacks, “The analogy to thinking in words would be 
thinking in Sign. They [the deaf] would visualize, and they would feel it 
[signing] — in their bodies. . . . Having said that, I think there’s a sort of inner 
speech which does not have to do with words or signs or anything else, and | 
quote Vygotsky a bit, when he says, ‘Inner speech is to a large extent thinking 
in pure meanings.’ ” 

Still, the deaf must master at minimum two languages in order to 
communicate in Sign, yet read and write in, say, English. As for Sacks, who 
calls himself “the mést monolingual person I know”: “For me, writing and 
speaking in a sense are almost the same act, except I find writing more natural 
than speaking, in a sort of strange inverted way. But at least the same sort of 
inner voice emerges either through my lips or through my pen.” 

Oliver Sacks will read from Seeing Voices on Tuesday, September 19, at 6 
p.m. at the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, in Harvard Square. A 7 p.m. 
reception will follow at the Harvard Book Store. The reading will be signed. For 
more information, call 338-1938. 

— Thea Singer 
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Harvest Fair 
before you know it, fairs are 


{ popping up all around you. 


Oxfam America’s Third Annual 
Harvest Fair, on the Cambridge 
Common, is one you might not want 
to miss, particularly if you have an 
appetite for foreign cultures, On 
Saturday and Sunday from 11 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m., more than 90 performers, 
artists, and chefs from around the 
world commune on the Common. 
Included on the roster are Melana Del 
Mar (flamenco, North Indian, and 
belly dancing), Flor de Cafia, Master 
Ibrahima (West African drumming), 
Hmong Pham (Vietnamese foods), 
and Pueblo to People (South 
American crafts). As the press people 
point out, it’s the only fair in Boston 
that “both sells you a Peruvian 
sweater and encourages you to think 
about the woman who made it.” Call 
482-1211. 











he leaves start to turn and 





Music seminar 


What with Boston’s hopping club 
scene, it was bound to happen 
sooner or later. Boston now has its 
own version of New York's annual 
music-biz get-together. The first 
annual Boston Music Seminar and 
Exposition, presented by Boston 
Area Live Entertainment (BALE), 
takes place Sunday, September 17, 
from noon to 9 p.m., at the Hynes 
Convention Center, 900 Boylston 
Street. As its title suggests, this 
gathering of the clan takes place in 
two parts. The exposition has 
equipment makers, music stores, 
recording studios, record companies, 
booking agents, radio stations, and 
local media people displaying their 
wares. The music seminars run every 
two hours; they’re hosted by panels 
of local and national music-industry 
professionals and followed by a 
question-and-answer period. 
Admission is $10. Call Jay Essegian 
at 391-1939. 


Attn: artists 


Even if your day job doesn’t leave 
you paint-splattered or suffering from 
cramped drawing fingers, the 
Creative Club of Boston thinks that, 
come sundown, you might just 
mutate into an aspiring Rembrandt. 
The club is planning its First Annual 
Art Show and Auction for November, 
and it hopes to have 100 contributions 
by the end of this month. “There are a 
number of good artists out there who 
wouldn't count themselves on the 
creative side during working hours,” 
says Tony Armelin, chairman of the 
event and a member of the club’s 
board of directors. The club needs 
paintings, sculpture, woodworkings, 
collage, photography, drawings and 
sketches, animation cells, original art 
created for clients (donated with 
permission), and typography and 
framing. Call 536-8999. 

—AF 
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Tru love 
Robert Morse 


as lit’s bad boy 


by Carolyn Clay 


TRU, written and directed by Jay 
Presson Allen. From the words and 
works of Truman Capote. Set designed 
by David Mitchell. Lighting by Ken 
Billington and Jason Kantrowitz. Cos- 
tumes by Sarah Edwards. Sound by 
Otts Munderloh. With Robert Morse. 
Presented by the American Repertory 
Theatre at the Hasty Pudding Theatre 
through September 24. 


ou cross Truman Capote off your 
Y dance card at your peril. Yet that’s 

what tout le monde de big bucks 
did in 1975, after the lapdog Boswell had 
leaked their favorite bedtime stories in a 
piece of alleged fiction published by 
Esquire magazine. And it is the enfant 
terrible turned newmade pariah who is 
the focus of Jay Presson Allen’s one- 
person play, Tru, in which Robert Morse 
plays the middle-aged bad boy caught 
between contrition and umbrage. After 
all, what did the glitterati expect, spilling 
their secrets like Dirt Perignon into the 
waiting flute of a writer? As Capote 
himself says, with a sniff and a flounce, 
“My lips are sealed, but my old Under- 
wood is very indiscreet.” 

Allen has caught Capote just as he put 
his head into the maw of the social 
machine. It hasn’t chewed him up just 
yet; in fact, he’s busy tenderizing himself 
in a 100-proof marinade. And Morse, 
patted cheek by jowl into a prosthetic 
make-up that makes him look like a dead 
ringer for the aging Capote (that is, when 
he’s not looking like the -aging Bob 
Hope), captures both the delight and the 
bewilderment (‘You'd think I| killed the 
Lindbergh baby”) of a Capote hip- 
hopping. between the ‘fun flame of 
controversy and the Socially Registered 
big chill. 

The, time is Christmas, the place 
Capote’s apartment aerie above the 
United Nations Plaza. There Morse, as 
Capote, holds telephonic court from, a 
Victorian sofa sandwiched between the 
audience and a picture-window pan- 
orama of the nighttime skyline. Coiled 
up like Alice’s caterpillar, he lets the bon 
mots fly like poison bullets, separated by 
irrepressible, rat-a-tat cackles. Indeed, 
we can hear him before we see him, and 
the voice — that Southern-fried lisp, in 
which Elmer Fudd met Blanche du Bois 
— is unmistakable. Steeped in. glee, it 
announces its owner as “armed and 
dangerous,” loving the fray kicked up by 
“La Céte Basque, 1965’ the way Br’er 
Rabbit loves the briar patch. 

Of course, in 1975, Capote had no idea 
how lasting the society censure kicked 
up by his nasty Esquire story would be; 








That Southern-fried lisp in which Elmer Fudd met Blanche du Bois 


“a few doors,” he says, “have been 
temporarily closed.” And hindsight, on 
the part of the audience, adds poignance 
to the bitch’s brew that is Morse’s first- 
act monologue: we know not only that 
Capote’s Agnelli-yachtside idylls are 
over forever, but that the monumental 
roman a clef for which he sacrificed them 
will never be published. 

No matter, the author has already 
written his own reviews. A man on 
whom humility does not sit as easily as a 
come-hither sulk or soft fedora, he tells 
us that this exposé — not In Cold Blood, 


and certainly not Breakfast at Tiffany's — 
is the book he was “born to write.” A 
chronicle of ‘sexual license and ethical 
squalor among the super-rich,” it is to be 
called Answered Prayers, after a quote 
from St. Theresa of Avila to the effect 
that more tears are shed over answered 
than unanswered prayers. Says Capote, 
every nyah-nyah-nyah traveling from 
the heart of Alabama via his nose, St. 
Theresa was. “one sharp little cookie 
cutter.” 

Tru, which was recently unveiled at 
Vassar and is being polished in Cam- 


bridge for New York, has a lot going for 
it. | mean, who can resist a snippy little 
Caesar who, summoned to his back door 
on December 23, speculates that the bell 
has been rung by the Three Magi, then 
returns with “a veritable horse trough of 
unspeakable poinsettias,”” only to _pro- 
nounce the gauche-ish plant “the Bob 
Goulet of botany.” And Morse’s Capote, 
with his spry, effeminate shuffle and 
rakish demeanor, is hard not to embrace. 

When Morse starred in 1961 in How To 
Succeed in Business Without Really 
Trying, the critic Howard Taubman 
called him “a rumpled, dimpled angel 
with a streak of Lucifer.” Add some age 
and weight, and the same might be said 
of his Truman Capote. In a performance 
that goes. accomplished mimickry one 
better, and lots deeper, Morse captures 
both the flamboyant, arrogant poseur in 
Capote and the mischievous little boy 
lost. (Still, something's got to be done 
about how, when after intermission 
Capote’s kimono’d up like a cross 


Theater 


between David Niven and Madame 
Butterfly, Morse keeps placing his hands 
on the backs of his hips, jutting his jaw, 
and looking exactly like Bob Hope. One 
of him is enough.) 

As for Tru, it has both the brilliance of 
its subject (from whose wicked shmooz- 
ings 75 per cent of the material was 
culled) and the limitations of a one-man 
play. Jay Presson Allen has put together 
an evening of Trumaniana that, if not 
inspired, is entertaining enough. The 
dramatist, a Texan, gets the coquettish, 
sometimes vulgar Southernisms just 
right (as in Capote’s account of being 
locked out of an earlier apartment in a 
pink shortie nightie and having to sprint 
through the snow for a public phone 
“like Little Eva with the hounds snappin’ 
at her ass’). Moreover, she flirts with 
Capote’s demons, his almost playful 
morbidity, as determinedly as he does 
with. the audience 

But for me at least, it’s the little dips 
into alcoholics’ hell, and limpid pools of 
troubled childhood, that work least well 
in. Tru..In particular, a flash-forward to 
Capote's_ self-imposed. incarceration, 
later in the ‘70s, at the Smithers Institute 
(‘the Devil's Island of alcoholism 
clinics’) is heavy-handed and confusing. 
Also, Allen (though she’s done well 
coaching Morse) is no director, and 
somebody needs to come on board to 
make Capote look less like.a guy playing 
musical chairs in his own apartment. 

Despite Allen’s assertion that ‘she 
didn’t want to deal with the sad decline ~ 
of the puckish author once dubbed 
“darling of the gods,” she’s taken more 
risks with the material than I expected. 
Trouble is, not all of them pay off as well 
as the paydirt anecdotes. There's a lot of 
venomous sparkle in. Tru. But where the 
play goes sentimental, it goes generic, 
seeming to substitute -ordinary, 
anonymous banality for Tru grit. O 











King for 
a day 


Nureyev’s ruler 
doesn’t measure up 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


an anyone improve on Yul Bryn- 
( ner? That's the question Rudolf 

Nureyev must be asking himself 
as he tries to fill Yul Brynner’s shoes — 
er, leggings — in the touring production 
of Rodgers and Hammerstein's The King 
and I that’s playing at the Wang Center 
through Sunday. 

To judge by last Tuesday's opening- 
night performance, Nureyev hasn't yet 
found the answer. He’s retained some of 
Brynner’s characteristics: the imperious 
stance, the stentorian growl. But there’s 
no hint of Brynner’s self-awareness, his 
sense of humor, his childlike ability to be 
happy. And Nureyev doesn’t know what 
to put in their place. This is a generic 
King bereft of life-giving detail 

He warms up during “A Puzzlement,” 
as if he were more comfortable address- 
ing the audience directly, and by the end 
of the first act, when the and Anna are 
preparing for the visit of Sir Edward 
Ramsay, he’s even developed some 
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Liz Robertson and Rudolf Nureyev: maybe they'll grow on each other. 


personality. But you sense that the real 
King is locked up deep within Nureyev; 
he never reaches the surface, where we 
could see him. And isn’t that what acting 
is all about? 

Nureyev doesn’t get much help from 
Liz Robertson as Anna. Robertson looks, 
acts, and sounds like Julie Andrews, but 
Andrews at her stuffiest and most 
priggish — it's Anna as professional 
Victorian spinster. Her most spontaneous 
moment comes during the curtain call, 
when she and Nureyev kiss: for the first 
time all night she looks genuinely happy. 
Maybe they'll grow on each other. 

The rest of the Arthur Storch-directed 
production suffers from  big-theater 
malaise: opulent, always professional, 
but sterile and static. As is often the case 
at the Wang, the sound system gives the 
orchestra that canned quality, and it 
blurs some of the dialogue. The children, 
however, are irrepressible: during their 
presentation to Anna, they exhibit the 
delightful details of behavior that are 
missing from Nureyev and Robertson 
(jason Brown’s Crown Prince 
Chulalongkorn all but breaks into a 
Rocky gesture). The “Small House of 
Uncle Thomas” ballet has, as always, not 
just elegance and grace but wit and real 
feeling — qualities. the rest of the show 
could: benefit from. And “Something 
Wonderful” never fails to bring a tear to 
the eye — my eye, anyway. It’s just that I 
was hoping for something more wonder- 
ful than this. O 


























Never say 


didactic 


No Plays No Poetry: A Brechtian carnival 


by Carolyn Clay 


NO PLAYS NO POETRY BUT PHILO- 
SOPHICAL REFLECTIONS PRACTI- 
CAL INSTRUCTIONS PROVOCA- 
TIVE PRESCRIPTIONS OPINIONS 
AND. POINTERS FROM A NOTED 
CRITIC AND PLAYWRIGHT. Con- 
ceived and directed by Anne Bogart. 
Based on the theoretical writings of 
Bertolt Brecht. Set designed by John 
Murphy. Lighting by Carol Mullins. 
Costumes by Gabriel Berry. With 
William Badgett, Rocky Bornstein, 
Jonathan Fried, Brian Jucha, Ellen 
Maddow, Tina Shepard, Louise Smith, 
Paul Zimet, Neal Kirkwood, and Harry 
Mann. Presented by Otrabanda, the 
Talking Band, and Via Theater at 
Trinity Repertory Company, 
Providence, through September 24. 


espite Brecht’s prescription that 
D theater is a weapon, his theatrical 

writings would seem to make for 
a pretty dull sword. But don’t you believe 
it. As wielded by Anne Bogart; like some 
samurai scholar of shtick, they're sharp 
enough to slice through a whole lot of 
baloney — some of it Brechtian. 

Bogart’s Obie-winning 1988 theater 
piece No Plays No Poetry But 
Philosophical Reflections Practical In- 
structions Provocative Prescriptions 
Opinions and Pointers from a Noted 
Critic and Playwright is being reprised at 
Trinity Rep, with its original New York 
cast, by way of introduction to the new 
artistic director. And it’s a_bold howdy 
indeed. 

The 90-minute show begins outside, 
with the audience milling about a 
platform on which there are actors and 
fire — theater in its most primal incarna- 
tion. High on a scaffolding above the 
flaming trash barrel (with the Providence 
fire department standing by), a cigar- 
puffing circus barker — one of the dozen 
or so Bertolt Brechts to whom we will be 
introduced — gives us a high-speed tour 
of stage history as the German 
philosopher saw it (“George Bernard 
Shaw is a terrorist!’’). That’s followed by 
a stations-of-the-cross journey through 
illustrated Brechtian theory, not to men- 
tion the interstices of the Trinity Rep 
facility, followed by a panel discussion 
on the nature of theater, for which the 
“spectators” are herded onto benches 
hauled in as the performance progresses. 
Pedantic though the panel may sound, 
it’s enlivened by strange sexual high 
jinks, including a Reddi Whip orgasm. 

The audience is then ushered (through 
the dressing rooms) into yet another 
theater space and a more 20th-century 
configuration so that the evening can be, 
uh, climaxed by a “play.” One that, as it 
turns out, hits on just about every cliché 
known to the bourgeois theater: guns, 


romance, a police interrogation, a suicide, 
even an abandoned papoose. The catch is 
that what comes out of the mouths of the 
actors, as they slink their parodistic way 
through an amalgam of Noel Coward 
Meets Kurt Weill decadence, are the 
theatrical maxims of Bertolt Brecht. For 
example, a cigarette-brandishing swell 
and ‘20s-type siren go through the 
motions of seduction and rejection while 
whispering sweet nothings about actors 
as “demonstrators” of their characters 
and alterers of the world. It’s all 
hilariously, and edifyingly, precise — 





Brian Jucha: demonstrating Brecht’s notion of juxtaposing word and action 





like reading from the phone book, but 
with commitment. 

Coincidentally, of course, it de- 
monstrates Brecht’s notion of juxtapos- 
ing words and action — though embody- 
ing Brechtian theory, as opposed to just 
airing it, isn’t what No Plays is about. 
Theater is what it’s about — theater 
through the ages, as perceived by Anne 
Bogart. She’s really just using Brecht 
(though, if you ask me, she'll still respect 
him in the morning). True, the carnival 
section of the play — in which the 
audience is given 25 minutes to wander 


among nine exhibitions — does focus on 
the German playwright’s ideas about 
Verfremdungseffekt and the “epic” as 
opposed to the merely dramatic. But the 
play’s non-Brechtian coda, in which the 
actors reflect on the business they're in, is 
more reminiscent of A Chorus Line 
(“What I Did for Love’’) than 
Mahagonny. 

What most attracted Bogart to Brecht 
seems to have been the sheer liveliness 
inherent in his admitted contradictions: 
hence the panel discussion in which the 
playwright is portrayed as a kind of lewd, 
academic Sybil. Said Brecht himself, “A 
man with only one theory is lost; he 
needs several.” And Bogart socks us with 
a bunch — taken mostly from Brecht on 
Theater and The Messinkauf Dialogues 
— that, though they never cohere (and 
are largely apolitical), do sink in as the 
show moves from the boisterous and 
roughhewn to the more ruminative. 

Frankly, | thought the first 30 minutes 
or so little more than an entertaining 
stunt. The sideshow attractions are de- 
liberately carny and ragged, ranging 
from Tina Shepard’s goosestepping take 
on Brecht playing Chaplin playing Hitler 
(she carries a globe and barks about 
gesture) to Jonathan Fried’s neurotic 
compendium of.“Great Moments from 
That Old Chestnut, Hamlet.” (He makes 
it Brechtian by flipping placards that 
inform-us he’s not the Dane but an actor 
and that we're in not Denmark but 
Rhode Island.) Meanwhile, in the middle 
of the upstairs playing space, a jivy street 
performer with a boom box performs a 
Brechtian rap, as off in a prop room 
somewhere, its shelves stuffed with 
shoes, a man in utilitarian drag waltzes 
with an audience member, the so-called 
fourth wall melting in their embrace. 

This is all great ‘60s fun, of course — 
especially when combined with the side- 
sideshow of traditional theatergoers try- 
ing to figure out what the hell's going on 
(“Where are we supposed to go, 
Maudie?’’). And the introductory diatribe 
delivered by a scabrous-looking Paul 
Zimet from the outdoor scaffolding 
comes as close as anything in the theater 
piece to capturing Brecht’s sense of 
incendiary, political showmanship. But 
No Plays No Poetry comes together, as it 
were, when it comes together, the fine 
actors of New York-based troupes 
Otrabanda, the Talking Band, and Via 
Theater (with whom Bogart created the 
work) zipping through various, hallowed 
modern genres in fancy dress, at once 
mocking and kissing the hand that feeds 
them. 

Out of the motley some of Brecht’s 
ideas do emerge and take hold — in 
particular his impassioned belief that 
man can be altered through art. (And 
surely this show proves you can put 
“bold and unaccustomed things before 
the proletariat.”) But in the end the 
manifesto most on parade is Bogart’s — 
along with her obvious talent for inter- 
weaving movement, music (Neal 
Kirkwood and Harry Mann have filled 


. the piece with saxophonic tootling, as 


See NO PLAYS, page 26 





Glass 


encounters 


1000 Airplanes 
is on the way 


by Nina Mankin 


hen 1000 Airplanes on the Roof 
W sweeps through the Emerson 
Majestic Theatre this week, 
under the auspices of the American 
Repertory Theatre's Fall Festival ‘89, 
there will be a sound like a swarm of 
insects, or the whirring of myriad ma- 
chines. Beginning as a low pulse, the 
noise will intensify until it reverberates 
off the auditorium walls and then stops, 
overtaken by a surge of those mounting 
and descending series of single and 
arpeggio’d notes that are so distinctly the 
trademark of composer Philip Glass. 
Played by an on-stage ensemble of six 
instrumentalists and one singer, the 
music calms into streamlets from syn- 
thesized wind instruments as a scrim 
disappears, revealing a single performer 


perched like a small child on the oversize , 


steps of a brownstone. It is an enormous 
building made up of a series of slide 
projections, but it appears magically to 

See GLASS, page 27 
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Philip Glass: “A third of the people I've talked to say they've seen flying saucers.” 





African 
queen 


Karen Blixen 
writes home 


by Robin Dougherty 


OF TANNE, conceived and performed 
by Joan Gale. Based on Letters from 
Africa, 1914-1931, by Karen Blixen, 
translated by Anne Born. At Mobius 
through September 17. 


a | am one of Africa’s favorite 


children,” wrote Karen Blixen to 

her family back in Denmark. 
Blixen, who penned Seven Gothic Tales 
and Out of Africa (which inspired the 
film) under the pseudonym Isak 
Dinesen, soon became the darling of 
early feminists and armchair travelers 
alike. Her unconventional outlook and 
lifestyle — she was the very model of a 
major modern woman — are the bases 
for Joan Gale’s performance piece Of 
Tanne, which easily matches its subject 
in idiosyncrasy. 

Tanne, as Blixen was known to her 
family, married her second cousin Baron 
Bror von Blixen not for love but to have a 

See BLIXEN, page 26 
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New York's “Knitting Factory” comes to Boston 


by Ted Drozdrowski 
hen new-jazz chanteuse 
W Cassandra Wilson stepped to 


the microphone at the Western 
Front two nights ago, it wasn’t just the 
start of a promising gig; it was the 
beginning of an attempted revolution. 
Wilson and her group were the first 
performers of the “Knitting Factory Goes 
to Cambridge” festival, a 12-concert 
event stretching through November that 
its organizers hope will change what's 
acceptable and accessible in Boston’s 
live-music — especially jazz — scene. 
Face it, much of today’s popular music 
is boring. Rock and roll is on a retro tear 
that’s encouraged every ‘60s smilodon to 
lumber back from the tar pits, and when 
we asked for something fresh, the record 


industry gave us Guns n’ Roses. R&B has 


been saved by hip hop, but much of jazz, 
despite its proud history of change and 
freedom, has followed two unsavory 
paths through the ‘80s. One twines 
tightly around the basic conceptions 
sweated out by the greats of the ‘40s to 
early ‘60s in order to cater to the deep- 





Music 

pocketed supper-club crowd. The other 
heads: straight for the kind of simple 
melodies and repetition that are staples 
of rock — while ignoring that music’s 
passion — to reach a_ broad, ‘bland 
audience. But there are still some people 
foolish enough to believe they can 
change the world, or at least its listening 
habits. E 

Take Michael Dorf and Bob Appel, 
who started their Knitting Factory club 
on the border of SoHo as a haven for 
New York City musicians who were on 
the creative edges of jazz and rock and 
were largely being ignored. It quickly 
became a performing haunt of perennial 
innovators like Cecil Taylor and down- 
town hardliners like Elliott Sharp. In its 
three-year. history, the Knitting Factory 
has evolved into a mecca for adventurous 
listeners who are as likely to see new- 
jazz avatar John Zorn as Sun Ra, noise- 
rockers Live Skull, or the Master Musi- 
cians of Joujouka there on any given 
night. 

The club has also spawned a radio 
show, an annual festival, and a series of 
Live at the Knitting Factory LPs, which 
feature musicians who frequently play 
there. And now Dorf and Appel are 
trying to spread their eclectic gospel — 
and help pay their club’s New York rent 
— by organizing performance series 
around the country that wilk feature 
artists who appear at the Knitting Fac- 
tory. The first is the festival at Cam- 
bridge’s Western Front, traditionally 
home to Boston’s reggae scene. 








Cassandra Wilson: the beginning of an attempted revolution 





Pearls 


And they can improvise up a storm. 





“Knitting Factory Goes to Cambridge” performances: 


September 22: the,Ordinaires. No strangers now that MTV has picked up their 
playful cover of Led Zeppelin’s ‘Kashmir,’ this nonet have struggled for years to 
get their rock reconstructions and daring originals heard. As their new One on Bar 
None Records shows, the Ordinaires can place virtually any style in a rock context. 


September 27: Defunkt. Joe Bowie’s heavy-funk band is on the rebound, with 
a recent compilation LP on Nonesuch and a reactivated gigging schedule. Living 
Coloiir’s Vernon Reed is a veteran of Defunkt, which is a good indicator of its high 
intensity. Bowie, whose brother is trumpeter Lester Bowie of the Art Ensemble of 
Chicago, tears scalding trombone over his outfit’s deep throb. 

October 4: the Jazz Passengers. Roy Nathanson and Curtis Fowlkes are 
members of the Lounge Lizards, a self-described “fake jazz” band. But when they 
lead the Jazz Passengers, they’re not fooling unless they mean to. Their cut on Live 
at the Knitting Factory, Vol. land their performances around New York City reveal 
traditional bones — bebop is often their framework. But the meat’s in their 
improvisations and other sonic stunt-flying. 

October 11: Marty Ehrlich Quartet. Sax, flute, and clarinet man Ehrlich has a 
new album, Pliant Plaint (Enja), that’s the kind of work you'd expect of a 10-year 
veteran of the New York jazz loft school. It reveals his studied apprenticeships | 


See PEARLS, page 28 








The event's arrival in Boston is the 
work of local. promoter Marvin Gilmore, 
who owns the Western Front and is a 
former jazz musician. His son, David, 
plays guitar with Steve Coleman & Five 
Elements, one of the bands at. the 
forefront of New York's new-jazz move- 
ment. (Cassandra Wilson is also a 
member of Coleman's group.) Initially 
through his son, Gilmore was introduced 
to the music made by many of the young, 
New York-based bands who play the’ 
Knitting Factory. In early July, he went to 
the club and met with Appel, and later 
that month he talked with Dorf at a jazz 
symposium in Boston sponsored by the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, where 
they hammered out a plan for. “The 
Knitting Factory Goes to Cambridge.” 

“The music that these bands that play 
the Knitting Factory are making has 
arrived, but here in Boston we've been 
listening to the same old thing over and 
over,” Gilmore contends. ‘There are only 
a few clubs that are booking jazz here, 
and from the acts they bring in you can 


‘see that they're not really aware of this 


music. Hopefully this will get other club 
owners interested. We have such an 
influx of musicians and students from all 
over the world who are really into this. | 
think there’s an audience to support it. 

“I know that, financially, sponsoring 
this festival is a gamble, but | believe in 
this music and that this city needs to hear 
more about it. I'm doing this for much 
the same reason | first chose to do reggae 
at the Western Front: no one else is doing 
it.” Gilmore says that if the festival is 
successful, it will continue into Decem- 
ber with a week-long concert series that © 
he wants to stage at a larger venue. 

For Boston, “The Knitting Factory 
Goes to Cambridge” is the first major 
event of its kind since the “Tensile 
Strength” festival of February 1985. That 
four-night series offered composer Kip 
Hanrahan’s big band; a trio of New York 
downtowners Bill Laswell, Fred Frith, 
and Anton Fier; John Zorn’s Cobra; 
Leroy Jenkins; and performance artist 
Julia Hayward. Funded by the Massachu- 
setts Council of the Arts’ New Works 
program and organized by local artist- 
musician Martha Swetzoff, “Tensile 
Strength” had intentions similar to those 
of the Knitting Factory program: to bring 
in New York-based artists who otherwise 
would rarely play here, arid to try to 
create a niche for their type of cutting- 
edge music in the local community. 
Although the performances were a suc- 
cess, the long-term effect of “Tensile 
Strength” on the city’s musical directions 
seems to have been nil. Perhaps its 
ripples are still visible in a coterie of more 
experimental local rock’ bands like 
Cxema, Meta Terra, Vasco da Gama, and 
A Scanner Darkly. Perhaps not. t 

By virtue of its duration alone, “The 
Knitting Factory Goes to Cambridge” 
may have a better chance to make waves 
in the Boston music community. And 
even if Marvin Gilmore’s attempt to 
make “the new jazz” part of the local 
vocabulary does not succeed, His small 
revolt against the conventional is a 
laudable effort. 0 





Rock around the clock 


Bunratty’s turns 20 


by Tim Riley 


ack in 1969, when Bunratty’s 
13 opened, jackets and ties were 
required. You won't see much of 
that these days. “That dress code lasted 
about a year before they started to re- 
lax it,” says Lorraine Curtis, who has 
watched the club’s changes down the 
decades. “I was trying to think up some 
funny things that have happened here, 
but half of them I couldn't say for print.” 
Curtis became the club’s owner last year. 
“When they first opened they had a 
house band, Tender Loving Care, that 
played five nights a week,” Curtis says. 
“There used to be lines ‘round the corner 
for that band. Now we're trying out 
different types of music on different 
nights and getting more kinds of local 
groups to appear.” Tom Johnston and 
Joyce Linehan of Maverick Productions 
booked Monday nights last year and 
brought a new stripe of customer into the 
club’s mainstream turf. “When Tom and 
Joyce find an act that fits the room, they 
still give a call,” Curtis says. “They'll be 
bringing us Naked Raygun and Camper 
Van Horn.” 
Although it’s on the small side, Bunrat- 


ty’s has seen all manner of legends 
(Chubby Checker, Peter Tork of the 
Monkees). And with a revamped sound 
system, it’s become a favorite for per- 
formers who are busy building their 
audience. The mix is good enough to give 
the room an edge on a lot of the 
competition —.even if you don’t like a 
band somewhere else, you can’t count it 
out till you've heard it at Bunratty’s. 
“It's not easy being in this business 
these days, all the regulations and 


_ everything else,’”’ Curtis says. ‘Peopléare 


definitely drinking less. But we have 
some good customers in here. It’s a very 
mixed group: some of our regulars have 
been coming in for 15 years. Of course, 
on the alternative-music nights it’s a 
younger crowd.” 

Now booked in-house by Jackie 
Simms, Bunratty’s seven nights of live 
music each week will begin rotating 
styles. Sundays will feature country 
(hosted by the Bloodhounds) and a 
songwriters’ showcase. “I'm a new own- 
er,” Curtis says, “so I'm trying different 
things.” 

Here’s the line-up for Bun’s 20th- 


anniversary week. Monday, September 
18: Treat Her Right, the Dharma Bums, 
the Bloodhounds; Tuesday the 19th: the 
Zulus, Downsiders, Heft; Wednesday the 
20th: the Bags, the Bristols; Thursday the 
21st: Ultra Blue, the Wickermen, the 
Apparitions; Friday the 22nd: Farrenheit, 
Childhood, As Is; Saturday the 23rd: the 
Joneses, the Unattached, Rash of Stab- 
bings; and Sunday the 24th: New Man. 
And coming soon: Scruffy the Cat, 
making their Bunratty’s debut on Friday, 
October 6. 

* * - 
COVERMANIA. Covering its heroes’ 
songs can test a band’s creative muscle. 
As with writing imitation Hemingway or 
taking on Hamlet, you‘re measuring 
yourself against your models as you try 
to put your fingerprints on their art. The 
recent spate of cover compilations tells 
you more than you need to know about 
how adored the Byrds, Neil Young, the 
Kinks, and Buddy ‘Holly still are in 
today’s scene. For the most part, local 
bands fare well on thesealbums, catch- 
ing ears they wouldn't normally reach, 
holding their own against surrounding 
tracks. 

The busiest song leachers this season 
are Dinosaur Jr., who have squatted on 
three tracks worth noting. “Just like 
Heaven” (SST 12-inch, with groovy fossil 
replicas on the flip side) diagnoses the 
Cure as insufferable melodic frownsters. 
The original, from 1987's Kiss Me Kiss Me 


Kiss Me, has a laconic smirk; it smiles 
with self-pity. Dinosaur Jr. perform the 
usual underground feat of turning the 
original inside out — ennui becomes a 
deflated sneer, nirvana snubbed. What 
sort of beast lurks in this mix and bites 
the track off mid breath? 

Putdowns are easy and have become 
too much the rule. That's why Dinosaur 
Jr.'s surgery on the Byrds’ “I'll Feel a 
Whole Lot Better,” on Time Between 


Cellars 
ors Oe 


(Skyclad), keeps you howling as you 
marvel at their elasticity. Without stray- 
ing from their pillage-now-ask-ques- 
tions-later approach, they scream after a 
stressed-out nerd voice-over (“So what's 
gonna happen,” he says before’ the 
starting gun, “you're gonna play it and 
I'm gonna sing along now?”), It’s a 
gleeful cardiac arrest. 

On The Bridge: A. Tribute to Neil 
Young (Caroline), Dinosaur Jr. return. to 
straight trash-and-burn, sending “Lotta 
Love” back to Nicolette Larson’s coy and 
sweet Hell, where it belongs. On the 
same compilation, the Pixies tackle 
“Winterlong” with some strident harmo- 
nies between Black Francis and Mrs. 
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Perry, Hamilton, Tyler, Kramer, and Whitford: folks want the raunch again. 


Boston boys Pump up 


Aerosmith walk this way 


by Johnny Angel 


F orget the J. Geils Band, the Cars, 


Mission of Burma, or whomever — 
Aerosmith provided the sound- 
track to growing up in New England 
better than anyone. Determinedly un- 
pretty, they are the personification of 
working-man suburban boogie, and they 


_ have survived trends, dope, and person- 


nel changes long enough to release their 
11th LP, Pump (Geffen). 

At its beginning, the band was 
maligned as a cheap Stones/Yardbirds 
clone; or worse, it played Red Sox to the 
New York Dolls’ Yankees, an also-ran in 
terms of critical respect and yet another 
personification of Boston's inferiority to 
the Big Apple. But Aerosmith had the last 
laugh. The Dolls sputtered and crapped 
out after two commercially stiff LPs. 
Aerosmith went on to become the 
biggest box-office attraction of the mid 
‘70s. And they did it the hard way — 
making endless cross-country forays 
opening for anyone they could, because 
radio in most parts of the country 
wouldn't touch their raunched-out 
sound. 


John Murphy. If Crazy Horse weren't 
always been buried amid the Pixies’ 
crispy ripsnort, they are now. And on 
Everyday Is a Holly Day (Emergo), the 
Classic Ruins take a classy spin through 
Buddy Holly’s “Love’s Made a Fool of 
You,” and Willie Alexander gets all low 
and breathy in his Holly-doing-Presley 
impersonation (on “Baby, Won’‘t. You 
Come Out Tonight”). 

There’s more where these came from. 
The Communion label's tribute series is 
already putting together homages to 
Nick Drake and the Bonzo Dog Band, 
and last year’s Boston Does the Beatles 
has inspired. a follow-up of Motown 
remakes. And Bullet LaVolta’s laceration 
of Cheap Trick’s “Hello There Ladies and 
Gentlemen” opens WFNX’s Radio Free 
Boston weekend show. Such fervent 
copycatting can only raise the stakes for 
these bands’ originals. 

* * * 
ODDS AND ENDS. On Friday, September 
15th: the Neighborhoods (7 p.m. all ages, 
10 p.m., 21-plus), with Savage Garden, 
the Apparitions, Chaotic Past, and the 
Ultra Maroons, in the balcony at the Rat; 
Swamp Oaf (i.e., metal covers by the 
Bags), Johnny & the Jumper Cables, 
Haberland at Green Street Station; the 
Mercy Seat, Knots & Crosses at T.T. the 
Bear's; Shy Five, Ska‘d for Life, Aram 
Island at Bunratty’s; Barrence Whitfield 
and the Savages, Zuzu’s Petals, Claude 
Thomas Band at Club III; James “Blood” 


Which is amazing in retrospect. From 
their second album, Get Your Wings, 
through their fourth, Rocks, Aerosmith 
ante’d up with the Stones’ signature 
guitar-riff-meets-title-chorus formula 
and raised the stakes with the aural 
pounding of Led Zeppelin, then threw in 
the speedy rush indigenous to beloved 
Boston bands, from Burma to garage 
rockers like the Nervous Eaters and Real 
Kids. After their muddy-sounding, bar- 
band-ish debut (wonderful record any- 
way, especially on eight-track), Aero- 
smith drafted heavyweight producer Jack 
Douglas and session guitarists Steve 
Hunter and Dick Wagner to cut their first 
successful tune, the Yardbirds’ “Train 
Kept a-Rollin’.” 

No outside help was required for their 
watershed albums, Toys in the Attic and 
Rocks. Having wet their feet on arena 
stages gave the quintet confidence. That 
and Douglas’s savvy created some of the 
most potent riffing of the era, from the 
hissy Motownish intro of “Sweet Emo- 
tion” to the proto-rap of “Walk This 
Way” (which would later provide hip 


me 


credibility in a collaboration with Run- 
D.M.C.) and their greatest moment, the 
sledgehammered overkill of “Back in the 
Saddle.” Unfortunately, drugs and road 
fever took their toll, and after two tired 
records, guitarist Joe Perry shuffled off 
the Aero coil. 

But as the endless parade of late-’80s 
reunions seemed — or at least tried — to 
prove, the sum of the parts is often 
greater than the individuals involved. 
Perry and lead voice Steven Tyler kissed 
and made up, signed with a new label, 
and presumably now march the primrose 
path of sobriety. 

After their initial reunion effort, Done 
with Mirrors, was completely overlooked 
(don’t know why, it sported the band’s 
most powerful playing ever), Aero- 
smith tried to repeat history with Perma- 
nent Vacation, once again employ- 
ing hired hands like pro songsmiths, 
horn players, and Jon Bon Jovi’s pro- 
ducer. Despite the three hits and 
career resuscitation that resulted, the 
album is a smokescreen, its tunes are 
flaccid and forced, and the horns and 


; = 


urtis with the Slaves: don’t count out a band till you've heard it at Bunratty’s. 


Beatles cover are a ruse to hide the 
desperation of attempting to revive what 
seemed like a dead horse. 

Aerosmith lived on in spite of itself 
courtesy of the hero worship of the Guns 
N’ Pussycat contingent — the so-called 
“Sons of Aerosmith.” If the child is partly 
father to the man, then Guns N’ Roses 
are partly the sire of Aerosmith’s new 
Pump. The band sounds reborn, though 
definitely not born again, on this album. 
It's as if last year’s tour with Axl Rose and 
Company had reminded Aerosmith that 
folks want the. raunch again. The LP’s 
opener, “Young Lust,” rips and kicks like 
the son of “Rats in the Cellar,” from 
Rocks, then segues neatly into “F.1.N.E.,” 
a tune that'll show Georgia Satellites fans 
where this shit came from. And the 
single “Love in an [{evator” neatly 
marries last year’s hit, “Rag Doll,” to 
Beatles harmonies and “Penny Lane”- 
flavored horns. It may become their first 
number-one hit. About time. 

The real killer is “Don’t Get Mad, Get 
Even,” with lyrics equally nasty and 
hilarious splattered over a swamp stomp 
that out-Zeps Led Zep and accomplishes 
what Aerosmith’s many imitators, from 
Ratt to Métley Criie to Dangerous Toys 
and Tora Tora, could never do: swing 
rather than hammer. This is what has 
made Aerosmith so enduring. Yes, the 
band’s a dinosaur, but a dinosaur with a 
big fuck-me rhythm is a rarity. Must be 
that dirty water. O 


Ulmer with Jamaaladeen Tacuma and 
Calvin Weston at Johnny D’s; Big Blues 
Meanies, with Snakestretchers, at Ed 
Burke’s; A is A at Jumbo’s; Hearts on Fire, 
Me & the Boys, Scuff at Edible Rex; 
Taylor Made at Harpers Ferry; Animal 
Train at the Tam. 

Saturday the 16th: the Titanics, the 
Lost (from NY), Witch Doctor, Doghouse 
at the Rat; the Neats, the Joneses, the 
Bristols, the Varmints, Henchmen at 
T.T.’s; the Heartbeats, Parade, the 
Evidence at Bunratty’s; Absolute, Life In 
Between, Surrender Dorothy at Club III; 
the Drive, with Black Water Junction, at 
Ed Burke’s; Mozamba, with Bob Moses, 
Stan Strickland, at Johnny D’s; Miss 
Demeanor at Jumbo’s; O Positive, Dixie 
Cinema, the Llamas at Edible Rex; C- 
Jammers at the Tam; Shirley Lewis 
Expereeance at Harpers Ferry. 

Sunday the 17th: Ed’s Redeem- 
ing Qualities at the Tam ... Monday 
the 18th: Sound Wisdom, Morgan Stu 
at Pufferbellies ... Tuesday the 19th: 
the Apparitions, TV Dream, Segovia 
at Pufferbellies; Bozo Presley (In- 
credible Casuals’ bassist alter ego) 
and Stanley Matis at the Tam ... 
Wednesday the 20th: Scruffy the Cat 
at Johnny D’s ... Thursday the 21st: 
Bad Brains at the Channel; Michaels 
Messina, the Deliriants at Jumbo’s; 
Nathan and the Zydeco Chachas at 
Johnny D’s; Big Blues Meanies and Fat 
City at Ed Burke’s. O 
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TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 


CBS RECORDS 


COMPACT DISC 


' CARPENTER 
STATE OF THE HEART & 


coumryoanee | LP OR CASSETTE 





How Do/Never 
’ Time/Siow 





THE THE 
MIND BOMB a. 








NO RISK DISC OFFER 


We're so sure you'll enjoy these new releases from 
CBS Records, that we're offering you a chance to 
buy any of these titles with ‘NO RISK’ involved! Buy 
it. Listen to it. If you don’t like it, bring it back with 
your receipt within two weeks of purchase and we'll 
credit you with the full purchase price toward any 
other LP, CASSETTE OR CD in the store! 





BIG AUDIO 
DYNAMITE 


BOSTON 
Mass. Ave. At Newbury 


In Back Bay 


Above Auditorium T Stop on the Greenline 











The same drummer she was a decade ago 


TERRI LYNE CARRINGTON: 
NOT-SO-LITTLE DRUMMER GIRL 





the new sensation of Boston’s jazz scene. 

She was a rare- female drummer, just 12 
years old; with enough chops to play behind Dizzy 
Gillespie. Her loud speed riffs didn’t exactly 
accord with Gillespie’s sense of swing, and her 
bold, fatback beats were closer to John Bonham 
than Max Roach, but so what? She was only 12 
years old. 

Last Friday night, Carrington, fresh from The 
Arsenio Hall Show and on tour in support of her 
first album, returned to the same Cambridge spot 
where she'd debuted. Then, it was the Club; now 
it’s Nightstage. Unfortunately, she was exactly the 
sathe drummer she had been.a decade before: a 
rocker.”She speed-riffed, boomed her backbeats, 
terrorized the cymbals — showed off her loudest, 
fastest stuff. She didn’t improvise in her solos, she 
peacocked. For “Message True,” her opening 
selection, she juggled snare-drum speed, slow 
brushwork, and bursts of backbeat, emphasizing 
technique over melody. She locked up her band’s 
give-and-take version of the Beatles’ “Blackbird” 
with precise cymbalwork, taking away too much 
of the give. 

Carrington’s band was markedly different 
from the compatible all-star cast on her album, 
Real Life: Story (Verve/Forecast). And that dif- 
ference showed. At Nightstage, Carl Burnett on 
guitar, Bill Sharp on bass, Dave Pokanowski at the 
keyboards, Rusty Calhoon on saxophone and 
keys, and percussionist Juan Escovedo responded 
mainly to Carrington, hardly ever to one another. 
Whatever happened to empathy? Escovedo was 
too loud all-night long and frequently too busy. 
Burnett and SKarp were rarely heard except when 
soloing. Occasionally the band stretched out, but 
its interpretations of songs like “Blackbird” felt 
rehearsed, not inspired. 

At least the album holds together..Greg Osby’s 
four saxophone solos ripen Carrington’s tough, 
fast runs to warmth, and Patrice Rushen’s piano 
accompaniments break the drummer's endless 
rushes down to usable rhythms. Grover Washing- 
ton’s plush, lyrical closing solo transforms and 
rescues the LP’s “Message True” by turning 


+ ome 10 years-ago, Terri Lyne Carrington was 


Carrington’s arena-rock beat around, And John 
Scofield’s sawtooth-wave. guitar responds to her 
nasty-gal clatter in two freeform jams, “Hobo’s 
Flat’ and “Skeptic Alert,” in which she’s the bad- 
ass and he’s the slasher: 

Still, the canny playing of Real.Life Story’s jazz 
gunslingers barely covers Carrington’s un- 
imaginative songwriting and injudicious vocals. 
The exception is Patrice Rushen’s freeform piano 
and romantic singing, which almost. steal. the 
session. The seductive hush of ‘Pleasant Dreams” 
and “Shh” depends entirely on Rushen’s narrative 
pianissimo. Rushen also sets the mellow tone for 
“Blackbird” and gives animation to the drum 
mechanics of “Obstacle Illusion.” 

Like so much jazz fusion; which attempts the 
simplicity of a pop hit via the unlikely means of 
formalized improvisations, caution hangs over all 
the album’‘s instrumentals. And when Carrington 
sings the abandoned lover’s blues “More Than 
Woman,” it’s in a dry, sleepy, almost toneless alto 
reminiscent of Leroy Carr's miffed resignation. 
That was fine for a bluesman in 1935, but today, 
Carrington is aspiring to the watermark set by a 
quiet storm of vocalists like Anita Baker, Regina 
Belle, and Sade. She applies a similarly tuneless 
voice to an unexpectedly cabaret-styled “Real Life 
Story,” which has the kind of ostentatious high 
strings that Liza Minnelli might sing to. Equally 
unexpected are Hiram Bullock’s Hendrixian guitar 
fills, which are frightening for their:noise and 
interruption. 

At Nightstage, Carrington didn’t sing “Real Life 
Story,” but she did do “More Than Woman.” It 
was an ineffectual performance and seemed 
disembodied because she sang from behind her 
enormous drum kit. A blues ‘vocal, in particular, 
requires a visible singer to add physical nuance to 
the words. Worse, Carrington’s voice wasn’t 
miked properly. She seemed far, far away. One 
problem is that drumming inherently hinders 
Carrington’s singing: It’s a cumbersome instru- 
ment. Of course, there’s a long line of talented 
drummers who've become singers, from Nat King 
Cole to Teddy Pendergrass. But none remained 
drummers. Carrington needn't abandon her in- 
strument, just leave it behind occasionally, so she 
can truly lead her band, work her songs as they 
were meant to be, and grow. 

— Michael Freedberg 








CAMPER VAN BEETHOVEN: 
EASY AS PIE 


fter seven records with titles that were 
A either abstract and difficult (Telephone 

Free Landslide Victory) or evasive and 
minimalist (The Third Album), Camper Van 
Beethoven have opted for the concrete, calling 
their new album Key Lime Pie (Virgin). What's 
in a name? More than the band’s fans might ex- 
pect. 

The Campers have made a major mood swing. 
It's partly the result of an important personnel 
change: founding member Jonathan Segel has left 
and been replaced by Bay Area violinist Morgan 
Fichter. And it’s partly a matter of maturation: the 
eclecticism of earlier Camper LPs has been 
tempered into a more even style, as was already 
becoming evident on last year’s Our Beloved 
Revolutionary Sweetheart. But the most intriguing 
development on Key Lime Pie is what singer 
David Lowery has called “the emotional correct- 





ness of the songs.” 

There's a pervasive contemplative tone to the 
writing, which gives the album a sense of unity. 
Some of Lowery’s lyrical twists are downright 
poignant. When he sings, “Late at night | call 
her/But | never say a word/And I can see her 
squeeze/The phone between her chin and 
shoulder/And I can almost smell her breath/Faint 
with the sweet scent of decay,” his pathetic 
plodding manner makes the inherently creepy 
words almost touching. 

Accenting the sweetness in this bittersweet mix 
of tunes is Fichter’s fiddlework. She spins some 
solos that should make the Waterboys weep, And 
Camper followers will be pleased to find the old 
Status Quo hit “Pictures of Matchstick Men,” 
which the band has played in concert for years. 
But no matter how you slice Key Lime Pie, it's apt 
to cost Camper Van Beethoven some of its 
longtime listeners. That's the price any band with 
college-audience roots has to pay if it's going to 


grow. ees 
— Sandy’ Masuo 
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_ Mary Cassatt shows how it’s done at the MFA 
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The Coiffure (fourth state) 


“MARY CASSATT: THE COLOR 
PRINTS.” Organized by the Museum 
of Fine Arts, and the Williams College 
of Art. At the Museum of Fine Arts, 
through November 5. 


he startling perspectives and 

: astonishing color of Mary 

Cassatt’s prints will be a revel- 

ation to anyone who thinks of her as a 

painter of charming domestic vignettes. 

Cassatt emerges from this superb exhi- 

bition as a bold and inventive printmaker 
whose work is daring and-complex. 

Mary Cassatt was born in 1844, in 
western Pennsylvania. She studied art at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
in Philadelphia, traveled in Europe, and 
settled in Paris, where she was the only 
American artist to exhibit with» the 
Impressionists. She came to printmaking 
late in her career, after seeing the 1890 
exhibition of Japanese woodblock prints 
in Paris, and with the encouragement of 
her friend Edgar Degas. 

The show (organized by the MFA’s 
Barbara Stern Shapiro and Williams 
College of Art’s Nancy Mowll Matthews 
and sponsored in part by BayBanks and 
the Ladies Committee of the MFA) offers 


Cassatt’s 23 color prints, but the focus is 
on the suite of 10 that she did in 1890-'91 
and displayed in a solo exhibition at 
Galéries Durand-Ruel. 

Cassatt envisioned the series as a 
modern version of the Japanese albums 
that unfold the daily lives of courtesans- 
Each print is a glimpse into a Parisian 
woman's daily life. She is shown wash- 
ing her face, sitting at her writing desk 
and licking an envelope, riding on a bus, 
having tea with a friend, having a dress 
fitted .by a seamstress, bathing and 
embracing a child, arranging her hair in 
the mirror. 

The artist composed these prints as 
close-up views from odd angles. She 
conveyed the interiors where they take 
place with just a few details distilled from 
a universe of things — a basin, a lamp, a 
vase of flowers. 

In The Letter, a woman in a blue-print 
dress sits at her writing desk, licking the 
envelope of a letter she has just written. 
The pale green leaves of the wallpaper 
seem to tremble behind her. 

In Maternal Caress, a woman holds a 
naked baby. Their cheeks are pressed 
together, and their eyes are partly closed. 
The mother’s face looks blissfully happy 


and yet unutterably sad. The print is pale 
— almost monochromatic — in very soft 
tones of yellow, pale brown, and white. 

These intimate scenes from late-19th- 
century life bring to mind the novels of 
Proust, Henry James, and especially 
Virginia Woolf. In many of Cassatt’s 
prints, a woman’s face is partly obscured, 
either because she has turned her head or 
because she is holding something in 
front of her face — a hand, a letter, a 
child. There’s a sense of mystery, a 
feeling that there are. secret meanings 
and moments of tragedy anid what Woolf 
called “ecstasy” hidden in the texture of a 
woman’s daily life. 

Cassatt was known as)’The Indepen- 
dent,” and indeed this exhibition makes 
her work seem relevant to the issue of 
children versus work faced by many 
contemporary: women, Cassatt never 
married, but she was close to her family 
as a daughter, sister, and aunt and often 
used family members as models. She 
chose to work rather than to have 
children, and that choice is reflected in 
her portrayal of women with their 
children. Cassatt’s babies are never 
merely ornamental — they take up a lot 
of the space of the picture plane. They 


occupy their mothers’ arms and, even 
though there is a “nurse” to help, their 
mothers’ lives. The intense expression on 
the mother’s face in Maternal Caress is 
not just love. It is a total concentration of 
her energy. The child is her work, 
precious and demanding — like art. 
What's more, the exhibition shows you 
the steps by which this intensity, this 
concentration, was achieved. In a paint- 
ing, the the final layer covers all the 
previous ones. But in printmaking, the 
artist needs to print the work in progress 
from time to time to see how it looks. 
These intermediate printings are called 
“states,” and they provide a permanent 
record of the hundreds of small but 
critical decisions that go into making a 
work of art. Each of Cassatt’s 23 prints is 
shown in several different states. 
Cassatt always began with a line 
drawing, which. she reversed onto a 
copper etching plate. Working with a 
gifted professional printer, Leroy, she 
drew onto the plate with a drypoint 
needle and printed it several times in 
black and white, building up a rigorous 
linear structure that often works nicely as 
a line drawing. (Cassatt was aware of 
how good these black-and-white prints 




















Woman Bathing (second state) 


are, because she signed them.) When the 
drawing finally satisfied her, she used a 
number of different printmaking tech- 
niques to add texture and tone before 
moving into color. 

As the print evolves, it grows more 
abstract and complex. The lyrical curves 
and bold thrusts of the black line soften 
and recede beneath delicate washes of 
color. The patterns of a dress or a passage 
of wallpaper flatten out, so they read as 
texture rather than as ornament. The 
expressions on the women’s faces be- 
come more enigmatic. By the final state, 
the image has lost most of its naturalism 
but has gained tremendously in pictorial 
power. 

In printmaking, the image is reversed 
from the plate onto the paper, and these 
reversals are echoed in the many mirror 
images in Cassatt’s prints. In The Fitting, 
a woman stands in front of a mirror 
having her dress altered by a seamstress, 
who is kneeling on the floor. In Woman 
Bathing, she stands up to wash her face 
in a basin on a dresser with a small 
mirror. In The Coiffure, she sits in a red- 
and-white striped armchair, arranging 
her hair before a big mirror. In each of 
these scenes, the woman in the mirror is 
considerably more distorted and abstract 
than the “real” woman. 

Cassatt painted like an Impressionist, 
witha small flurry of little brush strokes 
saturated-with color and dappled with 
light. In the prints, however, she used 
color in a radically different way, putting 
down broad, almost flat washes of color 
that are both subtle and intense. Next to 
her prints, Cassatt’s paintings look soft 
and ordinary. In her prints, she pushed 
herself further toward abstraction and 
complexity. Printmaking liberated her, 
not only from the conventions of Im- 
pressionist painting but also from her 
own talent — “the talent of the brush.” 

As a painter, Cassatt belongs to the 
19th century, but as a printmaker she 
seems to be stretching, reaching into the 
20th century. Her color prints have the 
clarity and the tough, hard-won beauty 
that we recognize as modern art. O 








| "I've d that creating 
things that last 
building forthe future is 
‘what makes me happy... I 
hope my son will learn that 
. he can make that kind of 
choice too, even if it 
means rocking the boat. As 
for music, I won't bother 
with a station living in 
past . . . besides, how 
ssic rock can you 
, en to anyway?" 
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Hart Bochner in Apartment Zero: serial murders, foreign mercenaries, Argentine death squads 


REEL 


The Fifth Annual Boston Film Festival 
continues through Thursday, September 
21. Films are listed under the day they are 
first shown. Screenings are at Copley 
Place unless otherwise listed, and times 
were correct as we -went to press. You 
may want to call 542-3334 to check on 
last-minute changes. Also, there will be a 
surprise screening Thursday at 10:10 p.m. 

*~ * * 


FRIDAY 
APARTMENT ZERO 


A repressed, eccentric film program- 
mer (Colin Firth) forms a bizarre bond 
with a charismatic American (Hart 
Bochner) in a Buenos Aires apartment 
building. A perverse plot results, involv- 
ing serial murders, foreign mercenaries, 
and Argentine death squads. Apartment 
Zero echoes many other stylish thrillers, 
but director Martin Donovan's voluptu- 
ous, chilling, and politically suggestive 
tale yields a flavor distinctly its own. 

— Jonathan Rosenbaum 





(Screens Friday at 10 p.m.) 


ASHIK KERIB 


In Ashik Kerib, renowned director 
Sergei Parazhanov (Shadows of Forgotten 
Ancestors, The Color of Pomegranates) 
conjures up the magic of medieval ballads 
and tales. Adapting a Lermontov story, he 
tells of a minstrel who must leave his city 
and seek his fortune in order to marry the 
girl he loves. 

Parazhanov has conceived the story. as 
a picaresque adventure, which is really 
an excuse for a series of tableaux that are 
swirls of color and movement. By open- 
ing the film with a montage of medieval 
illustrations, he shows us the sort of 
artistry he’s attempting to bring to life. 
But there’s so much going on here that 
the movie quickly becomes static. And 
though Parazhanov may be intending 
autobiographical parallels (the hero ex- 
iled from his homeland and exposed: to 
persecution and danger mirrors the five 
years the director spent in a labor camp 
during the mid ’70s), by concentrating so 
much on the visual design, he completely 
neglects emotion and narrative. There’s 
one beautiful scene in which the hero 
cures his mother of blindness and we see 
a black veil lifting to reveal vibrant 
stained glass. But watching Ashik Kerib 
is like being presented with an elaborate 
illustrated book in which all the text has 
been removed. 

— Charles Taylor 





(Screens Friday at 11 a.m. and 2:50 
p.m.) 


TALENTS 


A daily guide to the flix fest 
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Stan Lee in Comic Book Confidential: 


clearly delighted to hold forth 











COMIC BOOK 
CONFIDENTIAL 


This enjoyable documentary about 
American comic books takes up a subject 
so fruitful and entertaining, it’s surpris- 
ing no one has ever made such a film 
before. Canadian filmmaker Ron Mann 
— whose previous cultural investigations 
include feature-length documentaries 
about avant-garde jazz (Imagine -the 
Sound) and North American poets who 
sing and chant their works (Poetry in 
Motion), and who is currently preparing 
a feature about the Twist — dives into his 
chosen turf with the zeal and affection of 
a voracious fan. 

Starting out with the inception of 
comic books, in 1933, Mann gives us 
breezy surveys of the superheroes (such 
as Superman, Batman, and the Fantastic 
Four), EC Comics (which produced the 
best horror and sci-fi comics in the ‘50s 
and spawned the original version of 
Mad), the underground artists (such as 
Robert Crumb and Spain Rodrigues) 
who emerged in the ‘60s, and more 
recent figures such as Art Spiegelman, 
Sue Coe, and Lynda Barry, as well as the 
déliberations and operations of Raw, a 
contemporary publication with a some- 
what more self-conscious notion of the 
comic book as art. 

Some of Mann’s funniest material is 
archival footage of anti-comic-book 
propaganda from the ‘50s,: when Dr. 
Fredric Wertham carried on a virulent 
campaign spearheaded by his book 
Seduction of the Innocent (shades of J. 
Edgar Hoover), which led to a Comics 
Code — a form of censorship that 
eventually put EC out of business. Mann 
also employs an arsenal of jazzy graphic 
and narrative devices throughout in an 
attempt to represent comics cinemati- 
cally. Some of these are more success- 
ful than others. There’s a certain apt- 
ness in blowing up frames and having 
the original artists read the captions 
aloud. But some of the simplified ani- 
mation, and a live-action re-enactment 
of Zippy the Pinhead’s antics, is a bit 
strained. 

The meat of this movie, however, 
lies in the interviews with pioneers 
like William M. Gaines (publisher of 
EC), Harvey Kurtzman (inventor of 
Mad), Stan Lee (whose prolific writ- 
ing career first took flight in the ‘60s), 
and more recent figures like Spain, 
Harvey Pekar, and Spiegelman. There's 
a genuine sense of discovery in the 
way that Mann pumps his subjects, 
and they're clearly delighted to hold 
forth. 

— Jonathan Rosenbaum 





(Screens Friday at midnight at the 
Charles with Quackbusters.) 














THE COURIER 


Given Ireland’s tragic history of civil 
war, sectarian strife, and bloody vendet- 
ta, you'd expect a film from that country 
to offer some insights into the nature of 
violence and revenge. Not so in The 
Courier, which takes the Hollywood 
vigilante movie as its model and dulls its 
local color with pale imitations of studio 
generic product. A Dublin messenger 
plots clumsy revenge against the drug 
lord (played by Gabriel Byrne with 
epicene menace) who offed his mate. 
Music from U2 and Elvis Costello pipes 
in occasionally. ‘Screened with Beyond 
Reach, a short subject by the people. who 
brought you My Left Foot. : 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Friday at 3 p.m.) 


84 CHARLIE MOPIC 


With so many films about Vietnam 
drowning the conflict in grandiose 
archetypes and moral platitudes, director 
and writer Patrick Duncan's 84 Charlie 
MoPic looks like a step onto’ higher 
ground — it’s microscopic rather than 
mythic. Told entirely through the lens of 
MoPic, a military cameraman assigned to 
a fiye-man reconnaissance team roving 
through Vietnam's Central Highlands in 
1969, the film’s combat scenes have some 
of the jittery, out-of-focus realism of 
cinéma-vérité coupled with disquieting 
moments of soldierly tenderness. But for 
all its earnestness, 84 Charlie MoPic 
napalms on its own glaring contradic- 
tions; the camera shots are too 
aesthetically (and quickly) framed, and 
the script and acting are strictly surplus 
Gl-Joe. An intrepid black sergeant, a 
reformed bigot, a wise guy, a macho 
man, and a cynic (guess who bites the 
jungle?) wheeze out nuggets of war 
wisdom and true confessions between 
ambushes. The tiresome jiggle of the 
camera makes the dramatics that much 
stiffer, and the illusion of gritty realism is 
quickly dispelled by Duncan's self- 
conscious celebration of the heroism of 
the little guy. Instead of feeling that you 
are there, you feel that you have seen it 
all before on the late, late show. And 
that’s not what they meant when they 
called Vietnam the living-room war. 

— Bill Marx 


Heavy Petting: the results are as unrevealing as you might fear and a lot less amusing than you might gu 








(Screens Friday at 10:30 a.m. and 3:10 
p.m. and Monday at 1 and 4:50 p.m.) 


HANUSSEN 


The Hungarian director Istvan Szabo 
has an unerring instinct for material with 
tremendous dramatic potential, and he 
knows how to locate great roles for his 
favorite actor, the remarkable Klaus 
Maria Brandauer. It’s too bad Szabo isn’t 
much good behind the camera — his 
movies are a series of missed op- 
portunities, though at least the stories 
and Brandauer’s presences keep them 
from being as sluggish and obvious as 
the technique. Hanussen forms a trilogy 
with his last two films, Mephisto, and 
Colonel Redl: all three focus on the 
machinations of 20th-century German 
history. “Hanussen” is the stage name of 
a WW1 veteran, Klaus Schneider (Bran- 
dauer), who discovers his mesmeric and 
clairvoyant powers while convalescing at 
a military hospital under the care of a 
compassionate psychiatrist (Erland 
Josephson). He becomes a celebrity — 
and the object of controversy — when he 
predicts the wreck of an ocean liner 
bound for America; when his second 
sight shows him Hitler's rise to power, he 
finds himself the unwitting ally of the 
Nazis. 

Szabd’s in love with close-ups, and he 
works for large effects he can’t carry off. 
In one scene, Hanussen hypnotizes a 
young woman in the audience to set fire 
to the stage curtain, and Szabé catches 
her in an emblematic expression of 
hysteria, like one of the frenzied proles in 
Metropolis or a face in the mob in Fury. 
You can see, given the setting of 
Hanussen, why he would be drawn to 
imitate the German Expressionists (he 
attempted it in Mephisto, too, which 
takes place a couple of years later), but 
the. moment is stagy and just looks 
hopelessly old-fashioned. You can see, 
too, what Szab6é and Peter Dobai (who 
co-authored the screenplay) are getting 
at in this sequence, and in the movie as a 
whole; they want to parallel Hitler's 
effect on the German people with the 
way the mesmerist holds sway over the 
will of a somnolent subject. It’s not a 
terribly original thought, but it’s compell- 





ing — only Szabé isn’t the filmmaker to 
make this simile come alive on screen, 
even though Brandauer gives as com- 
manding a performance in the title role 
as you could wish. Watching Hanussen, 
you hear Szabo talking out his ideas 
instead of feeling the movie pulse with 
them. 

— Steve Vineberg 





(Screens Friday at 10:15 a.m. and 12:35 
and 5:10 p.m.) 


HEAT AND SUNLIGHT 


First the poor guy has to witness the 
famine in Biafra, and the next thing you 
know (17 years later) he’s breaking up 
with his girlfriend: how tragic can life 
get? This black and white tale of the woes 
of a angst-ridden photo-journalist is 
diverting to -watch, with its pseudo 
cinéma-vérité and striking montages, but 
it sheds neither heat nor light on its 
purported theme of sex/violence/art, 
only pretension, cliché, and self-in- 


dulgence. 
— Peter Keough 





(Screens Friday at noon and 4:30 p.m. 
and Saturday at 11 a.m. and 3:10 p.m.) 


HEAVY PETTING 


In Obie Benz's collage of interviews 
and film clips (mostly out of Hollywood 
films and information shorts from the 
‘50s and early ‘60s), an assortment of hip 
types — David Byrne, Laurie Anderson, 
Sandra Bernhard, Ann Magnuson, etc. — 
talk about their first sexual experiences. 
The results are as unrevealing as you 
might fear and a lot less amusing than 
you might -guess, especially when 
Byrne’s on screen: alluding to first base 
and brassieres and hard-ons, he’s oddly 
solemn and hesitant, as if he were 
deciphering Morse code. There are, 
fortunately, a few nice surprises among 
the interviews. Spalding Gray’s succinct 
description of dry humping is a riot, and 
Judith Malina, of all people, has some 
pithy recollections about the kind of 
communication that goes on’ in a slow 
dance. She also tells a terrific story about 





the day her mother found out she was 
pregnant. The most puzzling sequences 
are brief cuts of Allen Ginsberg talking 
about his teenage loneliness while Wil- 
liam Burroughs sits laconically by his 
side and refuses to smile. 

— Steve Vineberg 





(Screening Friday at 8 p.m. and Satur- 
day at 1 p.m. with Ray’s Heterosexual 
Dancehall.) 


HENRY: PORTRAIT 
OF A SERIAL KILLER 


A big hit at the Telluride festival, 
where it was introduced by Erroll Morris 
(Thin Blue Line). Chicago independent 
filmmaker John McNaughton transforms 
a standard slasher flick loosely based on 
serial killer Henry Lucas into an alleged 
cult classic. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Friday at 9:40 p.m. and 
midnight and Saturday at 5:15 p.m.) 


THE IMPORTED 
BRIDEGROOM 


A story of immigrant assimilation that 
doesn't quite avoid sentimentality. A 
wealthy Boston landlord returns to the 
old country to bring back a Talmud 
scholar for his daughter to marry. But the 
daughter has other ideas, and so, it turns 
out, has the scholar. Local filmmaker 
Pamela Berger’s period screwball com- 
edy has wit but not enough edge. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Friday at 740 p.m.) 


MORGAN'S CAKE 


Rirector Rick. Schmidt makes movies 
that cost little more than your average 
used car. In fact, he wrote a book about it 
last year called Feature Filmmaking at 
Used Car Prices. For the $15,000 he 
plunked down to make his most recent 
film, Morgan’s Cake (1988), Schmidt 
would have been better off buying; say, a 
nice old convertible. Then he could have 








BY So 


ess. 


driven around those sun-drenched Cali- 
fornia streets contemplating banal 
thoughts instead of imposing them on 
unsuspecting filmgoers. 

The biggest problem with Morgan's 
Cake is the dullness of lead character 
Morgan, who’s played by Schmidt's son 
Morgan Schmidt-Feng. This 17-year-old 
sports a numbed-out facial expression 
and a mock-stupid line delivery that 
seldom varies. Much of the film’s 
dialogue thus comes off stilted and 
improbable, hardly the realistic effect 
Schmidt must have intended through his 
use of family members, friends, and 
other non-actors. Several of these people 
are more animated than young Morgan, 
but they are saddled with too many faky 
non-sequiturs. Morgan’s Cake ends up 
trivializing the serious topics — work, 
love, art, draft resistance — it attempts to 
address in this story about.a working- 
class kid coming of age in California. 

At least Schmidt maintains some 
suspense throughout the film about the 
significance of the cake. Is there some- 
thing meaningful about the slice 
Morgan's girlfriend feeds him as they 
amble down a back road? Or perhaps a 
profound idea can be read into Morgan's 
confusion over the phrase ‘‘to have one’s 
cake and eat it too.’” And what about the 
cake drawings made by Morgan’s artist 
dad? Finally, while pondering a myriad 
of heavy thoughts, Morgan discovers 
that making a pastry reproduction of the 
White House is illegal. So he sets about 
constructing one to register his protest 
against the draft. But I really shouldn't 
mock this part of the movie. Besides 
being the first scene in which Morgan 
snaps out of his lethargy, it is one of the 
few moments in Morgan’s Cake that 
demonstrates any humor or heart. 

— Elizabeth Pincus 





(Screens Friday at 9:50 p.m., Saturday 
at 2:45 and 4:45 p.m., and Monday at 
10:15 a.m. and 2:15 p.m.) 


MY LEFT FOOT 


“I can teach you to say ‘Fuck you’ more 
clearly,” says Dr. Eileen Cole upon 
meeting Christy Brown (Daniel Day 
Lewis), who, midway through My Left 
Foot, has greeted her with a sting of 
profanity. Based on the autobiography 
written with the author’s one workable 
appendage, the film tells the story of 
Brown, who, though born with cerebral 
palsy, learned to write and paint so 
proficiently that his talents have brought 
him renown. Day Lewis's performance is 
transfixing. Brown's condition forces him 
to speak in a torturous growl (though it’s 
easy enough to understand); Day Lewis 
manipulates his voice and his gnarled 
body with an authentic awkwardness 
that’s astounding. 

Brown does learn to speak more 
clearly, but he never tones down his 
crusty spirit, and neither does the film 
condescend to it. Essentially a success 
story, My Left Foot doesn’t gloss over 
darker moments — such as Brown's 
suicide attempt. And the film’s most 
moving scene’ shows in attenuated, 

Continued on page 16 
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Continued from page 15 


painful detail his drunken public out-— 


burst over unrequited love. More impor- 
tant, it-shows that the ways Brown 
learned to communicate with his family 
and his future wife — and to redefine the 
limits set for him by his disability — are 


ingenious. 
— Robin Dougherty 
(Screens Friday at 7:20 and 10:10 p.m.) 


POWWOW HIGHWAY 


This is a road movie that follows two 
Northern Cheyenne Reservation Indians 
from Lame Deer, Montana, to Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, down I-25, the “Powwow 
Highway,” and chronicles the woes of 
Reservation life along the way. The 
people we meet are often veterans of 
Vietnam as well as the 1973 Wounded 
Knee protest, and the two friends rep- 
resent two aspects of contemporary 
Indian life. A Martinez (of the TV soap 
Santa Barbara) plays the hot-tempered 
political activist Buddy Red Bow, and 
Gary Farmer (who won a Best Actor 
Award at the American Indian Film 
Festival for his performance) is the 
gentle, lumbering, spiritual-minded 
Philbert Bono. The good intentions 
behind the movie aren’t enough to save it 
from a script that meanders through 
various contrivances before crashing to a 
halt. What's worse, we learn precious 
little about the very real problems that 
the movie hopes to awaken us to. 

— Jon Garelick 








(Screens Friday at 10.a.m. and 2:15 p.m. 
and Saturday at 10:30 a.m. and 3 p.m.) 


QUACKBUSTERS 


Recyclings of Hollywood history are 
very much with us, but this post- 
modernist conflation of seven vintage 
Chuck Jones cartoons, one each by Friz 
Freleng (“Hyde and Go Tweet’) and 
Robert McKimson (“Prize Pest’), and 
with 60 percent new animated material 
masterminded by Greg Ford and Terry 
Lennon, succeeds where such previous 
compilations as Bugs Bunny, Superstar 
and Daffy Duck’s Movie fail. In an 
attempt to revive the long-dormant 
Warners cartoon tradition, Ford and 
Lennon had written two new Daffy Duck 
cartoons, “Night of the Living Duck” and 
“Duxorcist.” Drawing on the currently 
popular horror genre, they expanded 
these two with vintage Warners cartoons 
deftly woven together. And so, in lieu of 
Ghostbusters, they offer Quackbusters. 

The new material suggests they may 
have been a little anxious about tamper- 
ing with the sacred Warner animation 
vaults, Daffy inherits the fortune of 
millionaire J.B. Cubish and starts a 
ghostbuster business, hiring Bugs Bunny 
and Porky Pig as “associates” (read: 
“dupes’’) to carry out all the dirty work, 
with Porky’s cat Sylvester brought along 
as an office pet. But Cubish’s ghost 
expects Daffy to be an honest busi- 
nessman (businessduck?) and _ public 
benefactor, so every time Daffy displays 
unethical, venal behavior, the cash in his 
Acme sate dwindles. 

Not wanting to squander or dilute their 
own Warners legacy, Ford and Lennon 
deck out their selections with new 
material that manages to be topical while 
paying tribute to the Hollywood car- 
toon’s tradition. They also adroitly match 
old cartoons with new contexts. At one 
point in the plot, Sylvester is deposited 
by Daffy on the window ledge, where 
“Hyde and Go Tweet,” complete with 
Tweety Pie, is soon underway; this 
concludes with Sylvester crashing 
through a brick exterior and back, mid 
gag, into Daffy’s office in the new 
footage again. 

Intertextual high jinks also riddle 
“Night of the Living Duck,’ which 
begins with Daffy plowing through his 
collection of horror comics and into a 
dream where he finds himself in a 
nightclub, performing for an exclusive 
clientele of famous monsters. Daffy 
prepares for his number by drinking a 
bottle of Eau de Torme (calling to mind 
the late James Agee’s remark that Mel 
Torme “reminds me of something in a jar 
but is, unfortunately, less quiet”) and 
then, in Torme’s actual voice, sings a 
ditty called “Monsters Lead Such 
Interesting Lives.” Typically, Ford and 
Lennon keep ever in view the nostalgic 
movie past that these Warners cartoon 
characters evoke. 

— Jonathan Rosenbaum 





(Screens Friday at midnight at the 
Charles with Comic Book Confidential.) 
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Ruth McCabe and Daniel Day Lewis in My. Left Foot: redefining disability 

















The Imported Bridegroom: it doesn’t quite avoid sentimentality. 


QUEEN OF HEARTS 


Jon Amiel also directed Dennis Potter's 
The Singing Detective, but you'd never 
guess by looking at Queen of Hearts, his 
first feature film, which portrays the life 
of a family in London’s Italian quarter as 
seen by their 11-year-old younger son, 
Eddie (lan Hawkes). Eddie gives us a 
voice-over narration, and his point of 
view (informed by rosy-hued cinemato- 
graphy) is meant to give the film a fairy- 
tale quality — he recounts his father’s 
story of stealing Eddie’s mother from the 
man she was betrothed to in their old 
Italian village, and we follow the family’s 
turns of fortune and misfortune in 
London when the spurned fiancé returns 
years later (in villainous vandyke beard 
and fancy ruffled shirts). But the blend of 
fairy tale and autobiography doesn’t gel 
— the story never offers the specificity of 
autobiographical fact, and the characters 
don’t take hold. All that fairy-tale charm 
turns into cutesy shtick. 

— Jon Garelick 





(Screens Friday at 7 p.m. and Saturday 
at 12:30 and 5 p.m.) 


RAY'S MALE 
HETEROSEXUAL 
DANCE HALL 


Bryan Gordon's Oscar-winning short 
is a single 25-minute joke, but it’s pretty 
enjoyable — like a clever but slightly 
attenuated Saturday Night Live sketch. 
Boyd Gaines (he played Heidi's gay 
buddy in the original cast of The Heidi 
Chronicles) is an on-the-skids busi- 
nessman who learns from a friend where 
all the powerful, incommunicado execs 
hang out: at a club where the most 


' important transactions take place during 


pas de deux to big-band favorites. Your 
response to the movie will depend on 
how long you find Gordon’s metaphor 
for big business — or the image of 
obviously straight guys dancing cheek to 
cheek — funny. Ray’s Dance Hall is 
peopled with familiar character actors 
like David Rasche, Fred Willard, and 
Robert Wuhl (the reporter, Knox, in 
Batman), whose entire dialogue consists 
of slick dicta rattled off to an invisible 
listener at the other end of a phone line. 
“See it my way, see it my way,” he 





bellows. “See everything my way.” 
— Steve Vineberg 





(Screening Friday at 8 p.m. and Satur- 
day at 1 p.m. with Heavy Petting.) 


‘TALES OF GILMI HOSPITAL 


A film by Canadian director D. Guy 
Maddin that supposedly bears com- 
parison to David Lynch’s Eraserhead and 
the works of Cocteau. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Friday at 11:40 p.m.) 


THE TASTE OF HEMLOCK 


The Taste of Hemlock already has 
evoked comparisons to its more antic 
predecessor After Hours, with its urban 
demi-monde setting, innocent led astray, 
and Chinese-box plot. reversals. Here 
you're left wondering whether the movie 
merely has its tongue in its cheek or 
whether there’s a sinister sensibility 
afoot. Nonetheless, it’s great fun. Eric 
Tynan Young’s directorial debut is based 
on British playwright Pauline Macaulay’s 
The Astrakhan. Coat: when a young 
waiter, Claude, answers ad for a 
leather jacket, he meets James (played by 
director Young), a strange fellow who 
lives in an apartment where the pictures 
are hung upside down, and his two 
androgynous friends, Barry and Barbara, 
whom James refers to as the “Tweenies.” 
They’re a fascinating bunch of oddballs, 
and Young directs them through their 
creepy manipulations with a deft hand. 

— Robin Dougherty 





(Screens Friday at 1 and 4:50 p.m. and 
12:10 a.m. and Saturday at 10 a.m. and 
2:30 p.m.) 


AN UNREMARKABLE 
LIFE 


Shelley Winters and Patricia Neal 
bitch and moan at each other for two 
hours in a house with ugly wallpaper. 
Except for the aggravation level, an 
unremarkable movie. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Friday at 12:45 and 5:30 p.m.) 


SATURDAY 





CARNIVAL OF SOULS 


When her car goes off the side of a 
bridge, Mary is the sole survivor. But the 
woman who drags herself out of the river 
looks a bit ghoulish, as does almost 
everything else in this wonderfully sinis- 
ter. independent chiller from 1962. 
Having narrowly escaped death, Mary 
heads off to a new town for a job-as 
church organist. Driving on the isolated 
country roads, she sees some strange 
things right outside her car windshield 
just as she’s passing an abandoned 
carnival pavilion. Filmed in and around 
Lawrence, Kansas (and making 
marvelous use of the old Saltair Pavilion 
there, not to mention the desolate 
surrounding landscape), Carnival of 
Souls sticks to horror conventions, but its 
texture is altogether distinctive. Shot in 
palpably gorgeous black and white, and 
re-released in a spanking new 35mm 
print, every single frame gives you the 
creeps. 

— Robin Dougherty 





(Screens Saturday at 11:30 p.m. with 
Full Metal Racquet.) 


CINEMA PARADISO 


Director Giuseppe Tornatore returned 
to his native village in Sicily to make this 
film, which is nostalgic as well as being 
about nostalgia, a tribute to the movies of 
his post-WW2 youth and a parable about 
life versus art. It’s is a heavy auteur row 
to hoe, the kind of art-film memoir | 
thought Fellini buried long ago, and 
Tornatore only partially succeeds. 

The protagonist is Salvatore, a success- 
ful film director in his 40s, who receives 
news that the movie projectionist from 
his hometown has died. This sets off 
memories about his childhood friendship 
with the projectionist, Alfredo (Philippe 
Noiret), and about the moviehouse that 
became the boy’s second home, the 
Cinema Paradiso. 

In Salvatore’s memory, the mov- 
iehouse is the center of life in the town, 
more important than the church. In fact, 
the village priest's importance is based 
more on his role as town censor than as 
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prelate. But it doesn’t help this ‘magic of 
cinema” premise that the Salvatore/Al- 
fredo relationship milks the audience for 
every tear and smile. Dark, impish 
Salvatore Cascio plays Salvatore as a 
child and, with his deep raspy voice and 
deadpan delivery, he’s a witty little actor, 
precocious and complex without being 
an overbearing manchild. He convinces 
Alfredo to teach him how to run the giant 
projector, with its dangerous, inflam- 
mable film stock and huge reels. He also 
surreptitiously collects the clips of 
censored film, and we watch him grow 
up and take Alfredo’s place as projec- 
tionist. 

But Noiret’s Alfredo is less a character 
than a conceit — a tough old peasant of a 
man whose grumbling impatience barely 
conceals his affection for the little boy. 
These two play most of their scenes in 
the projectionist’s booth, and we never 
get a sense of their life outside the 
moviehouse. In fact, the town itself 
doesn’t seem to have much life outside 
the moviehouse. Psychologically, the 
town and the movie are locked in that 
moviehouse and its small, airless projec- 
tion room. Our only views of the outside 
world come from:the cinema’s screen — 
snippets of ‘40s Italian melodramas, early 
Visconti, Renoir’s The Lower Depths, an 
Italian-dubbed Stagecoach. 

This must be Tornatore’s point — that 
in this impoverished little Sicilian town, 
there’s no life other than that on the 
screen. But it’s no substitute for wholly 
imagined characters. If we're going to 

~ understand how the “magic of cinema” 
wins out, we have to see what kind of 
daily life it’s pitted against. Just as, if 
we're to understand Salvatore’s nostalgia 
for the past, we have to know what his 
present existence is like. 

Near the end of the movie, Salvatore is 
discharged from the army, and Alfredo 
tells him to leave town and never come 
back: “Don’t give in to nostalgia.” 
Nonetheless, Cinema Paradiso is an 
argument for nostalgia, at least as far as 
nostalgia represents memory and the 
links to one’s past. With its accumulation 


Penn and Teller: anything that can be laughed 


‘Alice (Sandrine Bonnaire), 


at is overcome — even one’s o 


of incidents and details, the movie exerts 
an emotional pull, but that emotion may 
have more to do with how you can fill in 
the blanks of story and character with 
your nostalgia than with your con- 
templation of a fully realized fictional 
world. 

— Jon Garelick 





(Screens Saturday at 7:20 p.m.) 


ICE 

'. This 1969 black and white film by 

Robert Kramer tells it the way it might 

have been: urban guerrilla war in the US. 
— Peter Keough 





(Screens Saturday at 10:15 a.m.) 


At 81 minutes, Patrice Leconte’s 
Monsieur Hire is one of the shortest films 
at the festival; it is also one of the very 
best. A major hit in France this spring, 
Monsieur Hire takes its solid suspense 
plot from a novel by the late Georges 
Simenon and infuses it with psychologi- 
cal depth worthy of an academic study. 

The title character (Michel Blanc) is a 
reclusive tailor whose hostility toward 
other human beings is matched only by 
their dislike of him. The one exception is 
a young 
waitress who lives across the courtyard 
from Hire and who becomes the object of 
his voyeuristic obsession. 

Every evening Hire’s shadowy figure 
stands by the window, looking attentive- 
ly and gecording every detail of Alice’s 
private life. Among hundreds of images 
that fill him with vicarious pleasure, Hire 
sees one that makes him a witness to a 
crime perpetrated by Alice’s boyfriend. 

When Alice discovers Hire’s maniacal 
spying, she decides to play along. Im- 
plicit blackmail is only a part of the 
reason: Alice is clearly drawn to Hire, 
both. flattered by his attention and 
intrigued by his enigmatic personality. 
The sexual tension between the two 














wn demise. 


propels the tight action that ensues. Alice 
tries to divide her loyalty between Hire 
and her boyfriend, but eventually she 
can no longer continue the balancing act, 
and there has to be a loser. 

The visual presence of Hire on screen 
is eerie in a way that counterpoints 
Alice’s simple beauty. His blank, pale 
face (the result of crafty make-up and 
washed-out photography) exudes 
Nosferatu-like sinisterness. Perhaps we 
would like to think of Hire as a criminal 
because he fits our socially conditioned 
image of one. Yet he is only a harmless 
watcher, a man with a great capacity for 
love who, by hiding it from a casual 
onlooker, brings about his own tragic 


end. 
Leconte and Blanc had collaborated on 
five films — all comedies — before 


making their first stab at suspense. 
Looking at the near-perfect result, it’s 
hard to imagine they haven't been 
mastering the nuances of this complex 
genre for years. They're abetted by Denis 
Lenoir’s stunning cinematography, 
especially the pervasive dark colors that 
isolate Hire and Alice from the surround- 
ing world and add mystery to their 
already intense, puzzling relationship. 
— Zbigniew Banas 





(Screens Saturday at 9:40 p.m. and 
Sunday at 7:30 p.m.) 


NEW YEAR'S DAY 


Even Narcissus must have gotten so 
old and tired that he couldn't bear to 
bend over and see his own reflection. 
And Henry Jaglom, an actor/director 
whose films have speculated about one 
topic — himself — is finally approaching 
that welcome point of self-disgust. In his 
latest comedy, he’s on the lam from LA 
because of a broken marriage; depressed, 
he’s returning to New York to start life 
anew. For once, he’s fed up with Henry 
Jaglom, like the rest of us. 

Arriving on New Year's Day, he finds 
his apartment occupied by three young 
women who thought it was all right to 


move out the next morning. The director 
steps aside and focuses on the trio of 
ditzy dames, who are caught in psy- 
chobabbly life crises. Earthy and talented 
Lucy (Maggie Jakobson) is moving to LA 
because of her no-good boyfriend; spacy 
Annie (Gwen Welles) is confused sexual- 
ly, and maternal Winona (Melanie Win- 
ter) wants to have a kid but not a 
husband. There’s some humor in the 
film’s opening sections, but it’s at the 
expense of the women — they prattle 
while Jaglom looks on in chauvinist pity. 
When the supposedly kooky gang of 
zanies shows up for the evening's 
festivities (leering sexologist, swinging 
singles) New Year’s Day becomes too 
realistic. It’s that recurring nightmare 
party, the one where you can’t find the 
door. 

One of the amusements in Jaglom’s 
films is trying to figure out what the 
director deems social satire and what he 
deems wisdom. The punch line is that 
they're both the same, and New Year's 
Day has its intentional and unintentional 
laughs about Relationships. Jaglom pops 
up like a horny cherub commenting on 
the collective psychic caca, wafting in 
and out of self-pity. Eventually he makes 
advances on Lucy, insisting that an affair 
will be an opportunity for rebirth for 
both of them. Maggie Jakobson is in- 
telligent enough to make you impatient 
with the director's skewed vision of 
young women — she and her roommates 
are supposed to be grateful the old goat's 
there. Despite all the self-help bilge, 
Jaglom does have a moment of truth 
when he confesses that “Bullshit is my 
life.” That says it all., 

— Bill Marx 





(Screens Saturday at 7:40 and 10 p.m.) 


THE NIGHT 
OF THE AD EATERS 


Noting that though “Russian steward- 
esses really make you feel all right,” a 
British businessman aboard a jet plane 

Continued on page 18 
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Continued from page 17 

belts out, “I wish they all could be 
Caledonian girls.” A television ad for 
British Caledonian Airways, it’s one of 
the hysterically funny treasures among 
the dozens of entries in The Night of the 
Ad Eaters. A cult event in Paris, the five- 
hour screening of film ads from the 
personal archives of one Jean-Marie 
Bouriscot (whose collection, with more 
than 300,000 items, has earned him a 
place in the Guinness Book of World 
Records) comes to Boston as part of its 


first US tour. 
The items range from high-tech 


fashion clips (the preview screening 
featured part of a survey of Chanel ads) 
to rough-cut Third World ads, from 
graphic mishaps to cinematic wonders. 
Some ads were censored, like a Perrier 
item featuring a -woman’s hand sug- 
gestively caressing a bottle of water that 
uncorks itself and spews forth. Amid this 
onslaught, you are struck by the similari- 
ty of perfume advertising regardless of 
the country of origin, by the frankness of 
French and Belgian condom ads, and by 
the boldness of a British anti-apartheid 
message. A Greenpeace ad declaiming 
the horrors of nuclear radioactivity is 
downright moving. Watching hour upon 
hour of advertising (if it were on 
television in your home, you'd leave the 
room) is both hypnotically monotonous 


and giddying. 
— Robin Dougherty 





(Screens Saturday at midnight at the 
Charles.) 


PENN AND TELLER 
GET KILLED 


The first 10 minutes of Penn and Teller 
Get Killed demonstrate what the two 
black comedy magicians of the title do 
best. On a late-night talk show modeled 
after David Letterman, they breezily 
levitate playing cards and baby dolls and 
send bagels flying into space. An 
awkward cut shows baffled viewers 
groping for a plausible explanation — 
helium? springs? But along with the 
studio audience, we are, delightedly, in 
the know. The magicians and the TV 
camera are upside down: gravity alone 
does the trick. 

Being in on a good joke has the savor 
of omnipotence, even immortality, about 
it. That is the magic of irony: anything 
that can be laughed at is, in effect, 
overcome — even one’s own demise. As 
if to prove that proposition, the mordant- 
ly sleazy Penn (he’s the big one who 
speaks) announces on the same talk 
show that it would be a heckuva lot of 
fun if someone were trying to kill him. So 
the rest of the movie consists of a series 
of attempts on his life, all practical jokes 
concocted either by silent sidekick Teller 
or by himself in the irrepressible duo’s 
unending struggle to one-up the other. 

But brevity is the soul of both magic 
and wit, and belaboring this one gag 
invites the one horror that even laughter 
cannot overcome: boredom. The fake 
killings grow more elaborate but less 
elegant, and the film falls into less than 
deft parodies of various cop and action 
genres. Neither do the personae of the 
pair (Teller is a kind of mute, malicious 
cross between Harpo Marx and Dick 
Cavett; Penn-is like John Candy’s evil 
twin) sustain the long haul. When Teller 
is seemingly riddled on stage by drill bits 
and Penn harangues the audience about 
its insensitivity, or when the pair in- 
stigate Atlantic City casino players to 
throw their money at one another, some 
of the nihilism, sadism, and contempt 
that haunts the duo’s antics sours the 
laughter. 

Director Arthur Penn pretty much goes 
along with the flow, as he has in a dozen 
or so films since.establishing himself as 
an American auteur in 1967’s Bonnie and 
Clyde. A bold stab at outrageousness, but 
in the end P&T merely die. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Saturday at 7 and 9:30 p.m.) 


TWILIGHT OF 
THE COCKROACHES 


Underneath a bike tire rim stands what 
seems to be a tiny animated Martian. 
Actually it’s a girl cockroach — like what 
Tinker Bell would look like if she had 
antennae and two pairs of arms — and 
the camera follows her under the 
floorboards of a kitchen, through grime 
and goo and old bits of food, until she 
very nearly meets her maker thanks to a 
folded newspaper. If that sounds odd, 
wait till you see the rest of Twilight of the 
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Hsia Wen-shi in Rouge of the North: passion and skill 


THE NEW WAVE FROM TAIWAN 


or those looking for a cinematic new wave these days, the Far East seems the 
re likeliest locale and Taiwan one of the hottest prospects. Overthe past decade, 

a number of young filmmakers have produced ambitious, confident works 
with a distinctive style and sensibility. This year’s Boston Film Festival offers an 
uneven selection of seven of these, enough to give you a sense of what such a new 
wave might portend. : 

Probably the most noted and seminal of the Taiwanese directors is Hou Hsiao- 
hsien, whose memoirs.of childhood and adolescence, such as A Time To Live and 
a Time To Die (1986) and A Summer at Grandpa’s (1985), are both brutally realistic 
and sublimely evocative. At his best, he combines the aesthetics of Jerzy Kosinski 
and Marcel Proust in a cinematic style that captures the rhythms of reflection, 
memory, or prayer. 

He’s not at his best, though, in The Boys from Fengkuei (1983) and Daughter 
of the Nile (1987), two of his three festival offerings. (The third, Dust in the Wind, 
was not available for preview.) Boys, an early work, traces the fate of a handful of 
teenagers from a hick town who head for the big city in a boisterous, sordid, and 
doomed effort to make something of their lives. The petty crime, poverty, and fitful 
violence may jar those accustomed to Hollywood's leering and romanticized 
versions of teenage angst. But by dissipating the film’s point of view among a half- 
dozen characters, Hou throws his delicate rhythms off. Although one young boy is 
privileged by recurring flashbacks to his dad's killing a snake or his getting beaned 
by a baseball, the device distracts more than it unifies. 

Daughter of the Nile does have its point of view under control. Unfortunately, 
it’s not Hou’s: he’s clearly helping out on someone else’s project, and his eccentric 
narrative pacing doesn’t do much for what is essentially a melodrama starring 
Taiwanese pop stars. The story of a young girl who tries to keep her motherless 
family together while her beloved, criminal brother does’ his best to tear things 
apart, Daughter does part the suds occasionally for Hou’s moments of Ozu-lik 
stillness. 

Edward Yang is another prime mover in the Taiwanese film renaissance. 
Represented in the festival with The Terrorizers (1986), his sensibility seems more 
akin to the surreal anomie of Michelangelo Antonioni or Roman Polanski. The 
story of the interlocking fates of a disparate group of urban dwellers, The 
Terrorizers studies the hidden workings of desire, art, and fate. A juvenile 
delinquent makes a series of nuisance phone calls, entangling her life with that of 
a reclusive photographer, a novelist, and the novelist’s bureaucratic husband. 
Mixing astonishing imagery with a Kafka-esque climax, this is one of the most 
challenging and haunting films the festival is showing. 

As the work of Hou and Yang indicate, the prevailing genre among Taiwanese 
filmmaking seems to be melodrama, a form given a flamboyant, Hollywood-style 
workout in Rouge of the North (1988). In 1910 Shanghai, Ying-Ti (Hsia Wen-shi), 
a pretty woman from a poor family, is forced into an arranged marriage with a 
wealthy but otherwise disgusting blind invalid. She botches a suicide attempt, 
surviving to become a dissipated, manipulative matriarch Tennessee Williams 
might have been proud of. Director Fred Tan whips this tale of relentless dismay 
and usurped desire into operatic excess; he’s abetted by actress Hsia Wen-shi, who 
portrays four tempestuous decades in the heroine's life with passion and skill. 

Although Tan’s Rouge suggests the Hollywood of Douglas Sirk or Vincente 
Minnelli, it also possesses a quality — a paradoxical combination of overripeness 
and serenity — that seems distinctly Taiwanese. Ventures into other genres seem 
more derivative. Runaway — which was available to local reviewers in a very 
truncated form because of a defective print — seems a solid period picture of 
feudal bandits and kidnapped maidens with significant debts to Akira Kurosawa. 
First Date, directed by Peter Wang, is a comedy about teenagers coming to grips 
with their hormones and the incursion of American pop culture; it’s reminiscent of 
a culturally disoriented John Hughes film. 

The intrusion of American culture is dealt with in more explosive, metaphorical 
terms in Straw Man, about a group of peasants during World War II who come 
across an unexploded American bomb in a rice field. In an odd, occasionally comic 
Sisyphian fable, they carry the bomb around and slap their children a lot. In the 
end they dump it in the sea. A kind of fusion of the Three Stooges and Catch-22, 
Straw Man is probably the most commercialized and least satisfying of the seven 
films available. It was also the winner of the Golden Horse, Taiwan’s equivalent of 
the Oscar, in 1987. Apparently bad taste and commercialism are two imported 
American bombs the Taiwanese have not been able to get rid of. 

* - * 

The Boys of Fengkuei screens Tuesday at 10:35 a.m. and 3:10 p.m. and 
Wednesday at 10:35 a.m. and 3 p.m. 

Daughter of the Nile screens Monday at 10:15 a.m. and Wednesday at 12:45 and 
5:10 p.m. 

Dust in the Wind screens Monday at 12:30 and 5:10 p.m. and Tuesday at 10:20 
a.m. and 2:20 p.m. 

The Terrorizer screens Wednesday at 9:45 p.m. and Thursday at 10:45 a.m. and 
5:10 p.m. 

Rouge of the North screens Tuesday at 7:10 p.m. and Wednesday at 10:30 a.m. 
and 2:40 p.m. 

Runaway screens Wednesday at 10 p.m. and Thursday at 12:20 and 5 p.m. 

Straw Man screens Tuesday at 9:45 p.m. and Wednesday at 1 and 5:30 p.m. 

First Date screens Wednesday at 8 p.m. 

— Peter Keough 








real-life objects. A nightclub, for exam- 
ple, features groups of roaches standing 
and drinking underneath real bottles of 
vodka or sitting with their elbows on the 
rim of a bowl of spaghetti. There’s really 
only about an hour's worth of story — 
something about cockroach genocide — 
inside this about-105 minute film, and 
the conclusion is a bit simple-minded. 
But the film offers a passel of delightful 
animated characters drawn in a variety of 
detail (many of the live-action sequences 
are equally wonderful), not to mention a 
glimpse of Wonderland from one inch off 


the floor. 
— Robin Dougherty 
(Screens Saturday at midnight.) 


URINAL and DICK 


Sergei Eisenstein and Frida Kahlo form 
an ad hoc task force to investigate the 
harassment of gays in contemporary 
Toronto public washrooms. Now that's 
high concept. It’s directed by Canadian 
John Greyson, and it’s playing, ap- 
propriately enough, with Dick, The title 
tells it all. The members in Jo Mendel’s 
cast number in the hundreds, and a 
rapid-fire - montage of their portraits is 
backed by scores of women answering 
such pertinent questions as “What does it 
look like?” (one answer: “A duckbilled 
platypus”) and “Would you want one?” 
(‘It'd be like wearing one of those glasses 
with the fake eyebrows and moustache 
attached”). Raw, witty, anatomically cor- 
rect. 





— Peter Keough 





(Screens Saturday at 12:15 a.m. Dick 
also screens, with Noir et blanc, Wednes- 
day at 10:10 p.m. and Thursday at noon 
and 4:30 p.m.) 


WELCOME IN VIENNA 


Two Jewish refugees from WW2 Vien- 
na make their triumphant return as 
intelligence officers for the occupying US 
Army. Initially idealistic and vaguely 
Marxist, they are soon soured by the city 
whose evil ways remain unchanged even 
after the Nazis are ousted. Like the film's 
heroes, Austrian director Axel Corti’s 
1986 black and white allegory of history, 
power, and responsibility starts out with 
energy and good intentions but drifts 
into predictability, dullness, and 
platitudes. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Saturday at noon and 4:30 
p.m.) 


SUNDAY 


THE BIG DIS 


Directors Gordon Ericksen and John 
O’Brien bring their own brand of rap 
filmmaking to a comic examination of 
sexual and racial relations in the suburbs. 
Includes music by Salt n’ Pepa and L.L. 
Cool J. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Sunday at 9 p.m. and Tuesday 
at 7:30 p.m.) 


DOC’S KINGDOM 
In Robert Kramer's 1987 90-minute 
prequel to Route One/USA, Doc lives 
where all existential loners live — on the 
edge. In this case, the edge is the desolate 
industrial waterfront of Lisbon, where 
the 46-year-old Doc holes up in a small 
cinderblock and sheetmetal structure, 
drinks heavily, writes his annual letter to 
his old girlfriend in the States, and 
ruminates on his past as a political radical 
and jailbird. All this while he isn’t 
working at the lotal hospital signing 
death certificates and diagnosing ter- 
minal illnesses. Meanwhile, his long-lost 
son is making his way from New Jersey 
to find the father he never knew he had. 
There’s a lot unresolved in the rela- 
tionship between father and son and in 
the vague political threats made against 
Doc. But then, the movie is all mood — it 
wants to twist your arm until you cry 
“Art!” At least it’s leavened by Paul 
Mclsaac’s droll performance as Doc, by 
the photography, and by the spare, 
evocative score by Barre Phillips. 
— Jon Garelick 





Cockroaches. Written and directed by time. 


Japanese filmmaker Hiroaki Yoshida, 
this film features a quirky combination of 
live action and animation (it’s nothing 
like Who Framed Roger Rabbit) that's 
funny and visually engaging at the same 


What's charming is the creation of a 
cockroach kingdom, in which animated 
cockroach characters (the principals, 
strange to say, are blandly drawn and 
have Caucasian features) cavort among 


(Screens Sunday at 5 p.m.) 


A DRY WHITE SEASON 
and MAPANTSULA 


The resurgence of grim headlines from 














South Africa once again reproaches the 
movies for their neglect. Except for 1987's 
commercially and critically disastrous 
Cry Freedom (the following year’s more 
modest, ‘honest, and painful A World 
Apart was buried by timid distributors), 
nothing has been done — except, per- 
haps, for Lethal Weapon II's use of 
Afrikaner heavies as clay pigeons. 

This year’s Boston Film Festival rec- 
tifies that situation somewhat by show- 
ing two films — A Dry White Season and 
Mapantsula — set in South Africa and 
confronting apartheid. Both overcome 
the chief criticism leveled at Richard 
Attenborough’s Cry Freedom — _ its 
dullness. But only one, Mapantsula, 
avoids the more insidious objections to 
Attenborough’s film — its whitewashing 
of the problem, both in having a white 
hero and in its depiction of apartheid’s 
black victims as helpless martyrs (flaws 
shared by another white version of 
another country’s racism, Mississippi 
Burning). 

Based on the novel by Andre Brinks, A 
Dry White Season, like the non-fictional 
Cry Freedom, tells the story of a South 
Afrigan white bourgeois forced to con- 
front the evil of the system that supports 
his way of life. Schoolteacher Ben du Toit 
(Donald Sutherland) watches as, in rapid 
succession, his black gardener’s 10-year- 
old-boy, the gardener himself, and the 
gardener’s wife are variously butchered 
by South African security forces during 
the 1976 Soweto uprising. Like the real- 
life Donald Woods of Cry Freedom, du 
Toit at first denies what's happening and 
then insists there’s nothing to be done. 
His common decency at last overcomes 
his desire for stability and his fear for his 
family’s security, and he turns to barrister 
Marlon Brando — al! 300-plus pounds of 
him. y 

In a tour de force performance that 
recalls all the great fat men of the screen 
— Svdney Greenstreet, Orson Welles, 
even a little bit of Dom DeLuise — 
Brando conducts an inquest into the 
killings, treating the government's cover- 
up with exquisitely orchestrated con- 
tempt. But the South African legal system 
will not vield justice: the cynical Brando 
is astounded as the case is dismissed. Du 
Toit is bereft of his job and his wife, and 
gunshots shatter the tranquility of his 
home in the dead of night. 

Directed by’ Euzhatr Palev, a black 
woman, A Dry White’ Season goes far 
beyond Crv Freedom in its depiction of 
black suffering. Neither does it limit itself 
to stereotvping its black characters as 
either saints or victims: Stanley (played 
by exiled South African actor Zakes 
Mokae),.a gruff cab driver who aids du 
Toit, can be crass and insensitive as well 
as heroic. But Palcy does succumb to 
typical Hollywood reductionism, person- 
ifving all the cruelty and injustice in 
one heinous character, Special Branch 
Captain Stolz (jiirgen Prochnow). 
When this scapegoat is cut down by a 
vigilante’s bullet, the audience can en- 
joyhe illusion that something has been 
done. 

Despite its flaws, A Dry White Season 
achieves genuine eloquence when a 
would-be informer, tortured into giving 
false witness, turns on his tormentors in 
the court room and says “No.” Ma- 
pantsula, made semi-secretly in South 
Africa and subsequently banned by that 
country, believes that the story of that 
man and those like him is the real South 
African story. In this film that man is 
Panic (played by Thomas Mogotlane, 
who also wrote the script with director 
Oliver Schmitz), and he doesn’t seem a, 
likely hero. A dandy, a thief, and a bully, 
‘he brutalizes his girlfriend and causes her 
to lose her job as a housemaid for a 
snooty white lady. When she turns to a 
politically active friend for help in getting 
satisfaction from her former employer, 
Panic jealously seeks the man _ out. 
Inexorably, he is drawn into a confronta- 
tion with his country’s political realities 
and his own responsibility 

Unlike Cry Freedom and:even A Dry 
White Season, Mapantsula presents the 
black community not just as a screaming, 
brutal backdrop of oppression against 
which white people can discover their 
consciences, but as a vital culture where 
real people live. As in Perry Henzel’s The 
Harder They Come (1973), music in- 
vigorates Panic's life, granting his petty 
criminality an allure of nobility that 
distracts him from the greater criminality 
of the system in control. But ultimately, a 
glimpse at a time, he perceives the evil, 
and because the picture is shrewdly 
structured circularly, the audience shares 
that gradual realization. 

Beginning with Panic's incarceration 
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Romero: a man who confronts tyranny not as an agitator but as a peacemaker 
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Unni: you suspect something profound has passed. 


on unknown charges with a group of 
black activists, the film repeatedly 
flashes back to the circumstances leading 
up to that event. As each piece of the past 
falls in place, we learn what Panic did, 
and what he would not do, and both he 
and we discover his true nature in the 
final scene as he utters his triumphant 
Non serviam. Unlike A Dry White 
Season, in which tragedy and responsi- 
bility are in the end contained by 
formula, Mapantsula does not make this 
awareness easy for its hero — or its 
audience. 

— Peter Keough 





(Dry screens Sunday at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Nickelodeon and Monday at 7:20 p.m. at 
Copley Place. Mapantsula screens Sun- 
day at 12:45 and 2:50 p.m. and Monday at 
10:30 a.m. and 3:10 p.m.) 





EAT A BOWL OF TEA 


Young Ben Loy (Russell Wong) is one 
of thousands of Chinese-Americans 
fresh out of uniform at the end of World 
War II and eager to cash in on the 
American dream. But Ben’s dad (Victor 
Wong) has plans for him too, and in short 
order Ben finds himself in an arranged 
marriage and a demanding job. The 
pressure leaves him impotent except 
when he visits Washington (maybe it’s 
the monuments), and his childlessness 
begins to disrupt the community. Wayne 
Wang's homage to the Hollywood screw- 
ball comedy dilutes the pungent detail 
that gave his Chan Is Missing its kick; it’s 
a tepid brew of poorly blended clichés. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Sunday at 10:10 p.m. and 
Monday at 10 a.m. and 2:40 p.m.) 


FROM HOLLYWOOD 
TO DEADWOOD 


Director Rex Pickett’s 1988 debut film 
‘combines the buddy, detective, and road 
genres all for a budget under $1 million. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Sunday at 9:50 p.m. and 
Thursday at I and 3:10 p.m.). 


HIGH FIDELITY 


Allan Miller, the man who brought us 
the Academy Award-winning documen- 
tary From Mao to Mozart: Isaac Stern in 
China, encores with the Guarneri String 
Quartet, presenting a record of the 
fabulous longhaired four on tour. In- 
cludes hits by Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Schubert. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Sunday at 12:30 and 5:20 p.m. 
and Monday at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m.) 


OF MEN AND ANGELS 


Mike O’Donahue has problems: not 
only is he a writer too raw to get 
published, he’s also a cab driver too soft 
to take money from fares. When he 
adopts a down-on-his-luck Irish writer, 
his Salvadoran girlfriend (Theresa 
Saldana) takes him to task for his charity 
and ambitions. Somehow, everyone ends 
up on the 10 o'clock news. In a way, 
director William Farley suffers the same 
failings as his hero: with the best of 
intentions, he spreads his resources too 
thin, and the film touches on every cause 
from Central America to Northern Ire- 
land. It’s not that his heart isn’t in the 
right place; it’s just in too many places at 
the same time. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Sunday at 3:15 p.m. and 


Tuesday at 10 a.m. and 2:50 p.m.) 


ROMERO 


At the beginning of 
creation of the life of E] 
martyred archbishop Oscar 
there’s an ominous sound of chopper 
blades that signals an omnipresent mili- 
tary presence. It’s a presence that Romero 
(Raul Julia) would like to ignore, prefer- 
ring to think that the Church's influence 
is outside the sphere ot politics. Nonethe- 
less, he’s soon caught up in the winds ot 
disturbance, and Romero traces the story 
of the mild-mannered cleric who, be 
cause of the political terrorism he wit 


Romero, a re 
Salvador's 
Romero 


nessed, went on to become an undaunted 
mouthpiece against violence in his coun 
trv's civil war. In 1980, while celebrating 
Mass, Archbishop Romero was_as- 
sassinated, presumably by a gunman of 
the Salvadoran army. 

Written by John Sacret Young (creator 
of the television show China Beach) and 
financed by a number of Catholic or- 
ganizations, the film is less. a character 
study than a’chronicle of Romero's life. 
Raul Julia, in a superb performance, plays 
Romero as a studious fellow, so much of 
a mouse that it’s a surprise when he 
raises his voice. His Romero is apolitical, 
referring to the local liberation 
theologists, the priests who actively 
encourage the poor to organize, as 
“subversives.”” When Romero is named 
archbishop, the choice is said to be a 
compromise. Romero, everyone thinks, 
will not challenge the status quo. 

Romero opens in 1977 during El 
Salvador’s presidential elections. 
Peasants traveling into the city to vote 
are fired on by the national guard, and 
soldiers massacre a number of unarmed 
civilians during a carnival in the center of 
San Salvador. Soon afterward, the 
archbishop’s close friend Father Grande, 
who has publicly spoken out against 
these events, is shot down in cold blood. 
It’s this death that provokes Romero's 
first public act — the staging of a huge 
funeral for the slain priest and the boy 
and old man who were killed with him. 

Faced with the continued killing and 
torture of priests and the fate of the 
“disappeared” — civilians taken away by 
the notorious Salvadoran death squads 
and later found dead on trash heaps — 
Romero is forced by his conscience to 
wear the vestments of liberation the- 
ology. Whether he’s searching for the 
missing Minister of Agriculture or nego- 
tiating his own release from prison, his 
motives are less political than human- 
itarian, and the portrait that emerges is of 
a man who confronts tyranny not as an 
agitator but as a peacemaker. 

Continued on page 20 
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Continued from page 21 
Julia’s performance is com- 
plemented by a fine supporting 
cast — Richard Jordan as. Father 
Grande, Ana Alicia as the wife of 
the disappeared Minister of 
Agriculture, Harold Gould as her 
father. The film also benefits 
from director John_ Duigan’s 
predominantly evenhanded 
treatment of a straightforward 
screenplay, detailed as it is with 
emotion-laded events. Like the 
covert actions it depicts, much of 
Romero takes place at night, but 
the film sheds light on a man 
whose courage and power his 
enemies had tried to obscure. 
— Robin Dougherty 





(Screens Sunday at 7:40 p.m.; 
also Thursday at 8 p.m. in a 
benefit at the Charles.) 


RORRET 


Lou Castel, looking anemic, 
plays the proprietor of a mov- 
iehouse that shows only horror 
films. (His name, Rorret, is “ter- 
ror” spelled backward.) He sits 
behind the screen, peeking 
through a red curtain to note the 
reactions of young women in the 
audience; then he follows them, 
makes their acquaintance, and 
kills them. The woman who 
breaks the pattern (Patrizia 
Punzo) is the one who, like him, 
identifies completely with the 
characters she sees on the screen 
(and with the ones she plays — 
she’s an actress). 

Fulvio Wetzl’s film is_ like 
Matador without the style or the 
humor, and featuring a glaringly 
bad performance from Castel, 
who's done wonderful work. in 
Marco Bellocchio’s movies, The 
clips we see from Rorret’s re- 
pertory are re-enacted scenes 
from frightening movies (Psycho, 
Strangers on a Train, Peeping 
Tom, Dial ‘M’ for Murder, The 
Innocents, and — less famous 
and less frightening — Prem- 
inger’s Bunny Lake Is Missing) 


with Italian actors and banal 
technique and. new titles. 
Evidently Wetzl couldn’t get per- 
mission to include the original 
footage; maybe he should have 
taken the hint: 

— Steve Vineberg 





(Screens Sunday at 3 p.m.) 


ROUTE #1 USA 


Emigré US filmmaker Robert 
Kramer takes a _ four-hour 
odyssey down Route One, using 
the actor Paul Mclsaac as an alter 
ego to record his responses. 
Casting himself as a latter-day 
Whitman, Kramer comes across 


as unbearably pompous, and he- 


condescends to the Americans he 
encounters; in one scene, 
Mclsaac, wandering into a bingo 
hall, clucks sympathetically 
about how sad their lives must be 
if this game is their prime enter- 
tainment. You may want to 


strangle Kramer when he shows - 


you a pro-corporal-punishment 
sermon in a Baptist church and an 
anti-abortion. demonstration 
outside a feminist health clinic 
and then has Mclsaac pace back 
and forth, muttering angrily that 
everything in the US is just the 
same as it was when he left in the 


late ‘70s — as if we cared about ° 


his exasperation or his dis- 
illusionment. Anyway, who 
wants to listen to the observa- 
tions of a man who doesn’t notice 
any changes in the American 
social landscape over the last 
decade? 

— Steve Vineberg 





(Screens Sunday at 7 p.m.) 


THE SINGING 
DETECTIVE 


Dennis. Potter's astonishing, 
six-part serial may be one of the 
greatest things ever presented on 
television. Michael Gambon is 
superlative as P.E. Marlow, a 


writer of pulp-detective fiction 


confined to a hospital ward with 
an attack of arthritic psoriasis that 
has covered his body in itching, 
burning sores. To maintain his 
sanity, he reworks the plot of one 
of his cheap paperback thrillers 
in his head, but his mind keeps 
drifting back to his memories of 
growing up as a boy in wartime 
England, and his vindictive fan- 
tasies of his ex-wife (Janet 
Suzman). 

These memories and _ halluci- 
nations, frequently accompanied 
by the ‘30s and ‘40s pop music 
that Potter loves, skip back and 
forth across time and space with 
the ease of free association. But 
the film’s pleasure and power 
come from seeing those shards of 
consciousness come together in a 
way that makes.sense of Marlow. 
The six-hour length. gives the 
work a freedom that television 
serials can share with great nov- 
els: to make you feel you've lived 
the life being described. With 
Patrick Malahide, Bill Paterson, 
Alison Steadman. 


— Charles Taylor 





(Screens Sunday at 1 p.m.) 


Local filmmakers Bill Rothman 
and Kitty Morgan collaborated 
with Indian auteur G. Aravindan 
in this tale of an American 
exchange student. who develops 
an ambiguous relationship with a 
poor local boy. The combination 
of sensibilities‘and-the dramatic 
lapses of Rothman and Morgan's 
script allow Aravindan to indulge 
in his numinous imagery. The 
effect is vague and cumulative; 
by the end you suspect some- 
thing profound has passed, but 
you can only describe it in 
banalities. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Sunday at 1:15 and 
5:20 p:m.) 
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MONDAY 


AMERICAN 
BLUE NOTE 


For his feature film debut, 
director Ralph Toporoff 
dramatized his weekend job as a 
musician in a jazz band. Learn 
why he decided to take up 
filmmaking instead. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Monday at 8 p.m. and 
Tuesday at 10:15 a.m. and 3 p.m.) 


A FEW DAYS 
WITH ME 


A wealthy matriarch sends her 
terminally bored son to the 
provinces to tend one of her 
department stores and work out 
his ennui. He begins an affair 
with a housemaid (Sandrine Bon- 
naire), detects some irregularities 
in the store’s finances, and de- 
scends into. an underworld of 
increasingly cute lowlife 
characters. Claude Sautet’s 1988 
comedy promises some of the 
inventive exuberance of Bertrand 
Blier but gets immersed in the 
kind of tedious relationships and 
superficial melodrama that got 
the film’s hero bored in the first 
place. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Monday at 7:40 p.m. 
and Tuesday at 12:40 and 5 p.m.) 


FORCED MARCH 


The fate of Jews in World War 

Il Hungary is the subject of this 

film within a film by US director 
Rick King. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Monday at 7 p.m, and 
Tuesday at 12:10 and 5 p.m.) 


GIRL FROM HUNAN 


In “the* most “harrowing se- 
quence of Girl “from Hunan, 
which is set in turn-of-the-cen- 
tury China, a young woman is 
stripped and drowned by her 
fellow villagers for the sin of 
committing adultery. Her pun- 
ishment comes viciously and-fast, 
determined only, it seems, by 
arbitrarily enforced ‘clan rules.” 
Such barbaric injustice may re- 
mind us of the recent slaughter in 
Beijing of political protesters, but 
Girl from. Hunan addresses a 
different kind of suppression : the 
rigid demands a community can 
impose on its own members and 
the dangers of defying cultural 
mores. ; 

Directed by a woman and a 
man from the Beijing Film 
Academy, U Lan and Xie Fei, Girl 
from Hunan is especially con- 
cerned with women’s suffering. 
Foot-binding, breast-wrapping, 
childbirth, arranged. marriages, 
and the endless labor of food 
preparation and caretaking are all 
addressed in the film with a 
matter-of-factness that evokes a 
queasy dread. 

But for all its horrible solemni- 
ty, Girl from Hunan remains 
extremely watchable. The murky 
blue and green exterior shots are 
mesmerizing, and the straight- 


forward plot trips along at a 
dizzying pace. Based on ‘the 
classic Chinese novel Xiao Xiao, 
the movie recounts 15 years in 
the life of a young woman who is 
married to a two-year-old and 
must care for him in addition to 
maintaining other family 
responsibilities. Xiao Xiao (Na 
Renhua) struggles to put up with 
this confining role, experiencing 
confusion, indignities, and 
temptations along the way. Per- 
haps her most quizzical en- 
counter occurs on a trip to town 
where she spots a group of so- 
called “girl students,” young 
women in loose blouses and 
cropped hair who move about 
freely, unbound by clan ties. 
“They say it’s‘called freedom,” 
scoff Xiao Xiao’s relatives when 
she tells them about the girl 
students. Xiao Xiao is angered by 
the teasing, but she can’t express 
her frustration in the face of 
community censure. Girl from 
Hunan, which emerged from the 
New Chinese Cinema move- 
ment, is one effort at the breaking 
of silences. 
— Elizabeth Pincus 





(Screens Monday at 9:50 p.m.) 


|, MADMAN 


The old art (or, in this case, 
schlock) versus reality chestnut 
gets an inept though lighthearted 
run-through in this low-budget 
thriller. A woman finds that the 
grisly murders she reads about in 
a novel entitled | Madman are 
being re-enacted in real life. Her 
cop boyfriend is of no heip in 
putting the pieces together. 
Neither is the scriptwriter; what 
begins as hip parody curdles into 
labored contrivance sparked at 
the end by eye-catching irrele- 
vant special effects. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Monday at 12:45 and 
5:20 p.m.) 


* MILK AND HONEY 


This schizoid Canadian film 
starts out like your usual social- 
service messagé, what with a 
young and attractive Jamaigan 
woman, Joanna, leaving her child 
to take up work as a nanny in 
Toronto, where she falls into the 
clutches of a penny-pinching 
white couple and the strong arms 
of Immigration. There’s even the 
obligatory scene of yuppie 
bashing — Joanna calls the over- 
achieving mom a bitch when the 
woman threatens to call in the 
feds. But with the arrival of 
Lyman Ward (Ferris. Bueller's 
dad) as Adam, a married English 
prof Joanna has to fight off at 
knife -point, Milk and Honey 
becomes a silly male menopausal 
fantasy, the story of a run-down 
Adam stumbling into paradise. 

Ward's worn face, which has as 
many nooks and crannies as a 
Newport mansion, and his crest- 
fallen slump easily win him the 
festival’s David Janssen Award 
for Most Burnt-Out Middle-Aged 
White Male (Henry Jaglom comes 
in second). After fleeing Joanna’s 
blade, Ward shows up, sans wife, 
as the principal of the grammar 
school that her son is attending 
illegally. Reunited with Joanna, 











On the Black Hill: a three-generation saga 





Ward is in the quivering throes of 
a love-that-dares-not-squeak-its- 
name, making endless goo-goo 
eyes of contrition. Longing to 
wrap his arms around her, he 
ends up with a six-pack instead. 
Joanna doesn’t buy Adam’s 
change from the bestial until he’s 
thrown into the slammer fighting 
for her son, but once the schlep 
taps the milk of loving kindness, 
he gets his Jamaican honey. 
Highly recommended for men in 
mid-life crisis — all others should 
pass. 

— Bill Marx 





(Screens Monday at 12:10 and 
4:30 p.m.) 


RELIGION, INC. 


There’s one neat idea in Daniel 
Adams's film Religion, Inc.: the 
casting of George Plimpton as, in 
his own words, “the Lord.” Ap- 
pearing on just-fired adman 
Morris Codman’s television 
screen, He stands on a tennis 
court and talks to Morris “as one 
Ivy Leaguer to another.” When 
Morris tries to switch the chan- 
nel, God/Plimpton volleys the 
remote-control signals with his 


racquet. 

The film doesn’t sustain the 
promise of its quirky opening. 
God tells Morris to start his own 
business, and Morris realizes that 
selling religion is the quickest 
way to make an easy buck. He 
starts a church based on the 
premise that selfishness and god- 
liness aren’t mutually exclusive. 
The latter-day Elmer Gantry 
signs on a philosophy PhD- 
turned-janitor as the charismatic 
Dr. Ian Clarity, and before you 
can say “Jim and Tammy Bak- 
ker,” all of Wall Street has joined 
the Preferent Church (so called, 
as the film explains it, because 
followers prefer their own point 
of view). 

Adams, formerly creative di- 
rector of an ad agency, makes his 
directorial debut with this film. 
He wrote the script with producer 
Michael Mailer, son of writer 
Norman, and the two have cor- 
ralled Tama Janowitz, Jerzy 
Kosinski, and former boxing 
champ Jose Torres into contribut- 
ing cameos, Trouble is, Adams's 
satire is too broad to shed any 
new light on the old ideas. It’s 
pointless to make fun of the 
Bakkers or Jimmy Swaggart 


when they're doing such a good 
job of it themselves. 
— Robin Dougherty 


production of The Beggar's 
Opera. 


— Peter Keough 





(Screens Monday at 10 p.m. and 
Tuesday at 12:30 and 4:30 p.m.) 


TANGO BAR 


In a departure from his role as 
Father Romero, Raul Julia dances 
his way through a history of the 
tango and a love triangle in this 
1988 Argentine/Puerto Rican 
production directed by Marcos 
Zurinaga. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Monday at 9:40 p.m. 
and Wednesday at 12:15 and 4:30 


p.m.) 


TUESDAY 


CHORUS OF 
DISAPPROVAL 


_ Michael Winner directed this 
adaptation of the play by Alan 
Ayckbourn; Jeremy Irons stars as 
the timid widower whose life is 
transformed after he takes on the 
part of the rakish hero in a local 


(Screens Tuesday at 10 p.m.) 


DEBAJO DEL MUNDO 
This odd Argentine/Polish 
production relates the real-life 
ordeal of a Jewish family who 
eluded the Nazis for years largely 
by hiding in cellars and holes in 
the ground. Although earnest 
and at times moving, it manages 
neither to re-create the raw ex- 
perience nor shape it into dra- 
matic form. And this failure is 
made patent when, at the end, 
one of the actual survivors is 
interviewed: his few words vastly 
exceed in emotional impact all 
the somber fumbling that has 

come before. 
— Peter Keough 





(Screens Tuesday at 8 p.m. and 
Wednesday at 10 a.m. and 2:15 
p.m.) 


ON THE BLACK HILL 


In this three-generation saga of 
a Welsh farm family (from the 


novel by Bruce Chatwin), first- 
time director Andrew Grieve uses 
the harsh beauty of the hill 
country between Wales and Eng- 
land as a metaphor for a kind of 
life that is its own redemption 
(the farm is called “The Vision” 
and a passage from Revelation 
serves as prologue and refrain). 
But the imagery is no less beaut- 
iful for that, and though the 
leisurely, episodic storytelling 
can be lopsided, the movie also 
manages to be genuinely affect- 
ing. 

After following the pre-WW1 
courtship and early family life of 
an embittered Heathcliff-like 
Welsh tenant farmer (Bob Peck) 
and his English wife (Gemma 
Jones), the story takes leaps in 
time through the lives of their 
twin sons (Mike and Robert 
Gwilym), bachelors who main- 
tain the farm, and their isolation, 
into old age. The Gwilyms bring 
some fine shadings to their per- 
formances — we watch the man- 
nerisms of youth become the tics 
of old age. And they have at least 
one remarkable scene together. 
One night during WW2, from the 
small bedroom window of their 

Continued on page 22 
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TRY SOMETHING 


NEW! 


THIS 
FALL! 


BODY /MIND WORKOUT 
Our new class designed to free you from stress 
while toning your body. 


DANCE 
“one of the best ways to workout. The movements provide 
total toning and help relieve everyday stresses and strain . . . 
your body can be strong, lithe and graceful at any age.’’ 
—Harper’s Bazaar, 


Aug. ’89 





Choose from Ballet, Modern, Jazz, Tap 
Beginning - Professional Levels 


NEW THIS FALL! 


Belly Dancing— Tone those Tummies 
Shag Dancing—the latest dance craze-dance the night away 
Ballroom Dancing—partner dancing is back-step out with confidence 
Self Defense for Women—overcome fear, learn how to protect yourself 
Children’s Dance Classes—for pre-schoolers through teens 

PLUS: The best low impact aerobics classes in town, 
Nautilus, Lifecycles, Stairmasters, Free Weights and more! 


FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 





KENMORE SQ. 
266-5643 


492-4680 





THE BEST TEACHERS AT THE BEST PRICES 


COPLEY SQ. 
536-3377 


CAMBRIDGE WATERTOWN SQ. 
926-2700 


” (Programs and facilities vary with location) 


NEWTON/WELLESLEY 
237-6465 
(Across from Grossman's at 
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LET’S TWIST, 


The Big E—New England's 
Great State Fair since 1917— 
continues to bring you all kinds 
of entertainment, all kinds of 
fun in 1989. 


Ax Il kinds of 
excitement for 

so little! This year, there are 
more attractions than ever, 
including big name stars 
performing live, on stage. And, all 
shows are FREE with your low 
admission price! 





The Sauerkrauts, the best 
German Oompah Show Band this 
Side of Munich (Sept. 13-24). 
A&Il kinds of action! 
The action is always non-stop at 
The BigsE. There's Joie 
Chitwood’s Thrill Show, 
sponsored by Budweiser; 
squeal with delight as 
Robinson’s Racing Pigs tear 
around the track; and you'll be 
amazed at the hurdles and twists 
of Kurt Thomas’ Gymnastics 








Ax Il kinds of music! Every day, The Big E 


has planned terrific free concerts for you. The 
impressive line-up of top musical celebrities at the 
Miller High Life Bandshell includes Chubby 
Checker, the King of the Twist (Sept. 13-15). Also 
performing will be Myron Floren & His 
Orchestra, from the Lawrence Welk Show (Sept 
16-18); Jim Ed Brown & Helen Cornelius, one 
of the top country duos (Sept. 19-21); Tanya 
Tucker, the dynamic music superstar (Sept. 
22-24); The McCarters, a fresh new trio (Sept. 
13-18); and The Four Preps, singing the tunes 
you remember (Sept 19-24). 

Appearing at Milk’s Music Caravan will be 
Atchafalaya—a hot Cajun band (Sept. 13-24) and 
Canyon— with their high energy Texas sounds 
(Sept. 13-24). 

Also look for The Ferko String Band, 
straight from the Philadelphia Mummers Parade, 
with their dramatic costumes and foot-tapping 
music (Sept. 16, 17, 23, 24). ® > 
And, vou won't believe 
your ears when you hear 


America Show, sponsored by 
Adolph Coors Co. There are thrills galore along 
the fabulous Magic Midway. And you won't want 
to miss the quick-stepping marchers in our daily 
parade at 4:30. 


AX II kinds of animals! The Eastern 
States Exposition Horse Show has been 
expanded to ten full days (Sept. 13-17, 20-24). 
These exceptional displays of equestrian skill and 
beauty are always FREE in The Big E’s Coliseum. 
Plus, there is a wide variety of prize-winning 
livestock on exhibit and in competition. And, kids 
of all ages will enjoy the Freihofer’s Petting Zoo. 


AwII kinds of circus magic! The Big E 
Circus, sponsored by Coca-Cola, is under the 
Big Top for the first time ever! Thrill to top 
international acts, like flying trapeze artists, 
performing elephants, bareback riders, aerialists, 
clowns, and much, much more! Look for the 

Big Top tent near the Giant Slide. 


Big E Time is here! 


> There's so much to do and see, 
you'll want to come back again 


and again! 


GA! N EC mM 


e Like we did last year! 


New England's Great State Fair! 
Now through September 24. West Springfield, MA 











Continued from page 21 
stone farmhouse, they see light 
on the black horizon and realize 
that Coventry is being bombed. 
As they watch the throbbing 
glow from over the hills, they 
might be looking at emanations 
from the dark side of the moon. 
— Jon Garelick 





(Screens Tuesday at 9:30 p.m. 
and Wednesday at 10:15 a.m. and 


3:15 p.m.) 


SHELL SHOCK 


Two Israeli soldiers confront 
the title affliction in a hospital 
ward. Director Yoel Sharon (no, 
not that Sharon) based the film 
on his own wartime experiences, 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Tuesday at 1 and 5:15 
p.m.) é 


THE WHISPERERS 


Edith Evans won the New 
York Film Critics prize and an 
Academy Award nomination fot 
her perforfmance as an aban- 
doned old woman who listens to 
the bats in her belfry. Bryan 
Forbes directed this 1967 British 
adaptation of Robert Nicolson’s 
novel Mrs. Ross. 

— Peter Kedeghi 





(Screens. Tuesday at 10:15 p.m. 
and Thirsday at 10:15 a.m. and 
2:50 p.m.) 


WINDOW SHOPPING 


Chantal Akerman’s Window 
Shopping is a cream puff of a 
movie, a frothy musical filled 
with nubile women in stylish 
bobs and rakish fellows oozing 
that Belmondo je ne sais quoi. 
The rollicking. song-and-dance 
numbers are easy on the eyes, but 
the real treat of Window Shop- 
ping is Akerman’s attitude: seer- 
ingly, drop-dead cynical. After 
squirming through Poe a 
and When. Harry Met Sally ... 
was delighted to watch pend 
skewer the very institutions — 
marriage and capitalism — that 
those blockbusters celebrate. 

Window Shopping (1986) un- 
folds as a splashy tale of melo- 
dramatic entanglement . and 
doomed yearnings. The story, set 
in the depths ofa glitzy European 
shopping mall, focuses on the 
love affair between Robert, a 
young storekeeper, and Lili, the 
owner of a hair salon, as well as 
the dalliance between Lili and a 
wealthy benefactor, and Robert's 
subsequent courtship of Mado, 
Lili’s employee. Yes, it’s a messy 
scenario, and an omnipresent 
chorus of jeunes filles and jeunes 
hommes keeps popping up to 
offer deadpan musical commen- 
tary on the vagaries of romantic 
love. The effect is part soap 
opera, part Shakespearean 
tragedy, and part screwball com- 
edy — though the film is all-the- 
while satirizing a culture that 
makes women into decorous 
commodities. 

The men in Window Shopping 
talk of acquiring respectable 
wives, discreet mistresses, busi- 
ness expansions. The women, on 
the other hand, are looking for 
love. But Akerman throws a 
wrench into this hoky cliché of 
mismatched dreams by exposing 
the disenchantment of some of 
her characters. They are not all 
deluded. For example, Lili 
(Bernadette Peters look-alike 
Fanny Cottencgon) gazes straight 
into the camera while she sings a 
gooey ballad for her fawning 
sugar daddy. She is taunting us, it 
seems, for believing that love is 
anything other than a financial 
transaction. 

In Window Shopping, 
Akerman succeeds in doing what 
Pedro Almodévar failed to ac- 
complish with Women on the 
Verge of a Nervous Breakdown: 
she makes a truly subversive film 
using a wacky cast and a color- 
drenched, madcap storyline. 
Akerman is rarely this buoyant 
— indeed, she is renowned for 


her grim and painstaking ap- 
proach, as in the nearly four- 
hour-long Jeanne Dielman, 23 
quai du Commerce, 1080 Brux- 
elles (1975). She picks up the pace 
in Window Shopping, though 
plenty of Akerman staples are 
still employed — most notably, 
claustrophobia and pessimism. 
— Elizabeth Pincus 





(Screens Tuesday at 7:45 p.m. 
and Wednesday at 12:30 and 4:50 


p-m.) 


WEDNESDAY 
EMMA'S SHADOW 


A 12-year-old fakes her own 
kidnapping to spite her parents; 
lost in the slums of Copenhagen, 
she meets up with the inevitable 
kindly peasant and learns a 
lesson about life. Danish director 
Soren Kragh-Jacobsen’s _bit- 
tersweet comedy won the 1988 
Cannes Prix de la Jeunesse. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Wednesday at 7 p.m.) 


GHOSTS... 
OF THE CIVIL DEAD 


The thesis of this 1988 film by 
Australian John Hillcoat is in- 
triguing: prisons, it -argues, are 
designed not to rehabilitate in- 
mates but to harden them and 
guarantee their return, thus 
ensuring the survival of the 
police state. Set at the futuristic 
Central Industrial Prison, Ghosts 
evokes anomie with its slick 
visuals, earnest brutality, and 
incantatory soundtrack by Nick 
Cave (he also collaborated on the 
screenplay and plays a small 
role). But the film is noisy, 
incoherent, and pretentious; the 
quality of prison life that it best 
conjures up is tedium. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Wednesday at 7:40 
p.m. and Thursday at 10.a.m. and 
2:15 p.m.) 


NOIRETBLANC  _ 
and DICK 7 


Noir et blanc is an adaptation 
by director Claire Devers ‘of 
Tennessee Williams's Desire and 
the Black Masseuse. For Dick, see 
“Saturday” under Urinal. 

-.— Peter Keough 





(Screens Wednesday at 10:10 
p.m. and Thursday at noon and 
4:30 p.m.) 


THE PLOT 
AGAINST HARRY 


This is the kind of rare 
cinematic find that film festivals 
are all about. Filmed in 1969, Plot 
languished for 20 years before 
director Michael Romer scratched 
together the funding necessary 
for post-production and comple- 
tion. Thus it is almost an item 
from a time capsule, not only in 
its pristine period detail but in 
its return to -an era when in- 
dependent films of originality, 
skill, and authority were not 
uncommon. 

Harry is a good-natured, two- 
bit Jewish bookie who returns 
from a brief stretch in prison to 
find his world in ruins. Tougher 
black and Hispanic upstarts have 
usurped his gambling turf, a 
lovemaking bout ends in chest 
pains, and a congressional com- 
mittee has questions about his 
dealings with the mob. After 
bumping ‘into his ex-wife (liter- 
ally: his ‘Lincoln sideswipes her 
station wagon), Harry decides to 
go straight. He tries to buy his 
way back into the middle class by 
investing in a kosher restaurant, 
underwriting’ his daughter's 
fiancé’s photography career, and 
contributing to the heart fund. 
Only after Dostoyevskian (and 
unwitting) self-sacrifice is he fi- 
nally restored to the somewhat 
venal bosom of his family. 

Romer uses the funky realism 




















of a tamer Mean Streets to relate a 
spiritual odyssey reminiscent of 
' the picaresques of Saul Bellow. A 
master -of the absurd, he in- 
conspicuously builds a. scene to 


its oufrageous, logical conclusion: . 
the scene in which Harry col- ° 
Japses clasping his chest in the - 


middle of a production number 
for the heart-fund telethon is a 
classic. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Wednesday at 9:30 
p.m. and Thursday at 12:45 and 
4:50 p.m.) 


SUMMER 7 
VACATION: 1999 


Set in a Western-style boarding 
school in Japan, Shusuke 
- Kaneko’s Summer Vacation: 1999 
is about the strange events that 
follow the suicide of a schoolboy 
and the reactions of three of his 
friends. who remain at school 
over the summer. There are no 
other people about, and the 
deserted school at night is genu- 
inely eerie. The film’s opening 


scene, in which the prelude tothe . 


suicide is re-enacted, evokes a 
gothic sensibility reminiscent, 

say, of The Turn of the Screw. 
When a new student shows up 
bearing an uncanny resemblance 
to the dead boy, the three friends 
try to find out whether they have 
a ghost or an impostor in their 
midst. Over the course of time, 
the complicated friendships 
among the boys (and between 
each one and the dead student) 
are revealed to be variations of 
teenage crushes and suppressed 
desires. Passion, however, is 
quite absent from the characters 
and from the movie. When the 
gothic elements turn out to be 
substitutions for forbidden feel- 
ings, the film grows inert and. 
never surpasses its adolescent 
sensibility that suicide as revenge 

for spurned love is a. neat idea. 
— Robin Dougherty 





(Screens .Weédnesday~ at 7:20 
p.m. and Thursday at 10:30 a.m. 
and 2:45 p.m.) 










THURSDAY 
THE DYBBUK 


The upfront sentimentality and 
the overwrought, 19th-century- 
style acting in The Dybbuk take 
some getting used to; certainly 
they're not to everyone's taste. 
But this reconstructed film of 
Solomon Ansky’s play, one of the 
most beloved in the Yiddish- 
theater repertory, is a priceless 
document: made in. Poland in 
1937, it’s perhaps the last vestige 
of Polish-Jewish culture. You 
can’t watch the actors — the 
tremulous. dark beauty Lili 
Liliana, the sweetvoiced tenor G. 
Lemberger, the heavily emotive 
principal players Abraham 
Morewski and M. Lipman — 
without thinking of Auschwitz 
and Treblinka. The cold wind of 
history blows through this mov- 
ie. ; 

The story is a kind of doomed 
fairy tale, and it’s quite wonder- 
ful. Sender (Lipman) and Nisn 
(Lemberger), closest of friends 
though they live far from one 
another, take an oath at a holiday 
gathering to marry their first- 
born to each other. But Nisn is 
lost at sea on the way home, and 
Sender's wife dies in childbirth; 
beset by grief, Sender forgets all 
about his promise. By the time 
Nisn’s son Khonnon (L. 
Liebgold), now a rabbinical stu- 
dent, arrives by chance in Send- 

er’s village and falls in love with 
his daughter Leah (Liliana), 
Sender has already made ar- 
rangements for her marriage to 
someone else. Khonnon, drawing 
on the magic of the mystical 
Hebrew text, the Kabbalah, allies 
himself with the powers of dark- 
ness in an attempt to thwart her 
marriage. His efforts cost him his 
life, but after death he returns as 
a dybbuk — an evil spirit — and 
possesses Leah. Then it’s up to 


VALERIE BLIER 








Simon de la Brosse and Charlotte Gainsbourg in The Little Thief: no Truffaut 


the Tsaddik (Morewski), the rab- 
bi who taught both Sender and 
Nisn in their youth, to exorcise 
Khonnon’s ghost. 

Except for some of the sets, 
‘which show the influence of The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, it's hard 
to find any connections between 
The Dybbuk and other movies; 
it’s an anomaly. Yet it’s not just a 
transcribed stage play; the direc- 
tor, Michal Waszynski, gives. it 
some breathing space, visually, 
even though the pacing seems 
murderously slow at times. | 
don’t think: it’s a very good 
movie, but its folk-fable melan- 


choly gets you. As you walk out. 


of the theater, you feel you have 
to shake off the strange dust of a 
remote time. . 
‘— Steve Vineberg 





(Screens Thursday at 7:50 p.m. 
Benefit screening.) 


THE LITTLE THIEF 


Even if you didn’t know that 
The Little Thief was based on a 
story by Francois Truffaut, it'd be 
clear that whoever made it had 
taken a pretty close look at The 
400 Blows, Like Antoine Doinel, 
the protagonist here is an adoles- 
cent who can’t fit in at home or in 
school. . Janine (Charlotte 
Gainsbourg) leaves the 
ramshackle cabin where she lives 
with her uncaring aunt when a 
cache of stolen booty is dis- 
covered behind her bed. She 
heads for the city and gets a job 
as-a maid with a prosperous 
bourgeois family. There she 
begins an affair with Michel 
(Didier Bezace),. an older civil 
clerk who introduces her to 
books and learning, and then 
with Raoul (Simon de la Brosse), 


si PE 








a ne’er-do-well under whose in- 
fluence she returns to her old 
ways. 

The opening scenes, with 
Janine brazenly lifting silk under- 
wear from a fancy ladies’ shop, or 
slipping out of her school uni- 
form and into.a dress and stock- 
ings for a trip to the local cinema, 
have the insouciant charm of 
adolescent rebellion. Yet the 
similarities to The 400 Blows hurt 
the movie, The director, Claude 
Miller, who wrote the script with 
Luc Béraud and Annie Miller, 


' doesn't do a bad job, and the 


movie certainly isn’t terrible. But 
he doesn’t have Truffaut's lyri- 
cism or instinctive empathy; his 
villains are close to stereotypes, 
and Janine barely exists as a 
character. 

Part of this has to do with 
Charlotte Gainsbourg; she’s 
sullen, and her face doesn’t invite 
the camera. Unlike the Antoine 
Doinel of The 400 Blows (as 
opposed to the comic bumbler he 
later became), Janine doesn't 
have the reflectiveness to make 
something of her experience; you 
don’t feel you're watching a 
portrait of the artist as a young- 
ster. The gift Janine receives of a 
camera from a girl she befriends 
in a reformatory is, like the rest of 
The Little Thief, a nod to a talent 
the movie cannot measure up to. 
It’s homage without sensibility. 

— Charles Taylor 





(Screens Thursday ot 7 p.m.) 


LONELY WOMAN 
SEEKS LIFE 
COMPANION 


Made in 1987, this unpreten- 
tious Russian weepie is from 





glasnost’ with love. Soviet film- 
makers are (over?) eager to show 
the underneath that ideological 
tub-thumping there has always 
been the normal amount of hu- 
man suffering, that reds are 
lonely too. And this well-acted 
tale about Klavdia, a desperate, 
unmarried seamstress in her 40s 
who takes: up with an alcoholic 
bum, Valentin, is a melancholic 
variation on Pygmalion painted 
with a Chekhovian rather than 
Shavian brush. Overcoming her 
formidable pride, Klavdia puts 
ads for a companion on tele- 
phone poles, and the scruffy 
Valentin, a former circus per- 
‘former who acts more like a thief 
than a lover, barges in. Given 
love and understanding, Valentin 
turns out to be a drunk with a 
heart of gold, and. the pair's 
unlikely romance progresses de- 


- spite the qualms of neighbors and 


You have to adapt to retro- 
culture shock; throughout the 
film it’s assumed that a woman 
without a man is barely alive, and 
over here any woman in her right 
mind would have called the 
police after aman tried to rob her, 
not think about his rehabilitation. 
But as Klavdia, Irina Kupchenko 
gives a marvelously dry per- 
formance in teary circumstances; 
im fact, her character retains such 
a resolute dignity that she seems 
quite able to live without a 
hubby, a conclusion that the 
movie's bittersweet ending iron- 
ically underscores. 
— Bill Marx 





(Screens Thursday at 10 p.m.) 


SANTA SANGRE 


After a long respite, we get 


more ritual sex, mayhem, and 
mysticism from the master of 
cinema madness, Alejandro 
Jodorowsky (El Topo, The Magic 
Mountain). Jodorowsky and his 
son Axel, who stars in this tale of 
a Mexican serial killer, are sched- 
uled to attend the screenings — 
which promises to be one of the 
festival’s more memorable 
events. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Thursday at 8 and 10 
p.m.) 


SIDEWALK STORIES 


Charles Lane’s feature debut is 
the Chaplinesque tale of a home- 
less artist who teams up with an 
abandoned two-year-old. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Thursday at 7:45 p.m.) 


STORY OF WOMEN 


This new (1989) film by Claude | 


Chabrol looks loaded with issues: 
set in WW2, it’s based on the true 
story of one of the last women 
guillotined in France. Her crime: 
performing abortions. Isabelle 
Huppert stars. 

— Peter Keough 





(Screens Thursday at 9:20 p.m.) 


SWEETIE 


Screened in competition at this 
year’s Cannes Film Festival as the 
offical Australian entry, Sweetie 
elicited a vociferous, though 
largely negative, response from 
the audience. Even seasoned fes- 
tival goers seemed confounded 
by the personal style and subject 
matter of Jane Campion’s feature- 
length debut. 

It's not that Sweetie is a 
particularly complex film; on the 
contrary, Campion abjures many 
of the dramatic and _ technical 
elements that traditionally form 
the backbone of feature films. 

Written by Campion herself 
and autobiographical at heart, 
Sweetie is a sketchy, uncolored 
portrait of a modern family with 
glimpses of love, fear, frus- 
trations, and unfulfilled dreams 
woven unevenly into the film's 
simple fabric. The director makes 
no attempt to expound on the 
relative importance of individual 
scenes; they merely provide clues 
about the characters and their 
relationships. . 

Campion focuses on two sis- 
ters, Kay (Karen Colston) and 
Sweetie (Genevieve Lemon), 
each struggling to find her place 
in society. You're introduced first 
to Kay, a sullen bank clerk whose 
fatalism dominates every aspect 
of her life. Kay decides to get 
married, but it becomes clear that 
the event has generated no 
significant changes in her life- 
style or personality. 

Sweetie, her older sister, is the 
complete opposite of Kay: ef- 
fusive and. free from social con- 
vention. From the first moment 
she appears on screen (as an 
intruder in Kay’s house, about 
half an hour into the film), her 
presence is overwhelming; she’s 
the missing center of gravity. By 
watching Sweetie, you begin to 
understand the sources of ten- 
sions within the family and the 
direction their lives are likely to 
take. So much so that the film 


‘threatens to become a bore. 


_ Campion does her best. She 
switches moods with easy grace, 
and she clearly feels compassion 
for all the central characters. She 
refuses to turn them into helpless 
victims, which would have been 
easy enough given the family’s 
troubles. But there‘s a price to be 
paid for standing above judg- 
ment. This already fragile film 
becomes even more so, to the 
point it’s apt to shatter under the 
inflexible scrutiny of viewers 
looking for something Sweetie 
has no intention of delivering. 
— Zbigniew Banas 





(Screens Thursday at 7:15 and * 


9:45 p.m.) 
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835 Beacon St. 
424-6995 
We Feature the Comedians That 
Made Boston Famous. 


Voted Best of Boston 1984-1987 | 
-Boston Magazine 


The Video Club at 
NYC Jukebox 


275 Tremont Street 617-542-1123 


“Boston's Only Video Dance Bar" 
e Available for Private Parties Tues.-Thur. 
e Appropriate Castal Attire 
-No Jeans or Sneakers 
e Catering for Events is Available 


$6 on Friday & Saturday Nights which 
Includes Admittance to NYC Jukebex. 


HOT SPO 


Boston, MA 451-6999 


Entertainment 


SEVEN 
Nights 


September 27 2 shows « 8 & 
MIKE STERN & BOE 


September 28 2 shows « 8 & 
OR IOHN etie. Sta 


October 12 « 1 show e 8:09 
Polygram Recording Artist 
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o Starttour | Dance Nights & Private 


Parties Available 
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5 Boylston Place 
Boston 423-3832 





9pm-2am. Thursday-Saturday 
$5 Cover-Thursday 
$7 Cover-Friday & Saturday 
| Casual Attire 
Available for Private Parties 
PREMIERE NIGHTCLUB _. Progressive Dance Music 
VNE STREET, BOSTON 262-2424 ; oa x 
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NYC Jukebox is Boston's #1 Night 
Club to Shake, Rattle and Roll. 


Private Parties Arranged 


Thursday through Saturday 8pm-2am 
Thursday-$3 Cover 50's &60's Hits 
Friday & Saturday$6 Shake, Rattle & Roll 


275 Tremont Street 
Boston 542-1123 


COOL SUMMER 
WEDNESDAYS 
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lige) ellere |B PT—life lait 
Dress-Resort Wear 
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No words. No plot. No stars. _ 
And no way to prepare yourself 
for the experience. 


In Chronos, time is sped up, slowed down, and So come see Chronos. 





sped up again. There’s no experience like it. 

Nature and man. New and old. All around you. M : 
The Omni Theater’s huge domed screen and 84 loud . ) ’ 
speakers will challenge your senses. Omni Theate . 


ADVANCE TICKETS areavailable at the box office (cash only) or by calling 523-6664with credit card (Mastercard and 
Visa only with service charge). Reservations cannot be made over the phone on the day of the show. . 
“Chronos” showings: Friday and Saturday 10:00p.m. ; 

“To the limit” showings: Tuesday and Wednesday 11, 1, 2, 3, 7, 8; Thursday 11,12, 3, 7, 8, 9;Friday 11, 12,3, 6, 7, 8, 9,; 
Saturday 11, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8. Garage parking day and evening. 
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FAIR 3 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1989 - 
10:00 A.M. - 4:00 P.M. 


KENMORE SQUARE, BOSTON 


¢ MUSIC * CHILDREN’S ENTERTAINMENT AND CARNIVAL RIDES 
¢ DUNKING BOOTH FEATURING LOCAL PERSONALITIES « FOOD 
e ARTS & CRAFTS +* SIDEWALK SALES « FREE PARKING 


MUSIC BY: 
T.H. & THE WRECKAGE, THE PREMIERS, 
SHE-CRIED, and the B.U. JAZZ ENSEMBLE 




















No Plays 


Continued from page 7 
well as some smoky approxima- 
tions of Weill), and cheap laughs. 
As Brecht himself said, “A theater 
that can’t be laughed’ in is a 
theater to be laughed at.” 
Bogart’s ideas about theater 
may be simpler, and less didactic, 
than Brecht'’s: the truisms uttered 
as the play draws to a close 
include the assertion that theater 
tends to work better if an au- 
dience shows up. But as the 
actors, having laid themselves on - 
the line and then backed away 
from it, pack up to go, one of 
them stops long enough to de- 


". posit in our laps the notion that 


theater can plug you into “other 
worlds, other lives, other ways of 
being.” What she loves about it, 
she declares in sweet crescendo, 
is that “I don’t have. to wait for it 


‘to catch up to what | already 


know.” 

That's Trinity Rep’s.new artis- 
tic director, eyeing Providence. 
and laying out a credo that’s also 
a welcome mat. 0 


Blixen 


Continued from page 7 

partner in adventure. The two 
emigrated to Kenya in 1914, 
where they Started a coffee plan- 
tation and went on numerous 
safaris. The wilds of Africa at- 
tracted a swashbuckling crowd: 
Bror Blixen is said to have been 
the model for Hemingway’s 
Great White Hunter, and aviatrix 
Beryl .Markham was a frequent 
visitor. The Blixens’ open mar- 
riage led to Karen's celebrated 
affair with adventurer Denys 
Finch Hatton, as well as to the 
syphilis that came courtesy of her 
husband’s taste for’ Masai 
women. 

During the time she lived in 
Africa, Blixen wrote letters home, 
and Of Tanne draws on her 
Letters from Africa 1914-1931. Set 
in what seems to be a re-creation 
of the author's living room, the 
handsome pérforming space is 
filled with Oriental rugs, Masai — 
statuettes, European figurines, 
wooden shields, drums, and 
masks. A screen bearing slides of 
monkeys and birds functions as a 
picture window. With charming 
hospitality, visitors are offered 
tea from a silver tea service, 
Danish butter cookies, and a cosy 
perusal of Blixen’s photo albums. 

What's a bit unsettling is that, 
African bird and animal sounds 
notwithstanding, Gale soon ex- 
plains this is really her living 
room — there’s her grand- 
mothér’s needlepoint fire screen, 
here are her own tourist curios, 


‘ and that’s the table she painted 


20 years ago. The performance, it 
seems, will also draw on the 


‘performer's “brief shining mo- 


ments as a tourist,” beginning . 
with a synopsis of her own trips 
to Africa. 

Struck by  self-recognition 
through Blixen’s writings, Gale 
wants to show how “one life 
reflects many lives.” Thus, the 
performance is a back-and-forth 


of readings from the letters, 


Gale's interstitial personal reflec- 
tions, and selections of native 
music. Gale makes good use of 
Blixen’s letters. Addressed pri- . 
marily to her mother and young- 
er brother, they exclaim not only 
the wonder of her first encounter 
with a lion but also her distaste 
for the close-minded British col- 
onials, her desire to see the 
Africans pushed toward “politi- 
cab maturity,” her feeling that it 
would be a good idea “if people 
were injected with different ways 
of thinking.” 

Now surely, not everyone is 
going to’see themselves in Blixen 
with the same intensity that Gale 
does — but that doesn’t matter. 
And despite what's really a modi- 
cum of acting, Of Tanneis, for the 
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most part, engaging. On more 
than one occasion, though, the 
subtext threatens to dominate the 
show — when, for example, Gale 
notes that “my brother took this 
slide.” And when the. performer 
comments she has used African 
music throughout because “I love 
t... Karen Blixen couldn’t stand 
it,” you wonder whether the 
show ought not to be called Of 
Tanne and Joan. 

Of course, Blixen used Africa 
for her own purposes, as a 
framework for her own highly 
dramatic contradictions — be- 
tween the 19th-century Northern 
European sensibility of Seven 
Gothic Tales and the romanti- 
cized life of the lion hunter, as 
well as between the iconoclast 
who espoused open marriage and 
the woman who was made miser- 
able by her lover’s lack of com- 
mitment. Lioness Blixen, as she 
liked to call herself, aimed to 
reinvent herself and hit the 
target. The dueling personalities 
in Of Tanne fall a bit short of the 
mark. O 


Glass 


Continued from page 7 
exist within three rather than two 
dimensions. “I used to live in a 
converted farmhouse,” the 
woman tells us (her voice under- 
scored constantly by those rising 
and falling tones). “I think I hada 
family; and | think that family 
loved me and I loved them.” 

“The piece is about forgetting,” 
composer-director Glass says of 
the ‘‘science-fiction music 
drama” he created in collabora- 
tion with playwright David Hen- 
ry Hwang, who wrote the Tény- 
winning M. Butterfly, and projec- 
tion artist Jerome Sirlin, whose 
credits include sets for Wagner's 
Ring cycle and the production 
design for Madonna’s World 
Tour. 

“When we started looking into 
accounts -of alien encounters, | 
don’t think any of us realized 
how widespread they were. It 
wasn’t important to us if they 
were real or not — people were 
reporting them. And part of what 
they were reporting were these 
terrible memory lapses. The title 
of the piece, 1000 Airplanes on 
the Roof, comes from personal 
recollections of a number of 
people I talked with. None of 
them knew each other and they 
used exactly the same. words to 
describe their experience. They 
heard this sound like, they said a 
hundred, airplanes on their roof, 
and they ran outside to see 
something disappearing off the 
horizon.” 

When Glass (whose associa- 
tion with Boston has included the 
American Repertory Theatre 
premieres, across the river, of the 
operas The Juniper Tree and The 
Fall of the House of Usher) 
approached Hwang and _ Sirlin 
with the idea of a collaboration, 
he had in mind something to 
coincide with the 50th an- 
niversary (in 1988) of Orson 
Welles’s radio broadcast of War 
of the Worlds. But when the 
copyright of the H.G. Wells text 
turned out to be tied up, Glass 
decided to find an alternative 
way of exploring this sci-fi idea. 

“Ll was working with Doris 
Lessing on The Representative at 
the time, and she kept talking 
about this idea of social amnesia, 
the fact that social catastrophes 
are forgotten, repressed. | started 
thinking about that on the indi- 
vidual level, how people talk 
about experiences they can hard- 
ly believe have happened — 
what they permit themselves to 
talk about, what they are allowed 
to talk about.” As Glass and his 
collaborators looked further into 
the accounts of people claiming 
to have experienced alien en- 
counters, the piece evolved into a 
story not of alien invasion but of 
a. single individual, a young 
copyshop. worker, called M, 
See GLASS, page 28 
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Plimoth Plantation 
Imagination and the Historian: 
A Seminar 

Saturday, October 14, 2 pm 

Visitor Center » 3 
The past is unrecoverable, yet the 
challenge of re-creating it intrigues us. 
Noted geographer and historian David 
Lowenthal, author of The Past is a Foreign 
Country, explores this endeavor in his’ 
presentation, “The Twice Born Past.” 
Fee: $15 NM; $12: M; $8 Students with ID 
For registration call 508/746-1622, ext. 367. 


P.O. Box 1620, Plymouth, MA 02360 
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GREAT CHINESE FOOD! 
LUNCH—DINNER-LATE 


f CATERING # LUAU’S * OFFICE PARTIES y 


WE DELIVER! 2.22 ere 


109 Brookline Ave., across from Fenway Pk. 

















The Business 


Pe THE BOSTON @@ 


Saturday, October 28, 1989 + 9:00 am - 5:30 pm 
Westin Hotel, Copley Square, Boston 


Presented by 














f Music Seminar 





WENX  1OK7 





4 EYNOTE SPEAKER 
Howie Klein, Vice President and General 
Manager, Sire Records. 
Founding President of 415 Records. 


Began the first commercial new-wave radio 
at KSAN Francisco. 











bd.. BUSINESS OF MUSIC SEMINAR 


will bring the music industry to you in a day-long 
forum designed to inform, educate, enlighten and 
inspire. Succeeding in the music business 
requires more than artistic ability. Equally 
important is knowing how to negotiate a 





‘Sa AGENDA 


Panels will include: 

The Role of the A & R Executive 

The Artist's Prospective 

Airplay & ink - How to Get It 

Legal Panel: Mock Negotiation for a New Artist 


Other featured panelists will include : 


Atty. Martin Silfen, Silfen & Glasser, P.C. 
poo memes cueh ates ce ee eee 
Paul Burton, A & R , Chrysalis Records 
Julie Griefer-Swidier, Atty. Polygram Records 
Max Tolkoff - Program Director, WFNX 
Michael Jonzun , Producer, New Kids on the Block 
and staff writer for Screen Gems. 
Paul Sacksman, Associate Publisher, 
Musicians Magazine 
Duncan Brown, General Manager, Rounder Records 


Look for the full listing of panelists in 
The Boston Phoenix , September 29 issue. 


> 2©- © © © 






















contract, how to get airplay, how to approach 

a major record label. At THE BUSINESS OF 
MUSIC SEMINAR, key label and A & R executives, 
attorneys, critics, program and music directors, 
deejays, artists, agents and managers will 

tell you how. 


Bibcxcrs 


$100.00 in advance. 

$125.00 at the door. 

Tickets available through mail order by 
completing the registration form below, or 
through Ticketmaster phones only. 


rexel saren, 617- oatenenee | 


Seating is limited, so reserve your tickets early. 














For further information 
call (617) 542-4385. 
Co-sponsored by: 

Tape Complex 


Produced by MBM, Inc., and Recognition 























The Business of Music Seminar Registration Form 





Name: Yes, please reserve __ tickets for Please return this onder form 
THE BUSINESS OF MUSIC SEMINAR. se a se bee seme 
(Please print or type your name as you want it to appear on your nametag.*) Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 











o C/O Recognition 

Charge my VISA or MC # C-2 Shipways Place 
Phone: Thirteenth Street 

Expiration Date: Charlestown, MA 02129 


understand my ticket(s) will be sent to me by return mail. Tickets reserved later than October 20, will be held at the door. *if you are purchasing more than one ticket, please print other names on a separate sheet of paper. 
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Glass 


Continued from page 27 

whose life is irrevocably dis- 
turbed by memories no one is 
able to explain. (The role can be 
played by either a man or a 
woman; in Boston, actress Betsy 
Aidem takes it.) 

M begins to talk to us about her 
life and experiences. She moves 
down from her stoop, and the 
steps transform into rooftops 
across which the character strides 
like an urban leviathan. Later, 
when she discusses ‘her at- 
tempted reintegration into socie- 
ty (following three days that have 
disappeared from her life), we see 
M floating in what appears to be 
an enormous hive. “Visually I 
was interested, both as a 
producer .and as director, in 
working with a_ cinematic 
model,” Glass explains. “With 
Jerry Sirlin we're using montage 
effects. There are no sets; it's 
really just a seamless continuity 
of changing images. In some 
ways it’s very much like a film 


before it’s mixed: there is a vocal 


track, a sound-effects track, a 
visual continuity, a music track, 
and an actor. This is also the most 
MIDI-ized sound we've ever 
used; it took three guys some- 
thing like six weeks to program 
this piece.” 

Although Glass is working 
within his highest-tech frame to 
date, the genre of 1000 Airplanes 
has been around for a while. 
“The musical form is melodrama. 
People have come to associate 
melodrama with overwrought- 
ness, but actually it just means a 
form in which the music is a 
continuous frame into which the 
words are precisely placed. The 
actor takes all his or her cues 
from the music. Despite the fact 
that melodrama’s been around a 
couple hundred years, no one 
does it anymore. So in a funny 
way we've hooked into an in- 
novative form without intending 
to.” 

The form also allows first-time 
director Glass hg opportunity to 
fine-tune his work the way a 
conductor does. “As soon as you 
combine words with music in this 
kind of continuous way, you get a 
very heightened emotional con- 
tent. I've never worked with 
words exactly in this way before. 
Basically, the music is telling 
you how to feel. It allows 


an enormous amount of control 
over the emotional pitch of the 
piece.” 

Although Boston audiences are 
familiar with his composition for 
the theater, much of the rest of 
the country has a different image 
of Philip Glass. “I've been work- 
ing in the theater for over 20 
years and have always seen 
myself as a theater composer. But 
in many places people only know 
me for my piano recitals and film 
scores.” And so 1000 Airplanes, 
which premiered in Vienna in 
July 1988, was expressly designed 
as a touring piece. Boston will be 
almost the 50th city in what has 
already been more than 15 
months on the road — a journey 
that Glass describes as extremely 
successful so far. 

“The piece is meant to be 
entertaining, and it’s also meant 
to be about something that’s 
worth thinking about. There’s no 
point in going to 50 cities with a 
subject people aren't interested 
in. A third of the people I've 
talked to say they've seen flying 
saucers. Science fiction isn’t a cult 
phenomenon anymore — itis, as 
David [Hwang] puts it, part of our 
cultural mythology. It certainly 
opens up the modern imagina- 
tion.” 0 


Pearls 


Continued from page 8 


with the likes of Muhal Richard 9 
Abrams, John Carter, and Julius & 


Hemphill. Live his quartet has a 


hard-bop base, and it can swerve 


into cacophony, funky rave-ups, 
drones, or melodies loaded with 
nuance. 

October 18: Miracle Room. 
This experimental rock trio hail 
from Austin, Texas. Their instru- 
ments are guitars, bass, drums, 
and junk — a collection’ of 
twisted metal, old pots, water 
bottles, and doors covered with 
strings and guitar pick-ups. They 
also appear on the first Knitting 
Factory compilation, and they're 
set to record with Bar None. 

October 25: Rootless Cos- 
mopolitans. The leader is Mark 
Ribot, possibly New York City’s 
most influential young guitarist. 
Ribot plays needle-sharp leads, 
with phrasing so blunt it could 
fracture your spine. Most recently 
this ex-Lounge Lizard has been 
lending his bending to Tom 


The Jazz Passengers: revealing traditional bones 


Waits and Elvis Costello. The 
Cosmopolitans will release theit 
debut on Island this year. 
November 1: Chunk. But in a 
scene rife with musical oddities, 
percussionist Samm _ Bennett's 
trio Chunk are still unusual. The 
group play only drums: standard, 
electronic, homemade, ethnic. 
And Bennett's compositional in- 
fluences range from Middle East- 
ern music to hardcore. 
November 8: Zahar. Leader 
Hassan Hakmoun, a native of 
Morocco, sings in his homeland’s 
traditional, melismatic style. 
Rhythmatist Yuval Gabay mixes 
non-Western beats with standard 
pop tempos; guitarist-violinist 


Hahn Rowe (also of Hugo Largo) 
completes the group. 


November 15: Negativeland. 


Negativeland’s debut LP Escape 
from Noise (SST) featured guests 
the Residents, Jello Biafra, and 
Jerry Garcia, which should tell 
you where they’re coming from: 
all over. Known in West Coast 
music and performance circles for 
a decade, they'll have their first 
East Coast concert at New York’s 
“New Music America” festival 
the day before. 

November 22: Curlew. Next 
to John Zorn’s Naked City, this is 
America’s best-known under- 
ground improv supergroup. Their 
last album, Live in Berlin, on 


Cuniform, captures a blend of 
jazz, country, blues, and free- 
form sizzle. Saxist George 
Cartwright leads this five-piece 
outfit, which includes ex-Skel- 
eton Crew cellist Tom Cora and 
guitarist Davey Williams. 
Noyember 29: Kelvynator. 
Another former Defunkt 
guitarist, Kelvyn Bell, is the 
leader of this quartet. His playing 
blends modern attack and at- 
titude with traditional R&B while 
rooting through the wreckage of 
reggae, funk, jazz, and rock. 
— TD 





(For more information, call the 
Western Front at 492-7772.) 
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RAPHIC SERVICES 





If you have been looking for a reliable firm to preduce your printed 


material, look no further. 


With a wealth of experience behind a talented staff, Phoenix Graphic 
Services has the resources to provide you with solid expertise 
whether your project is a simple flyer or an annual report. We are 
fortunate in being able to offer our clients the very latest Desk Top 
Publishing technology backed by experienced traditional typography. 
At Phoenix Graphic Services we offer a wideranging menu of 
services, including the design, production and printing of newsletters, 
advertisements, brochures, catalogs, letterheads, resumes and, of 


course 


, REWSpapers. 
You will be. pleased by the enthusiasm we bring to your project. We 


are sincere in treating each client's project as if it were our own: after 


all, your business és our business. 


Please call us soon: We welcome 
the opportunity to place our 
at your service. 


Phoenix 


TRNNCES 


PHOENIX GRAPHIC SERVICES @ 126 Brookline Ave @ Boston I 617-536-5390 Ml X234 
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by Clif Garboden 





FRIDAY 





7:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Oakland 
Athletics. ; 


8:00 (7) 60 Minutes: 20th : The 
10 Years. of memorable stories covered 
from 1978 to '88. (Until 9 p.m 
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11:00 (44) Austin 
Rosanne Cash and the Desert Rose 
midnight.) 


: 
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SATURDAY 


4:00 (38) Love Story (movie). See Ali die. See Ryan 
penny bape ite ra. Gan noltvar of them 





Zukerman and Marc Neikrug. Plus a composer 


profile. (Until 9 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) P.O.V.: Best . The 1979 Oscar-winning 
documentary about a 52-year-old retarded man 
(director ira Wohl's cousin) moving away from his 
elderly parents. To be repeated on Tuesday at 11 


p.m. on Channel 44. (Until midnight.) 


SUNDAY 


1:00 (4) Football. The Pats versus the Miami 
Dolphins. 
(38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Oakland 


Athletics. 
2:00 (5) Reading, Writing, and Rapmatazz. Re- 
peated from last week. Local high-school students 
contributed the scripts and ideas for this set of 
youth-directed skits. (Until 2:30 p.m.) 
niet e-em pine ie ac malcann 


$00 | The Infinite Voyage: The Great Dinosaur 
Hunt. occasional bi-network (PBS and ABC) 
science series unveils some new evidence about 
dinosaurs. To be repeated on Wednesday at 11 
p.m. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (5) Prizzi’s Honor (movie). Jack Nicholson 
versus Kathleen Turner as two pathetic hit-people 
caught in a love-hate triangle with the mob. Also 
starring: Anjelica Huston and Robert Loggia (who 
shows up later this week in his own series). (Until 
10:45 p.m.) 
8:00 (25) The 4ist A | Emmy Awards. The 
Academy of Television Arts and Sciences hands 
Out the prime-time awards, nays tribute to Lucille 
Ball, and celebrates the anniversary of 
pee oy (Until it's over.) 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: David Copperfield, 
part two. Dickens's child of the industrial revolution 
goes to work in a warehouse full of rats. (Until 10 


p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Bionic Sh6wdown: The Six Million Dollar 











Man and the Bionic Woman (movie). Talk about a - 


title that says it all. Lee Majors rs Lindsay 
Wagner, as you remember them. A TV-movie 
A agp ‘ — doesn't NBC know it's a toctarnert (Until 
p.m. 

9:00 (7) Roxanne (movie). St Steve Martin and wl 
Hannah in the 1987 update of de 

He's a small-town fire rapidly sip 

a ene eee ae Lesser 


(nti ‘i pms 
10:30 (38) Ask the Manager. Would Dana Hersey 
sitior Ps - 








the Mothra 

all Japanese music is awful.) (Until 11 p.m.) 
MONDAY 

8:00 (2) National African 


Geographic Special: 

sey. Profiles of the American conservationist 
team of Mark and Delia Owens. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (7) Dad. A new series about a liberal- 
reporter and a pompous Marine major who 
have so little in common that, of course, 
together. This attraction-of-opposites thing is 
taking over TV scripts to the point where next 
season we ex a series about a crack dealer 
and a debutante. (Until 8:30 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) The Truth About Teachers. Whoopi 
Goldberg tries to make it up to the maligned 
teachers of America by showcasing a handful of 
committed and dedicated school marms and dards. 
(Until 9 p.m.) 
8:30 (7) The People Next Door. Jeffrey Jones plays 
an offbeat cartoonist with the psychic ability to 
conjure up Steve Allen. It's different ... (Until 9 


p.m.) 

9:00 (2) American Masters: Mort Sahl: The Loya/ 
Opposition. And a darn funny guy to boot. A much- 
needed career profile of long-term jade 
political satirist Sahi, who used to get away with a 
lot because the people who did the booking for TV 
variety shows mistook him for just another Jewish 
comic. (Until 10:30 p.m.} 

9:00 (4) Brand New Life: The Honeymooners 
(movie). Barbara Eden and new hubby Don Murray 
go camping with their six children in this 1989 TV- 
movie. nds like a Brady Bunch rip-off. Also like 
a pilot for a new series. The viewer is warned. (Until 
11 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) Football. The Denver Broncos versus the 
Buffalo Bills. 

11:00 (2) Smithsonian World: Voices of Latin 








and minimalist with its program-schedule_ infor. 
—. so jeg ‘have — to find out 
11:00 (44) Club Featuring jazz from Peanuts 
11:30 (44) J, from the Cal 
Tjader (Until midnight.) 

TUESDAY 
8:00 (2) Legends of Easter isiand, 


Nova: two. 
Tracing the evolution of religious belie rte = 
remote island to end all remote islands. (Until 9 


700 (2) The Supreme Court's a A 
special on church-versus-state 
hi court. Roger Mudd traces the matter of 
oes separation back to the early 18th 


century. (Until midnight.) 
11:00 (44) P.O.V.: Best Boy. Repeated from 
Saturday at 10 p.m. 








WEDNESDAY 
8:00 (2) Live from Lincoin Center. Opening night 
for the New York Philharmonic features Jessye 


Norman Mahler's Songs from Ruckert and 
the Liebes' from Wagner's Tristan and Isolde. 
Zubin Mehta conducts. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (7) A Peaceable Kingdom. If Lindsay Wagner 
ran the zoo, the routine of shoveling shit and 
nursemaidi ping aardvarks would be .. . well, 
cute, okay?’ we Tom Wopat, whose name 
sounte tite the mele the species of some sort of 
burrowing Asian mammal. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) The Sons of Katie Elder (movie). John 
Wayne and Dean Martin ensure that this 1965 
Western won't be mistaken for anything but a 
jee S eonien abana ont Ah, Duke. He 
ing, and he stood firm. Of course, 
sooda. Edgar Hoover. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (44) People, part four. In which 
: rors (Alec Guinness) closes in on Karla. (Until 10 


8:30 (4) Nutt House. Alan Spencer and Mei Brooks 
teamed up to create this latter-day-Munsters 
comedy series about a rundown hotel staffed by 
lunatics. Cloris. Leachman plays two roles, sup- 
ported by Harvey Korman. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:30 (5) Howser, MD. Because it's from 
Bochco, we should at least give it a try. The series 


po oA (Until 10 p.m.) 

10:00 (5) China Beach. The season opener. Megan 
Gallagher's gone, but that perky depressive played 
by Dana Delaney's back for another tour. The fact 
pin bn those tots. you the important observations about the 


about the limits of its 
appa! fon rr p.m.) 

Quantum Leap. Scott Bakula is back at 
his pt domo best as the role-swapping inter- 
ical social worker. Sure it's dumb, but it's 
so gently dumb that it’s worth catching. (Until 11 


T10 2) The Inte Voyage: : The Great Dinosaur 
Redated tram Sundhy et 6 p.m. 


THURSDAY 


Oe Ee eS ee es 
look at the lack of goods and services available in 
Boston's black . (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Mystery: inspector Morse: The Dead of 
Jericho, part two. inspector M. makes a list of 


. (Until 10 p.m ) 
(5) The Young A new series about a 
collection of Western weirdos who sign up to carry 
the good news from St. Joe to Sacramento on the 


Be 288 








Pony Ex . (Until 10 p.m.) 

ent ‘op of the Hill. an cooctetmng 
himself as good-look' 

and — ke's son in the Perry 

Mason-update movies. ome as a California air- 

head elected to Congress. Majority whips don't 

surf. (Until 11 p.m.) 

Mn Fy for Poland: A Different 

World. A it of Polish Jewry from 1919 to 1943. 

(Until ight. 

11:00 (44) Follies: The The Little 


Empire. 
Ladies release their first hit single. (Until midnight.) 





FRIDAY 


7:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Detroit 


abo (7) Snoops. Last season. Tim Reid starred in a 
truly excellent series called Frank's Place, but that 
was too to last. This year, he's back with wife 
Daphne Maxwell Reid as a Washington couple who 
keep ta up in the national politics’ 
webs of intrigue. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Moyers; The Power of the Word: The 





10:00 (4) Mancusc. FBI Ful. Raven Loggia picks up 
where he left off in Favorite Son, which was forced 
retirement. Except apparently that innocent presi- 
dent called him back so he could have his own 
series. (Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) Corridos: Tales of Passion and Revol- 
ution. Traditional Mexican-American love songs 
and folk ballads performed in a theatrical revue 
starring Linda Ronstadt, who learned this musical 
form first-hand from her father. (Until midnight.) 
11:00 (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music from 
the Gatlin Brothers and Holly Dunn. (Until mid- 
night.) 
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STRAWBERRIES BRINGS YOL 
WITH THES] 


99 
Lp/Cass. 


BACK TO SCHOOL 
SMART VALUES! 


CD 





MORE REAL FOLK BLUES 
SONNY BOY 
WILLIAMSON 


wr 4 WATERS 
E LONDON 
MUDDY / WATERS SESSIONS 


| Also available, titles by: 5... 1 Te 
Bo Diddley * Etta James® Little Walter © smwumessro nue 
Little Milton » Koko Taylor 


TAPES CDs VIDEOS 


IF YOU DIDN'T BUY YOUR MUSIC AT STRAWBERRIES, 
YOU PROBABLY PAID TOO MUCH. 


OVER 60 CONVENIENT NEW ENGLAND 
LOCATIONS TO SERVE YOU! 
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| KNITTING FACTORY 
GOES TO CAMBRIDGE 


THE 





Fri. & Sat., Sept. 22 & 


RHYTHM ec 





FINE JAMAICAN FOOD 
SERVED EVERY WEEKEND! 











Every Sunday 
Boston's Only 
Rhythm & Blues 
Jam with 
STOVALL 
BROWN .: 
HARPERS FERRY 


158 Brighton Ave. - 254-9743 





Fri., #15 ' 

* SWAMP OAF « JOHNNY & THE 
JUMPER CABLES *« HABERLAND + 
Sat., 9/16 
* THE BLOODHOUNDS * 
HAPPY CAMPERS * TORNADO BROS. 


Thurs., #21 
DIG *« TRANSIT * CRUSH SKILL 
Fri., 9/22 
¢ BUFFALO TOM «+ 


Sat., 9/23 
¢ THETITANICS + JOE 








* RAZORBACK * THE HENCHMEN + 





Friday, September 15 
THE MERCY SEAT 
META TERRA 
KNOTS & CROSSES 
sacemsanees* 
THE NEATS 


+ THE 
THE VARMINTS - HENCHMEN 
Tuesday, September 19 


ON THE VERGE - BAD TV 
WILD WEST - O'JONES 


er September 20 
BALDINOS - HOGS ON ICE 
TRIPLE THREAT 
— oc erg 21 
THE MANY 
DELUSIONS OF GRANDEUR 
THE RAFTERS 


Friday, September 22 


SHY FIVE 


HAPPY CAMPERS 
BIG TRAIN 


ADVENTURE SET 
IDAHO ALASKA 
CELBRATE TPS FACELIFT! 
ROBYN 
HITCHCOCK 


solo acoustic 
advance tix on sale 9\19 


10/7 THE ZULU: 
10/13 ROYAL CRESCENT MOB; 
10/21 POI DOG PONDERING 


Concert Line : 492-BEAR 














RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 





Seot. 21 
etc Dance Puy ies org a 


THE ZYDECO 


fi., , 
World Beat Ska 





RIGHT TIME 


Sat., Sept. 23 
Zydebop 


LUCKY SEVEN 
THE BOOGIEMEN 








BRAVE 


= LISTINGS 





The Gun Club, at AXIS Wednesday 


"To place a listing: bring it or-send'it to Listings, 


Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 
02215. Each issue's listings run from that Friday 
to Friday of the following week. We can’t take 
any listings over the phone. There is no charge, 
Dut your copy may be rewritten due to space 
limitations. include the time, date. piace, a 
description of the event, how much it costs, and 
a phone number that can be published. Specify 
whether admission is free: without price infor- 
mation we cant print your listing. If the 
information is for an event or exhibit lasting more 
than one week, specify the dates of the issues in 
which you would like the: listing to appear 
Repeat listings may be deleted due to space 
limitations. 

Theater listings are separate; send them by 2 

p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o Bill Marx. 
Auditions, classes, courses, reunions, and 
events requiring advance registration are not 
listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 
to take out an ad. We weicome photographs for 
possible inclusion, but can't be responsible for 
returning them. 
NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. To be considered for “Hot 
Tix.” the deadline is a week earlier; to be 
considered for “Next Weekend,” two weeks 
earlier. 





BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 

BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
bridge, 911 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 








MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 





From Boitain 
Presented in jon with WZBC 
HAWKWIND 





y 
bucks 


Advance tickets avasiable at Ticketron 720-3400 or ai Johnny O's 





XANNA DOMFT AND THE WILLIN’ 
Geften Artist. PETER CASE 
THE EITHER ORCHESTRA 

ORANGE THEN BLUE 

BIG TWIST & THE MELLOW FELLOWS 
OUKE ROBILLARD 

THE WAGONEERS 





EL CAMINOS 








BLUES JAM EVERY SUNDAY 5 


- 9 PM w/THE HEART ATTACKS 








[WE SERVE FOODI!| 








resh — ... SeATOOd ... yo én 
Burgers . Pct ie 


11 AM-9:00 PM Ai hanes EO es 


BBQ Win 
stables AND MORE 





M LIGHT FARE MENG 





BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 

POISON: information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 

PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE 
immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info. referrals 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-3000 


LUBS 


FRIDAY 


AVENUE C (423-3832), 5 Boylston Pi., Boston. 
New music 

THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass Ave., 
Cambridge. Nightly ‘“Zorba's Night’’ dinner 
show, with singers Elena and Matheos, the Great 
Halkias on the organ. 

AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. DJ 
Shred. In Gallery DV8: DJ Sean Sweeney. 
BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426-2000), 50 
Park Plaza, Boston. Pianist Kevin Gibbs. In the 
Captain's Piano Bar: nightly sing-alongs with 
Richard Carpenter and Arthur Lagans. 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. Shy Five, Ska'd for Life, Aram Island. 
CAFE FLEUR! (451-1900), 250 Franklin St., 
Boston. The Joe Morocco Quartet. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Bos- 
ton. Farrenheit, Mike Viola and Snap, Break- 
down, Nine One One, Shoot Shoot. 
CHRISTOPHER’S (876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Tim Hughes (Little Brother). 

CIT! (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Progressive music, with DJ Willie LeMay. 

CLUB CAFE (536-0966), 209 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Laverne Sims. in Club Cabaret: 
Casselberry-Dupree. 

CLUB M (547-1887), 137 Main St., Cambridge. At 
11 p.m., acid house music. 

CLUB Il! (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 
rville. Barrence Whitfield and the Savages, 
ZuZu's Petals, Claude Thomas Band. 
COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Live jazz by Mike Jones and 
Peter Kontrimas. 

CRICKET’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall, Boston. 
Pianist Phil Harding. 

DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR (536-5300), Lenox 
Hotel, 710 Boylston St., Boston. Pianists Mark 
Andersen, Ellen White, Richard Gildea. 

DOC’S PLACE (242-3157), Harrison Ave. and 
Northampton St., Boston. “Spite Night." 

ED BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave.. 
Boston. Big Blues Meanies, Snakestretchers. 
EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 
Rd., Billerica. Hearts on Fire, Me and the Boys, 
Scutf 

GILREIN’S (508-791-2583), 
Worcester. The Beat Meters 
GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 
Green St.. Jamaica Plain. Swamp Oaf, Johnny 
and the Jumper Cables, Haberiand 

GROUND ZERO (492-9545), 512 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Dresden Danse 

HARPER’S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton 
Ave., Allston. Taylor Made 

HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington St., 
Boston. Music by DJs. In the Nite Gallery through 
Sept. 27: illuminated paintings by Karen Audette 
JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Some- 








802 Main St. 





rville. James Blood Ulmer Trio 

JUMBO’S (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, Some- 
rville. Als A. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL (451-2600), 1 Ave. de 
Lafayette, Boston. In the Lobby Bar: pianist Ed 
Meredith 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300) 
Boston, The Al Vega Trio 

ME AND THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 28 
Muoford St.. Marblehead. Jeame Stahl, Guy Van 
Duser and Billy Novick 

MISTY’S (284-7200), Howard Johnson Lodge. 
Rte. 1, Revere. DJ Gary Titus. 

NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE (864-1630). 3 
Church St., Cambridge.. At 8 p.m., acoustic and 
folk music. 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston 
Motor City Rhythm Kings, Listener. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200),. 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. Bim Skala Bim. Dogzilla. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898-2231), 22 
South St., Westborough. The Shaw Brothers. 
PAPILLON (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Al Peterson. 

PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm: Ave., Bos- 
ton. Urban Blight. 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Little Brother. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
At 7 p.m., the Neighborhoods (over-18 show); at 
10 p.m., Savage Garden, the Apparitions, 
Chaotic Past. In the balcony: the Ultra Maroons. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. The Scott Hamilton 
Quintet. 

ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St. Boston. 
White Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Cam- 
bridge. Torsten De Winkel. Downstairs: Herman 
Johnson Quartet. 

SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel 
(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston 
Deborah Franciose Quintet. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 Main St., 
Maynard. John Hicks and Revolution. 

THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline. Animal Train. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. The Mercy Seat, 
Knots and Crosses. 

WBRS COFFEEHOUSE (736-4785), Brandeis 
University, Waltham. Elijah Rock (Jewish folk 
music) 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge. One Peopie. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broad- 
way, Somerville. James Haddack 

WINNIE’S PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St., 
Boston. Miriam Hyman 
ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 
Music by DJs. 


SATURDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

AVENUE C (423-3832), 5 Boylston P!., Boston 
New music. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night’ 
dinner show, with singers Elena and Matheos, 
the Great Halkias on the organ 


East 


Boylston Pl., Boston 











AXIS, Boston. “X Night” (alternative dance 


music). 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Heartbeats, Parade, the 
Evidence. 
CAFE FLEURI, Boston. The Joe Morocco 
Quartet. 


ae ee ee 


CHMSTOPHIERYS, Cambridge. The Loiterers. 
CLUB CAFE, Boston. Eula Lawrence. in Club 
Cabaret: Casselberry-Dupree. 

CLUB M, Cambridge. Acid house music. 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. Absolute, Ultra Biue, Life in 


JUMBO’S, i 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. In the Lobby Bar: 
the Ellen O’Brien Quartet. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. The Al 
Vega Trio, Martha Maxwell and Richard De Luca. 


SIR MORGAN'S COVE (508-753-2188), 89 Green 
St., Worcester. “Saturday Night Biues Jump,” 
with Luther “Guitar Jr." Johnson and the Magic 
Rockers, the icemen, Mojo Filter. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. John Hicks and 
Revolution. 

THE TAM, Brookline. C-Jammers. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. The 
Neats, the Joneses, the Bristols, the Varmints, 


Henchmen. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. James Had- 


dack. 

WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. The Fabulous Roys. 
SUNDAY 

See Friday listings for phone numbers and 

addresses. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's Night" 


the Great Halkias on the organ. 
AXIS, Boston. in Gallery DV8: DJ Daron Man- 








oogian. 
BUNRATTY’S, Alliston. Head Wig, Three D, 
Phaedrus, Frank and Jim. 

CANTARES (648-5963), 15 Springfield St., Cam- 
bridge. At 1 p.m., blues jam with Silas Jr. and the 
Hot Ribs. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Mace, Palisade, 
Legend, Action, Bittersweet (over-18 metal 
show). 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Phillip Lester. 
CLUB CAFE, Boston. Pianist Catherine Stornet- 
ta. In Club Cabaret: Casselberry-Dupree. 

CLUB Ili, Somerville. ‘Brazilian Nite.” 
COMMONWEALTH BREWING COMPANY 


String 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 11 a.m., ‘pianist Bob 
Baughman; at 7 p.m., the Brian Walkley Quartet. 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. Good Time Sara. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Rhythm-and-biues 
HUB CLUB, Boston. Babacar Niang (Senegalese 
dancer), Bokar (Afro-pop), African food and 


crafts. 

JOHNNY D'S, Somerville..At 5 p.m., blues jam, 
with the Heart Attacks; at 9 p.m., Back Street 
Drivers. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. in the Cafe Suisse 
at 12:30 p.m.: jazz brunch. 

NIGHTST: \ 








papi de oe omen am 
CLUB CAFE, Boston. Ed Meradith. 
roy een 5 wag ae 2 Richmond 








THE TAM, Bookine Bozo Presley and Stanley 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. George Loves 
Sextet. 





WEDNESDAY 
See Friday stings for phone numbers and 


THE THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's Night" 
dinner show, with singers Elena and Matheos, 
the Great Halkias on the organ. 

AXIS, Boston. Gun Club (over-18 show). 





CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., pianist Billy 
Ward; at 8:30 p.m., Night Magic (a cappella 
group). 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. King Bee. 

GROUND ZERO (492-9545), 512 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Cat Butt, L-7 (over-18 show). 
HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Biues jam, with the 
Boston Baked Blues Band. 

HUB CLUB, Soston. ‘Funk inferno.” 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Scruffy the Cat, El 
Caminos. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Ed 
Meredith and Peter Rice. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Loketo (Afro-pop), 
Mozamba. 

PAPILLON, Brookline. Eric Baboin and friends. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Screaming 
Coyotes. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Robin Eubanks 
Quartet. 

RYLES, Cambridge.. Either/Orchestra. Down- 
stairs: Leo Quintero Group. 

be a 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Karaoke singing 


WORSE JONT 7964785) at te Us 
ee een University, Waltham. 


WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. The Ordinaires 
(jazz). 





THURSDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
AVENUE C (423-3832), 5 Boylston Pi., Boston. 
New music. 





. Allston. Ultra Blue, 


Slapshot, Jerry's Kids. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Layla Stone, Col- 


HUB CLUB, Boston. “‘After-Five Jazz,” DJ Eddie 


Neal. 

JOHNNY 0D’S, Somerville. Nathan and the 
Zydeco Cha-Cha's. 

SS eee 


Upavere HOTEL, “Boston. Pianists Ed 

Meredith and Peter Rice. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. The Ai 

Vega Trio, Paula Cole. 
Continued on page 32 








ZORBA'S NIGHT 


354-4500 
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the hottest 
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OPEN WED - SAT 
WED - 18+ 


21 BROOKLINE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 
864-0400 


VOTED BOSTON'S BEST ROCK CLUB OF 1989! 
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Friday, Sept. 15 » 21+ 
A Record Release Party with live show for 


DRESDEN DANSE 


Wednesday, Sept. 20 + 18+ 
From Seattle 


CAT BUTT w/ L-7 


Wednesday, Sept. 27 + 18 


HOLY COW 














HARPERS FERRY 


HARVARD & BRIGHTON A 


380 + CLUB LINE - 254-9743 
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Sat., Sept. 23 
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Boston's only & Blues Jam with 
STOVALL BROWN 























nevcucing Local Talent Night 
BLUE AVENUE 
WEEPING WILLIE & 
THE ALL STAR 
BLUES BAND 
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Get into the Act 


‘The Arts & Entertainment Authority 

















Tues. Sept 19... WEST END BLUES BAND 
Wea. Sept 2 HAPPEN TO ME 
Thurs. & Fri. Sept. 2) & 22... DANCING 
Sat.’ Sept. 23 a 
Bn oe ie does pancmre 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK! J 


Lies LO 


TREAT HER RIGHT 
JHARMA BUMS 


J\DH 


A SPECIAL 
EXTENDED SHOW 
BY 
NEW MAN 


ULTRA-BLUE 


FARRENHEIT 
-HILDHOOD 


CELEBRATING OUR 
20TH ANNIVERSARY WEEK! 


Attr 
ROBIN LANE - SCRUFFY THE CAT + BIG TOWN 
THE TITANICS + THE WALKERS + THINK TREE 


~ Black River Snakes. 


, ant/Jazz Harp. 
: SIT_'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Bryce..Brown. addresses 
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ALTERNATIVE DANCE riwsic 


ee FEATURING DJ WILLY AND WFNX PERSONALITIES gueeeeeeeees 


=e 


WED. 


THUR. 9/21 - 


SATURDAYS 
Mckee 
oe 
Val 


THIS SATURDAY —- POST R.E.M. PARTY 


wr ac 








SPECIAL ADMISSION W/ TICKET STUB. 
THE: veEeRY BeST 





THE GUNN CLUB 


Hs 
W/ CXEMA (18+) 


‘POP WILL EAT ITSELF (21+) 


9/20 - 


WED. 9/27 — PAJAMA SLAVE DANCERS 
RECORD RELEASE PARTY (18+) 
THUR. 9/28 - OCEAN BLUE (21+) 





% GOO0 ViMAA TIONS 
WER RE COROS 460 MORE 


CALL. FOR TIX 1617) 787-8000 





NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., 
Steve Sweeney, Chris Zito. Bilt Kelmenson. 

STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. 
At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Nick DePaulo, Jim 











Nenopolous. 
STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., Boston. 
At 9 p.m., Don Gavin. 





















Trio. 
RYLES, Cambridge: Either/Orchestra: Down- See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
Stairs: the Lucio Godoy Group. addresses. 

Boston. Deborah Henson-Con- CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
ant/Jazz Harp. p.m. and 11 p.m., Nick Lewin, Jonathan Groff, 
SIR FRANCO'S, (623-3050), 321 Somerville Ave., | Wendy Liebman. 

Somerville. Bill Kopper Quartet. ~ COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 7:30, 9:30, 





SIT "NW BULL PUB, Maynard. Matt “Guitar and 11:30 p.m., Mike Moto, Kenny Rogerson. 
Murphy Band. DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-4817), 167 West 8:45 and 11 p.m., Dick Doherty, Dan 
a ta ah nt Schlossberg, John Priest, Miche Bonopani. 


GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cambridge. At 
wana JOINT (736-5277) at the Usdan 8 p.m., improvisational comedy. Call 648-5963 
Student Center, Brandeis. University, Waltham. for reservations. 
Zug Zug. NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
— Cambridge. Calypso Hur- 11:30 p.m., Don Gavin, Steve Sweeney, Bill 
Kaimenson. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11: 15 p.m., D.J. Hazard, 




























FRIDAY Fred Reiss, Rick Jenkins 
— STEVIE D'S, Middleton. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Nick 
See the previous Friday listings for phone DePaulo, Jim Nenopolous. 
numbers and addresses. STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30-p.m., Jay 
THE AVEROF, “Zorba’s. Night” Charbonneau, Walli Collins, Earl Reed. 








SUNDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 















CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
CLUB Itt, Somerville. Big Town, Chucklehead —p.m., open-mike night. 
and Bozo Patrol, Last Junction. COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
ED. BURKE'S, Boston. Big Town, the Meries. Mike Moto. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Vassar Clements. NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At9p.m., Kevin 






GILREIN’S, Worcester. Alice and the Wonder. Knox, Paul D'Angelo, Billy Martin, Bill 
band. ; Kalmenson 


PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 7:30 p.m., improvBoston. Call 
576-2306 for information. 

Beat). STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open-mike night 












JUMBO’S, Somerville. Points North, Nex Tune. —_ with Kevin Flynn. 

ME AND THEE COFFEEHOUSE, Marbiehead. 

Greg Brown. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Big Blues Meanies, MONDAY 












NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Mike Stern, Bob See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
Berg. addresses. 

OLD VIENNA. KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. ‘CATCH A RISING STAR. Cambridge. At 8:30 
Shawn Colvin, Mary Knapp. p.m., comedy showcase/open-mike, night. 
PAPILLON, Brookline. Steve Tapper and Audie COMEDY CONNECTION. Boston. At 9 p.m.. 
\ Anthony Clark. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP. Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
open-mike mnt. with Chris Zito. 
STITCHES. Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Night.’ with Steve Trilling. 


TUESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 











Bridges. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Kevin Con- 






noliy. 

THE RAT, Boston. Band 19. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Hank Jones 
Trio. 

RYLES, Cambridge. David Bond Quartet. Down- 
stairs: the Herman Johnson Quartet. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Deborah Henson-Con- 


‘New Talent 
























CATCH A ‘RISING ‘STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Steve Shaffer, Chris Sheeno, Fred Wilson. 
CANTARES, 15 Springfield St., inman Sa:, 
Cambridge. At 9 p.m.. Barry Crimmins in a 
benefit for the Committee to Defeat Rroposition 
1-2-3. Tickets $10; call 491-7867. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP. Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 

Kevin Knox, Jay Charbonneau, Dave Fitzgerald, 
John Mendoza. 


WEDNESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
adoresses. 


Express. 
WBRS COFFEEHOUSE, Waltham. Laurie Gold- 


Cambridge. Rhythm Force. 
WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Jim Goodman Group. 


































QMEDY 


CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m. and 11 
p.m., Nick Lewin, Jonathan Groff, Wendy Lieb- 


AVEROF, 1924 Mass. Ave, Porter Sq., Cam- 
bridge. At 9 p.m., Uncontrolled Substance, an 





improvisational comedy group. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At. 8:30 
p.m., Steve Shaffer, Chris Sheeno, Fred Wilson. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At9 p.m., Ron 
Roberton, Chris Zito. 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 
At 6:30 and 8:30 p.m., the Comedy Train, 
featuring a ‘rainbow of comedians’ and hosted 
by Siraj. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP. Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
George MacDonaid, Jay Charbonneau, Dave 
Fitzgerald, Sue McGinnis, John Mendoza. 
STEPHEN JAMES HOUSE (354-6808), 1 Daven- 
GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, 15 Springfield —_ port St, Cambridge. At 9 p.m., Teddy Bergeron. 
St.. Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisational STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., the Anthony Clark 
comedy. Call 648-5963 for reservations. Show. 





man. 
COMEDY CONNECTION (391-7335), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston: At 9 and 11p.m., Mike Moto, 
Jay Charbonneau. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (574-9676), 
124 Boylston'St., Boston. At 10 p.m., improvisa- 
tion and stand-up comedy with Angry Tuxedos, 
Dan Schlossberg, John Priest, Miche Bonopani. 







Jerry Seinfeld, at the Paradise Frida y the 15th 

















THURSDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Steve Shaffer, Chris Sheeno, Fred Wilson. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., Ron 
Robertson, Chris Zito. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 





STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Bob Seibel, 
Vinnie Favorito, Brian Longwell. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Diane Ford. 


FRIDAY 


See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m., Steve Shaffer, Chris Sheeno, Fred 








Wilson. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 and 11 
p.m., Ron Robertson, Chris Zito. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston: At 
10 p.m., improvisation and stand-up comedy 
with Angry Tuxedos, Mike McCarthy, Helene 
Lantry. 

MASSASOIT COMMUNITY COLLEGE FINE 
ARTS CENTER (508-586-6578), Rte. 27, 
Brockton. At 8 p.m., Tony V., John Ross, Don 
Gavin. Tickets $7. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Jay Charbonneau, Kenny Rogerson, 
John Mendoza. 

PARADISE (254-2052), 969 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. At7 and 10 p.m., Jerry Seinfeld. Tickets $15. 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Bob Seibel, 
Vinnie Favorito, Brian Longwell. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., 

Diane Ford. 


ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 


SOCIETY OF YOUNG JEWISH PROFESSION- 
ALS sponsors a “Party ‘Til You Piotz” dance at 9 
p.m. at Citi, 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. Ad- 
mission.$8; call 859-0700. 

BOSTON SKI AND SPORTS CLUB sponsors a 
“Party Out West" dance at 9 p.m. at the 
Sheraton Tara Hotel, 1657 Worcester Rd., 
Framingham. Admission $10; call 789-4070. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE PARTY begins at 8 
p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth 
St., Brookline. Admission $4.50; call (508) 
897-8629. 

CONCORD SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259-9566. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
p.m. at the Marriott Hotel, exit 338 off Rte. 128, 
Burlington. Admission $10, $8 before 9 p.m.; call 
899-3900. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. at 
the United Methodist Church, 421 Common St., 
Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for students; call 
491-6084. 

“ON BROADWAY,” a smoke-free, non-alcohol 
dance club, is open from 8 p.m. to t-a.m. every 
Fri. and Sat. at the Cabot Farms Terrace Room, 
880 Broadway, Somerville. Admission $5; call 
623-9532. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, with music from 
the '30s, '40s and '50s, begins at 9:30 p.m. every 
- Fri. and Sat. at the Ballet Center li, 185 Corey 
Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 

















SATURDAY 
“BACK BAY STREET DANCE,” by 
the Association of the Back Bay 


Neighborhood is 
begins at 8 p.m. on Marlborough St. between 
Fairfield and Gloucester Sts., Boston. Music by 
Pat Benti and Shaboom “casually elegant” 
dress is . Admission $7, $5 for 
seniors; call 247-3961. 

TAP DANCE OPEN HOUSE, with instructions for 
beginners, begins at noon in the Performance 
Studio, Mass. College of Art, 621 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Sponsored by Boston Tap. Free; 
call 236-4759. 

SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCE begins at 7:30 
p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth 
St., Brookline. Admission $4, $2 for students; call 
277-2496. 

SQUARE AND CONTRA DANCE, a benefit for 
the Concord/San Marcos Sister City Program, 
begins at 8 p.m. at Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
Concord. Admission $5; call (508) 369-7091. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES non-smoking dance 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Hyatt Regency Hotel, 
Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Admission $10, $8 
before 9 p.m.; call 899-3900. 

THE SINGLE LIFE dance begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Northmeadow, 20 Carter St., Tewksbury. Ad- 
mission $5; call 646-3672. 

GAY AND LESBIAN FOLK DANCE PARTY, 
sponsored by SEGAL, begins at 8 p.m. at the 
First Church of Jamaica Plain, Centre and Eliot 
Sts., Jamaica Plain. Admission $5; call (401) 
431-0822. 

‘ON BROADWAY.” See listing for Fri. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for 
Fri. 





SUNDAY 


ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn St. 
Cambridge. Admission $1.50, free for students; 
call 495-4696. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE runs from 6:30 to 
8:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $2; call 
864-8975. 





Continued on page 34 
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PARADE 
Every Wednesday 
THE NOR'EASTERS NEW BAND NIGHT 
THE CAT. 
THE DELERIANTS TwRESH 
VINCE SHAZAM |. yTHER "GUITAR IR." JOHNSON 
& THE NOR'EASTERS geen 
ve BLUES JAM THE ZULUS 
If you come to play you don't pay 
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BLUE HOUSE 








EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW BAND NIGHT 
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SUGARCUBES 


new album 


"Here Today, Tomorrow Next Week" 


Be the first in the Hub 
to hear it at 
the 
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533 Washington Street 


Boston 451-6999 
Must be Zl Doors open at 9:00 p.m. 
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SLAPSHOT - JERRY'S KIDS 
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THE WAIL ERS YELLOWMAN 

THE TITANICS 

BIG AUDIO DYNAMITE 

KING SUNNY ADE’ 

BIM SKAI 
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MEAT LOAF 

DOORS OPEN 8:00 pm - POSITIVE I.D. REQUIRED + PLENTY OF AVAILABLE [5 
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Fri., September 22 
ROCK AND ROLL NIGHT 
Former Members of Face to Face and Look One Look 


BIG TIME and the MERLES 
Sat., September 23 
SUGAR RAY and the BLUETONES 
with 
CHUCK MORRIS and the 
SIDEWALK BLUES BAND 





Coming: 
LOTTA BRASS WEEKEND 
808 Huntington Ave., Boston 232-2191 
(Rit. 9. ne. Brookline Vilage) 
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ME & THE BOYS - SCUFF 
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10 BROOKLINE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE + CENTRAL SQ 
492-0082 


THE MANY 


a record release party at 
TT the Bear's Place 


Thursday, September 21 


special guest 
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formerly BEACHCOMBER 3 
797 Wollaston Beach Blvd. . 
Quincy — 4 





* Tonight — Friday « 
RICK BERLIN — 
with THE DRIFT 
: ¢ Saturday 
AL HALLIDAY & 
THE HURRICANE 
‘with INSTIGATORS, 


» Wednesday thru Sunday: 
direct from Ireland 


CONQUERORS | 
(irish Rock & Roll) 


STON | 
SWING 
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JOEY V MIDNITE RENDEZVOUS featuring BABE PINO 


9/15 bd 





BOBBY WATSON 


9/16F 





Reggae Night with ONE WORLD 


9/17f: 





BARNEY MARTIN 


9/18]°. 





STOVALL BROWN 


9/19 ka 








NORTH SHORE ACAPPELLA 


9/20 





MOTOR CITY RHYTHM KINGS 


9/21 





BOSTON BAKED BLUES 














THE REV 


9/23 
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NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 8 
p.m. at the Colonial Hilton, exit 43 off Rte. 128, 
Lynnfield; and at the Holiday inn, exit 15A off 


Rte. 128, Dedham. Admission $5; call 899-3900. 


“MONMOUTH RAMBLERS” Scottish country 
dance, with instruction, runs from 6:30 to 8:30 
p.m. in the Parish Hall, Ghurch of Our’Saviour, 








Country Society, 
begins at 8:15 p.m: at ‘the YWCA, 7 Temple St., 
Central Sq:, Cambridge. Admission’ $4; call 
491-6084. 
with caller Tony Parkes and music by Yankee 
Ingenuity, runs from 7:30 to 10:30 p.m. at Scout 
House; 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission 
$4.50; call. 643-3276. 


TUESDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS, 
sponsored by the Country Dance Society, begins 
at 8 p.m,,at St. John’s Methodist Church, 80 Mt. 
Auburn St.; Watertown. , Admission $5;. call 
354-1340. : 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 
p.m. at the Sheraton Tara-Hotel, exit 6 off Rte. 
128, Braintree; and at the Tara Hyannis Hotel, 
exit 6 off Rte. 6, Hyannis. Admission $5; call 
899-3900. 











WEDNESDAY 


ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, with music by 





Bare Necessities and Zealand, begins at 8 p.m. - 


at St. John's Methodist Church, 80 Mt. Auburn 
St., Watertown. Ritual English dancing for 
beginners runs from 8 to 9:15 p.m. Admisssion 
$5.50 for both dances, $4.75 for English country 
dance only; call 354-1340. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 
10:30 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central and 
Grove Sts., Southborough. Admission $3; call 
(508) 872-4110. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 8 
p.m. at»the Sheraton Tara Hotel, Rte. 9, 
Framingham; and at the Colonial Hilton, exit 43 
off Rte. 128, Lynnfield. Admission $5: call 





THURSDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CONTRA 
DANCES, with music by David Kaynor and 
friends, begin at 8 p.m. at the VFW Hall, 688 
Huron Ave., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 
484-4065 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at the UniverSalist- Church, 211 Bridge St., 
Salem. Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 404 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 
491-6084 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 8 
p.m. at Club Le Papillon, Back Bay Hilton, 
Boston. Admission $5; call 899-3900. 


PERFORMANCE 
FRIDAY 


NANCY COMPTON DANCE THEATRE performs 
the original piece Summer Field at 6:45 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at the Copley Square park, 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 725-4505. 


SATURDAY 


NANCY COMPTON DANCE THEATRE. See 
listings for Fri. 




















VENTS 


a.m. to 5 p.m. at Roxbury Community College, 
1234 Columbus Ave., Boston. Events include an 
address state Rep. Nelson Merced; workshops 


tration $5; call 367-6260. 
“SECOND ANNUAL FAMILY PARADE AND 
FESTIVAL,” featuring live entertainment and 


_ kiddie rides, runs from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. at 


Franklin Field, Talbot Ave., Roxbury. The parade 
begins at Quincy St. and Biue Hill Ave. at noon 
and proceeds down Washington St. toward 
Franklin Field. Sponsored by ‘the Coalition of 
Family Concerns. Free; call 445-3773, x125. 
ENCORE AWARDS FOR EXCELLENCE IN BOS- 
TON CABARET are presented at 8 p.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. Reservations required. Tickets $15; call 
426-1400, x2205. 

ANNUAL KITE FESTIVAL, featuring competi- 
tions, a puppet show, and ethnic foods, runs 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. at Franklin Park, Jamaica 
Plain. Free; call 725-4006. 

KITE FESTIVAL, featuring workshops for 
“troubled kite flyers,’ runs from 1 to 4 p.m. at 
Cranberry World, 225 Water St., Plymouth. Free; 
call (508) 747-2350. 

“SEPTEMBERFEST” features “Fables and 
Other Tales for Children,” including a reading of 
Curious George by author: Margaret Rey, at 3 
p.m. in the Pickman Concert Hall, 27 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 

“LIVING GHOSTS OF GEORGES ISLAND,” are 
discovered on tours of Fort Warren at 11:15 a.m. 
and 2:15 p.m. on Georges Island, Boston Harbor 
Islands Reservation. Free; call 727-5215 for 
tranportation information. 

OPEN HOUSE FESTIVAL, featuring lectures and 
demonstrations, runs from 11:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
at the Cambridge Center for Adult Education, 42 
Brattle St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Free; call 
547-6789. 

“KING’S GRANT FALL CRAFT SHOW” runs 
from 11 a.m. to sunset at the King's Grant Inn, 
Trask Lane, off Rte. 128, Danvers. Call (508) 
922-9988. 

HAVDALAH CANDLE-LIGHTING CEREMONY 
begins at 8 p.m. at Centerpoint, 1120 Beacon St., 
suite 1G, Brookline. Admission $7; call 566-5946. 
“CARIBBEAN SPANISH LOVE BOAT,” a three- 
hour cruise featuring reggae and calypso music, 
leaves at 9 p.m. from Commonwealth Pier, 
Northern Ave., Boston. Proceeds to benefit the 
Morgan James Anti-Discrimination Legal Fund. 
Tickets $15; call 522-2913: 

BOSTON BISEXUAL WOMEN’S AND MEN'S 
NETWORKS meet for a dim sum brunch at 10:45 
a.m. at the Chinatown arch, Boston. Cost $6-8; 
call 247-6683. 

MERCEDES BENZ OF AMERICA CLUB spon- 
sors a car show from 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the 
Museim of Transportation, 15 Newton St. 
Brookline. Registration fee $15, free for spec- 
tators; call 522-6547. 

“REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS OF THE BLUE 
HILLS,” a 90-minute expedition, begins at 2 p.m. 
at the Houghton’s Pond parking lot, Blue Hills 
Reservation, off Hillside St., Milton: Free; call 
727-5215. 

“EMERALD NECKLACE” WALK, a day-long 
hike led by Boston Park Rangers, begins at-10 
a.m. at the Boston Common’ Ranger Station, 
Boston. Free: call 522-2639. 

MUM PUPPET THEATRE performs A Boy and 
His Dog in Outer Space at 1 p.m. today and 
tomorrow at the Puppet Showplace Theatre, 32 
Station St. Brookline. Admission $5; call 
731-6400. 

“KING RICHARD’S FAIRE,” a re-creation of a 
Renaissance marketplace, runs from 11 a.m. to 6 
p.m. every Sat. and Sun. through Oct. 22 at the 
fairgrounds on Rte. 58, South Carver. Admission 
$11.75, $5 for children five to 10; call (508) 
866-5391. 

“INTERNATIONAL HARVEST FAIR,” a benefit 
for Oxfam America, runs from 11 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. on the Cambridge Common, Cambridge. 
The festival features Vietnamese, indian, 
Nigerian, Filipino, Cambodian, South American, 
and West African foods and crafts. Performers 
include flamenco dancer Melana De! Mar, the 
Boston Village Gameion (indonesian music), Fior 
de Cafia, drum Master Ibrahima, and the reggae 
band Diversity. Suggested donation $2; call 
482-1211. 

GRECIAN FESTIVAL. See listing for Fri. 

“THE BIG E” STATE FAIR. See listing for Fri. 





FRIDAY 


SUNDAY 





sexual abuse at 7 p.m., and a Women's 
Coffeehouse at 8 p.m., all. at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; cali 354-8807. 

games, and a raffle, runs from 4 to 11 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow, and until 8 p.m. on Sun., at 
the Dormition of the Virgin Mary Greek Orthodox 
Church, 29 Central St., Somerville. Call 
625-2222. 

“THE BIG E” STATE FAIR runs from 8 a.m. to 10 
p.m. today through Sept. 24 at the Eastern 
States Exposition grounds, 1305 Memorial Ave. 
West Springfield. The fair offers stock car 
shows, midway games, crafts displays, food 
booths, and a petting z00. ‘Storrowton Village” 
features historic buildings and costumed 
craftspeople. The Eastern States Exposition 
Horse Show is open Sept. 15-17 and 20-24 at the 
Big E Coliseum. Music performers include 
Chubby Checker today, Myron Floren and His 
Orchestra (from The Lawrence Welk Show) 
tomorrow through Mon, Jim Ed Brown and 
Helen Cornelius Tues. tWrough Thurs., and 
Tanya Tucker next Fri. Admission $6, $4 for 
children six to 13 and seniors; call (413) 
737-2443. 








-- SATURDAY. 


“HARBORPARK DAY,” featuring an antique car 





“ART NEWBURY STREET,” featuring music and 
special exhibits at more than two dozen art 
galleries, runs from 1 to § p.m. on Newbury St. 
between Arlington St. and Mass. Ave., Boston. 
The street is closed to traffic, and jazz and 
classical music is performed along the side- 
walks. Sponsored by the Newbury Street 
League. Free; call 738-5260. 

“BOSTON MUSIC SEMINAR 89,” sponsored by 
the Boston Area Live Entertainment Association, 
runs from 1 to 9 p.m. at the Hynes Convention 
Center, third fl., 900 Boylston St., Boston. The 
event includes displays from music-related 
businesses and panel discussions on the Boston 
music press, the New England recording in- 
dustry, local radio, record distribution, booking 
agents, and entertainment law. Speakers include 
Phoenix music editor Ted Drozdowski, attorney 
Jay Fialkov, and musicians Robert Holmes and 
Charlie Farren. Admission $10. Call 391-1939. 
CHARLES RIVER WHEELMEN organize bicycle 
rides from 25 to 100 miles, leaving at 7:30 a.m. 
from Wellesley High School, Wellesley. Regis- 
tration $7; call 325-2453. 

ANNUAL PLANT SALE AND RARE PLANT 
AUCTION, sponsored by the Arnold Arboretum 
of Harvard University, runs from 11 a.m. to 4 
p.m. at the Case Estates, 135 Wellesley St., 
Weston. Plants include rare bamboos and the 
Dawn Redwood, thought to be extinct but 
rediscovered in China in 1947. Free admission; 
call 524-1718. 

“ARTS IN THE PARK,” featuring pony rides, 
ethnic dances, and art demonstrations, runs 








from noon to 4 p.m. at the Belle isie Marsh 
. Bennington St., East Boston. Free; 
call 727-5350. 
‘TEDDY BEAR AND FRIENDS PICNIC,” featur- 
food, prizes, and games, runs from noon to 5 
i. at the UMass/Boston Harbor Campus, 
Dorchester. Live music is provided by Judy 
Polan, Gail Rundiett, and Ben Tousley. Sponsor- 
ed by WUMB-FM. Free; call 929-7919. 
NEWTON ARTS CENTER holds its annual Open 
House,. featuring live fiddling and chances to 
meet with faculty, from 1 to 4 p.m. at 61 
per Park, Newtonville. Free; call 


BASEBALL CARD SHON, ‘sponsored by H & H 
promotions, runs from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the 
Days inn, exit 32B off Rte. 128, Burlington. 


at 2-p.m. at the Houghton's Pond parking lot, 
Blue Hills Reservation, off Hillside St., Milton. 
Free; call 727-5215. 

JAGUAR ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 
sponsors a car show from 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. at 


BIRDWATCHING, led by Boston Park Rangers, 
begins at 7 a.m. at the Arnoid Arboretum visitor 
center, Jamaica Plain. Free; call 522-2639. 
FRANKLIN PARK NATURE WALK, led by Boston 
Park Rangers, begins at 10 a.m. at the entrance 
to the Franklin Park Zoo, Jamaica Plain. Free; 
call 522-2639. 
“NEWOMAN’S POTLUCK” is open to all women 
at 6 p.m. at the Women's Center, 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

MUM PUPPET THEATRE. See listing for Sat. 
“KING RICHARD’S FAIRE.” See listing for Sat. 
“INTERNATIONAL HARVEST FAIR.” See listing 
for Sat. 

GRECIAN FESTIVAL. See listing for Fri. 

“THE BIG E” STATE FAIR. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


“CAR CARE FOR THE MECHANICALLY DIS- 
TRESSED,” a workshop for novices, begins at 6 
p.m. at the Museum of. Transportation, 15 
Newton St., Brookline. Admission $10; call 
522-6140. 

VOLLEYBALL CLINIC, sponsored by the Boston 
Ski and Sports Ciub, begins at 7 to 10 p.m. at the 
West Newton Armory, 1137 Washington St., 
West Newton. Admission $10; call 789-4070. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered women’s 
support group at 7:30 p.m., a Women's NA 12- 
Step meeting at 7:30 p.m., and a lesbian rap 
session at 8 p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

“THE BIG E” STATE FAIR. See listing for Fri. 


TUESDAY 


HEALING SERVICE for those affected by AIDS 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Christ Church, Zero 
Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 267-3148. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a discussion for 
lesbians over 30 at 7 p.m., a bisexual women’s 
tap session at 7:30 p.m., and a Women for 
Sobriety meeting at 8 p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St.. 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

“THE BIG E” STATE FAIR. See listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 


FOURTH ANNUAL VOLUNTEER FAIR, sponsor- 
ed by the Corporate Volunteer Council of Greater 
Boston, runs from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. at the 
Prudential Center shopping plaza, Boston. Non- 
profit agencies offer information on volunteer 
opportunities. Free; call 236-3744. 

INDOOR VOLLEYBALL, sponsored by the Bos- 
ton Ski and Sports Club, runs from 7 to 10 p.m. at 
the West Newton Armory, 1137 Washington St., 
West Newton. Admission $6; call 789-4070. 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR WOMEN 
holds a Lesbian Rights Task Force meeting at 7 
p.m, at 971 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 
782-1056. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Lesbian Al-Anon 
meeting at 6:30 p.m., a meeting for lesbian 
survivors of sexual abuse at 7 p.m., and. a 
writer's support group at 7:30 p.m., all at 46 
Pleasant St., idge. Free; call 354-8807. 
“THE BIG E” STATE FAIR. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers an Everywoman's 
Discussion Group at 7 p.m., an open discussion 


























for incest survivors at 7:30 p.m., and a meeting of 
birthmothers at 7:30 p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. © 

HATCH AWARDS EXHIBITION, honoring ex- 
cellence in New England Advertising, is open to 
the public from.10 a.m. to 4 p.m. today and 
tomorrow at the Park Plaza Castle, Arlington St. 
Boston. Free; call 262-1100. 

FALL PLANT SHOW AND SALE is open from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. today through Sun. at the Lyman 
Estate Greenhouses, 185 Lyman St., Waltham. 
Sponsored by the Society for the Preservation of 


New England Antiquities. Free; call 891-7095. 


“THE BIG E” STATE FAIR. See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 


NEW ENGLAND INTERIOR DESIGN SHOW, with 
talks and exhibits of furniture and decorator art, 
runs from noon to 10 p.m. tonight, from 10 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. tomorrow, and from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
on Sun. at the Bayside Exposition Center, 200 
Mt. Vernon St., Dorchester. Bernice Jackson, 
whose collection of Radio City Music Hall poster 
paintings is exhibited at the show, speaks on 
“The Vintage Poster: Art and investment’ 
tomorow at 4 p.m. Admission $7; call (508) 
528-1912. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a group for incest 
survivors whose perpetrators have died at 7 p.m. 
and a Women's Coffeehouse at 8 p.m., both at 
46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
FALL PLANT SHOW AND SALE. See listing for 


Thurs, 
HATCH AWARDS EXHIBITION. See listing for 








Thurs. 
“THE BIG E” STATE FAIR. See listing for 
' m Continued on page 36 
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We have. 

If you're a band in Boston, 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
GUIDE TO BANDS 
is the place to be seen. 


Reserve your space today, 
because this is one engagement you 
don't want to miss. : 


ISSUE DATE: 
SEPTEMBER 22 
For more information, contact your 
entertainment sales 
at 536-5390 
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From HBO "Women of the Night Il," and George 
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OGEi-c0s 


The Tannahill Weavers, Friday at the Somerville Theatre 


Continued from page 35 


USIC 
CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 


ORGANIST ANDREW RISINGER performs 
works by Franck, Berveiller, and Messiaen at 
12:15 p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Free; call 536-0944. 

BOSTON LYRIC OPERA COMPANY, conducted 
by John Balme, performs Puccini's Tosca at 8 
p.m. tonight and at 3 p.m. on Sun. at the Emerson 
Majectic Theatre, 219 Tremont St., Boston. The 
production features soprano Patricia Craig, 
tenor Paul Spencer Adkins, and baritone Carlos 
Serrano. Tickets $8.50-$27.50; call 267-1512. 


SATURDAY 


“SEPTEMBERFEST” continues with the “An- 
nual Boulanger Birthday Concert: A Tribute to 
the Dean of American Composers, Aaron 
Copland” at 8 p.m. in the Pickman Concert Hall, 
27 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 
PIANIST DAVID BIER! performs works by 
Shostakovich, Haydn, and Brahms at 8 p.m. at 
the First and Second Church of Boston, 66 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tickets $5; call 
354-6624 

LYDIAN STRING QUARTET performs works by 
vor Webern, Alban Berg, and Beethoven at 8 
p.m. in the Slosberg Recital Hall, Brandeis 
University, Waltham. Free; call 736-3331. 


SUNDAY 


“SEPTEMBERFEST” concludes with an open 
choral reading of Haydn's Lord Nelson Mass at 8 
p.m. in the Pickman Concert Hall, 27 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 

ABBOTT CHAMBER PLAYERS perform works 
by Schutz, Beethoven, Takamitsu, and 
Mendelssohn at 4 p.m. in Gordon Hall, First 
Baptist Church, Worcester. Admission $6, $3 for 
students and seniors; call (508) 753-2134. 
BOSTON LYRIC OPERA COMPANY. See listing 
for Fri 


























WEDNESDAY 





NEW ART WINDS perform works by August 
Klughart, Carl Nielson, and John Harbison at 8 
p.m. at the Firehouse Multicultural Arts Center, 
659 Centre St., Jamaica Plain: Admission $5; call 
666-8932. 





THURSDAY 


VIOLIST CHRISTOF HUEBNER performs at 
12:30 p.m. in the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston auditorium, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 973-3454, 


FRIDAY 
AFFETTI MUSICAL! performs “Herzlich Lieb: 
The Music of Sweelinck and His Legacy” at 8 
p.m. tonight at St. Elizabeth's Chapel, Sudbury; 
and at 8 p.m. tomorrow at the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, Boston. Tickets $8, $5 for 
students and seniors; call 742-4185. 
VIOLINIST ROBERT KOFF, pianist Rosalind 
Koff, and soprano Sara Goldstein perform works 
by Schubert and Debussy at 8 p.m. at the All 
Newton Music School, 321 Chestnut St., West 
Newton. Free; call 527-4553. 
ORGANIST DOUGLAS L. BUTLER performs 
Marcel Dupré's Vépres du Commun at 12:15 
p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 
call 


POPULAR, ETC. 














Somerville Mental Health Center at 7:30 p.m. at 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Tickets-$20 and $50, $100 including 
reception; call 625-0710. 

THE TANNAHILL WEAVERS perform Celtic 
music at 8 p.m. at the Somerville Theatre, 55 
Davis Sq., Somerville. Tickets $11.50-$15.50: 
call 625-1084. 

PIANIST ORRIN STAR performs at 12:15 at 
CityPlace, 8 Park Plaza, Boston. Free; call 
227-2787. 

CASSELBERRY-DUPREE perform reggae, folk, 
and gospel music at 8 p.m. tonight through Sun. 
at Club Cabaret, 209 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $12 and $15; call 536-0972. 
“EISTEDDFOD,” the annual festival of traditional 
arts, runs through Sun. at Southeastern Mass. 
University, off Rte. 6, North Dartmouth. Tonight 
at 8 p.m., Debby McClatchy performs songs from 
the Gold Rush; Dwayne Thorpe sings ballads; 
Bridget Fitzgerald performs Gaelic music; an old- 
time string band performs; and a black string 
band performs biues music. Tomorrow at 1:30 
p.m., Sandy and Caroline Paton, Garcia, and 
Lorraine Lee and Bennett Hammond perform. 
Tomorrow. at 8 p.m., Libana performs Balkan 
harmonies, Alistair Anderson performs on the 
concertina, Louis Killen sings, Nanepashemet 
performs Native American music, and Rufus 
Guinchard and Jim Payne perform music from 
Newfoundland. On Sun. at 2 p.m., Tom Lewis 
performs nautical songs, Sparky Rucker per- 
forms blues songs, Ephat Mujuru plays the 
thumb piano, and Mike Seeger leads an Ap- 
palachian string band. Tickets $10, $4 for Sat. 
afternoon concert; call (508) 999-8166 for 
information about workshops and other events. 


SATURDAY 


THE YELLOWJACKETS perform jazz at 7:30 
p.m. at the Berklee Performance Center, 136 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Call 266-7455 for ticket 
information 

THE SABBY LEWIS TRIO performs at 8 p.m. in 
the Founder's Room, Pine Manor College, 400 
Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Tickets $8, $7 for 
students and seniors, $4 for student rush tickets; 
calt 965-4424. 

“CONCERT FOR PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP,” a 
benefit for the Central America Solidary Associa- 
tion, begins at 7 p.m. at Chelsea High School, 8 
Clark Ave., Chelsea. Salsa, merengue, and other 
types of music from Central and South America 
are featured. Tickets $6; call 492-8699. 

FRANK WILKINS TRIO, with vocalist Chery! 
Holmes, performs jazz at 7 p.m. at the Cam- 
bridge Public Library, 449 Broadway, Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 498-9080, 

CHRIS SMITHER performs blues songs at 8:30 
p.m. at the Church of St. Andrew, Rte. 114, 
Marblehead. Presented by the Saturday Night in 
Marblehead coffeehouse. Admission $4; call 
639-1969. 

CASSELBERRY-DUPREE. See listing for Fri 
“EISTEDDFOD.” See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


THE EASTWOOD SWING ORCHESTRA per- 
forms an outdoor concert from 1 to 5 p.m. at 
Newbury and Exeter Sts., Boston. Free; call 
267-7961. 

THE RUTHERFORD FAMILY SHOWBAND per- 
form trish and American music at 2 and 3:45 p.m. 
at the Fitchburg Public Library, 610 Main St., 
Fitchburg. Free; call (508) 345-9635. 
CASSELBERRY-DUPREE. See listing for Fri. 
“EISTEDDFOD.” See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


PIANIST DAVID MAXWELL performs at 12:15 
today through Fri. at CityPlace, 8 Park Plaza, 
Boston. Free; call 227-2787. 


TUESDAY 


PIANIST DAVID MAXWELL. See listing for Mon. 


WEDNESDAY 


FORTALEZA performs Bolivian folk music at 
noon at Downtown Crossing, Boston. Free; call 
482-2139. 

PIANIST DAVID MAXWELL. See listing for Mon. 



































FRIDAY 


THURSDAY 





TOM RUSH performs a benefit concert for the 


PAUL KOLODNY performs ragtime, blues, and 


(10/208 ,.evA .2é8M G00 ,svoi24008 rwod!iii6S 


folk music at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge Center for 
Adult Education, 56 Brattle St. Cambridge. 
Admission $3.50; call 547-6789. 

PIANIST DAVID MAXWELL. See listing for Mon. 


FRIDAY 


ORGANIST PETER KRASINSKI performs 
themes from Hollywood films at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Hammond Castle Museum, 80 Hesperus Ave., 
Gloucester. Tickets $10; call (508) 283-7673. 
DREAM WORK and Anson Olds perform at 8 
p.m. at the Beal House, Rte. 106, Kingston. 
Sponsored by the South Shore Folk Music Club. 
Admission $4; call 585-7557. 

PIANIST DAVID MAXWELL. See listing for Mon. 








OETRY 
& PROSE 


- FRIDAY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE WRITERS AND PUBLISHERS 
PROJECT presents “An Evening of Poetry’ as a 
fundraiser at 8 p.m. at the Bow Street Theater, 








‘Portsmouth, NH. Donald Hall (former poet 


laureate of New Hampshire), Jane Kenyon, 
Maxime Kumin (current. poet laureate), and . 
Charles Simic read from their works. Admission 
$10; call (603) 436-6331. 


SATURDAY 


NOVELIST MARGE PIERCY, author of Summer 
People, autographs books at 7 p.m. at the 
Provincetown Art Association and Museum, 460 
Commercial St., Provincetown. Free; call (508) 
487-1750. 











SUNDAY 


POETS CORNELIUS EADY AND T.J. 
ANDERSON Ill read from their works at 4 p.m. at 
the Dark Room, 31 Inman St., Central Sq., 
Cambridge. Limited seating. Free; call 876-1002. 


MONDAY 


ADULTS’ BOOK GROUPS discuss Gabriel Gar- 
cia Marquez's Love in the Time of Cholera at 
5:20 p.m. at the Connolly Branch Library, 433 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain; and C. Eric Lincoin's 
The Avenue, Clayton City at 6:30 p.m. at the 
Dudley Branch Library, 65 Warren St., Roxbury. 
Free; call 522-1960 or 442-6186. 


TUESDAY 


JOHN GREGORY DUNNE discusses his new 
book Harp, an autobiographical account of the 
Irish in Connecticut, at 5:30 p.m. at the Brattle 
Theatre, 40 Brattle St., Cambridge. Tickets 
available two weeks in advance. Free; call 
354-5201. 

OLIVER SACKS, author of The Man “Who 
Mistook His Wife for a Hat, discusses “deaf 
consciousness’ as described in his new book 
Seeing Voices at 6 p.m. at the Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church, 1151 Mass Ave., Cambridge. 
The reading is sponsored by the Harvard Book 
Stores’ Fall Author Series and is followed by a 
reception at the 1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; call 338-1938. 

DON QUATRALE AND BARBARA JORDAN read 
from their poems at 7:45 p.m. at the Boston 
Center for Adult Education, 5 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 267-2465. 

WILLIAM BARNUM AND JANET BUDA read 
from their poetry at noon at the China Trade 
Center, 2 Boylston St. Boston. Free; call 
282-2256. 

ANTONIO GIARRAPUTO reads poetry at 8 p.m. 
at the Community Church Bidg., 565 Boylston 
St., Copley Sq., Boston. Sponsored by New 
Writers’ Collective. Free; call 742-1538. 


WEDNESDAY 


“OTHER PEOPLE'S EYES (IS): CLASS AND 
COLONIALISM IN VIRGINIA WOOLF’S THE 
WAVES,” a talk by Jane Marcus of the City 
University of New York, begins at 4 p.m. in the 
Boylston Hall auditorium, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-9199. 


THURSDAY 


HOWARD GARDNER discusses his book To 
Open Minds: Chinese Clues to the Dilemma of 
Contemporary Education at 6 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Public Library, 449 Broadway, Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 498-9080. 

HAZEL HARRIDAN ROSES AND STONES 
POETRY SERIES presents readings by Maire Ni 
Bhranlaigh, Claudia Probst, and Carrie Allison at 
8 p.m. in the basement of 185 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 547-6606. 

MARY OLIVER, Pulitzer Prize-winning author of 
American Primitive, reads poetry at 7:30 p.m. in 
the Bartos Theatre, MIT, 20 Ames St., Cam- 
bridge. Sponsored by Poetry at the Media Lab. 
Free; call 253-0335. 





























ALKS 


FRIDAY 


“BOSTON SCHOOL CRISIS: DEFEND DE- 
SEGREGATION,” a discussion by socialist can- 
didates for city offices, begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 





























Pathfinder Bookstore, 605 Mass. Ave., Boston. 


Spanish translation provided. Sponsored by the 
Militant Labor Forum. call 
247-6772. 





SATURDAY 


“PERSPECTIVES ON TIANANMEN 1989: 
Prospects for Democracy in China,” a two-day 
conference, takes place in the Levin Ballroom, 
Brandeis University, 415 South St., Waltham. 
Today's program includes remarks at 
9:30 a.m., an address by US Rep. Stephen 
Solarz at 9:45 a.m., a panel discussion on 
“Causes” at 10:45 am., a discussion on 
“Student Organization and Tactics” at 2:30 p.m., 
a discussion on ‘The Role of the Media” at 4:30 
p.m., and the screening of TV film footage at 8 
p.m. Free; call 332-0990. 

“BUILDING A COMMUNITY TOGETHER,” a talk 
by Steven Tierney of the Mass. Gay and Lesbian 
Political Caucus, is presented at a meeting of 
Gay Fathers of Greater Boston, at 8 p.m. in the 
Lindemann Center, 25 Staniford St., second fi., 
Boston. Free; call 742-7897. 

“AN EVENING IN LAHORE” features a talk by 
Samina Quraeshi, curator of the exhibition 
“Lahore: A City Within,” at 6:30 p.m. at the MIT 
Museum, 265 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. The 
program also includes Pakistani music and 
dance. Free; call 254-4444. 

CENTER FOR CREATIVE ARTS THERAPIES 
sponsors lectures and demonstrations on dance 
and music therapy for special-needs children at 
10 a.m. at CityPlace, State Transportation 
Building, Park Sq., Boston. Free; call 262-6183. 


SUNDAY 


“PERSPECTIVES ON TIANANMEN 1989: 
Prospects for Democracy in China,” a two-day 
conference, concludes in the Levin Ballroom, 
Brandeis University, 415 South St., Waltham. 
Today's program includes a panel discussion on 
“The Scope of the Movement" at 9 a.m., a 
discussion on “The Government's Response” at 
11 a.m., the keynote address (scheduled to be 
delivered by Chinese student leader Wu'er Kaixi) 
at 1:30 p.m., and a discussion on “Conse- 
quences and Implications’ at 2:30 p.m. Free; call 
332-0990. 


“TRADITIONS AND INNOVATIONS IN CON- 











begins at 10:30 a.m. at the Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton Centre. Admission $5; call 965-7410, 
x166. 

“THE PITTSON MINEWORKERS STRIKE: AN 
UPDATE,” a discussion sponsored by the 
Center for Marxist Education, begins at 7:30 p.m. 


at 550 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission $3; | 


call 868-5620. 

“WHAT'S IN A NAME? THE RENAMING OF THE 
NEGRO,” a talk by reporter Carmen Fields, 
begins at 11 a.m. at the the Community Church of 
Boston, 565 Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 
266-6710. 





MONDAY 


“SUSTAINING A RELATIONSHIP THROUGH 
THE FIRST YEAR,” a talk by psychologist 
Barbara Kivowitz, begins at 8 p.m. at Center- 
point, 1120 Beacon St., Brookline. Admission $9; 
call 566-5946. 

“FRENCH REVOLUTION AND NAPOLEON,” a 
Slide lecture by Margaret McDonald Taylor, 
begins at 10:30 a.m. at the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 356 Boyiston St., Boston. 
Admission $6; call 536-5651. 

“THE POLITICS OF ASYLUM,” a panel dis- 
cussion on US policy toward refugees, begins at 
6 p.m. in the World Affairs Council Rotunda, 22 
Batterymarch St., Boston. Reservations re- 
quired. Tickets $5; call 482-1740. 


TUESDAY 


ARTIST CHRIS BURDEN discusses his work at 8 
p.m. at the Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 
Boylston St., Boston. Held in conjunction with 

the exhibition “Chris Burden: A 20-Year 
Survey.” Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students 
and seniors; call 266-5152. 

THE FILM MISSISSIPPI BURNING is. discussed 
by state Rep. Nicholas A. Paleologos at 8:30 p.m. 
in Barnum Hall, Tufts University, Medford. The 
program includes clips from the film. Sponsored 
by the Boston Tufts Alliance. A cocktail reception 
begins at 6 p.m. in Mugar Hall. Free for lecture, 
$25 for reception; call 484-3561. 

“INFRARED REFLECTOGRAPHY AND ITS 
USES IN EXAMINING PAINTINGS,” a talk by 
painting conservator Teri Hensick, begins at 
12:30 p.m. in the Main Gallery, Wellesley College 
Museum, Wellesley. The talk concerns the 
methods used to reveal a drawing beneath 
Vasari's painting Holy Family. Free; -call 
235-0320, x2051. 


WEDNESDAY 


“AMERICA DISCOVERS FREUD: The Clark 
University Conference of 1909,"’ the first in a 
series of lectures on the history of medicine, 
begins at 7 p.m. in rm. 132 of the Marneffe Bidg.., 
McLean Hospital, 115 Mill St., Belmont. The 
address is given by William A. Koelsch of Clark 
University and is co-sponsored by the Dept. of 
Psychiatry of the Harvard Medical School. Free; 
call 855-3376. 

“BLACKS AND JEWS: A BROKEN ALLIANCE?” 
a talk by Jonathan Kaufman of the Boston Globe, 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge Forum, 3 
Church St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Free. 
“THE ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF LAHORE 
AND THE FUTURE,” a talk by Masood A. Khan, 
begins at 7 p.m. at the MIT Museum, 265 Mass 
Ave., Cambridge. Freé; call 254-4444. 

“A BOSTON VOICE: THE DELIGHT OF 
ARCHITECTURE,” a slide lecture by architect 
Peter Forbes, begins at 5:30 p.m. at the Boston 
Architectural Center, 320 Newbury St., Boston. 
Admission $7; call 267-5175. 

“PERSONAL PERSPECTIVES ON POLITICS,” a 
panel discussion by the 1989 Fall Feliows of the 
Institute of Politics, begins at 6 p.m. at the Arco 
Forum of Public Affairs, Kennedy School of 
Government, 79 JFK St., Cambridge. Free; call 




















495-1380. 

“FLOWERS BY DESIGN,” a talk and demonstra- 
tion on the care of cut flowers, begins at 8 p.m. at 
Centerpoint, 1120 Beacon St., Brookline. Ad- 
mission $9; call 566-5946. 

“WORLDS SEEN AND UNSEEN” is the subject 
of a Human Discovery Series discussion at 7:30 
p.m. at the Medford Unitarian Church Hall, 141 
High St., Medford. Sponsored by the Emin 
Foundation. Donation $5; call 395-3462. 

“AN HIV MEDICAL UPDATE” begins at 6 p.m. at 
338 Newbury St, Boston. Sponsored by .the 
Fenway Community Health Center. Free; call 
267-0900. 


- THURSDAY 


GLORIA STEINEM speaks at 8 p.m. in Atwood 
Hall, Clark University, 950 Main St., Worcester. 
Free; call (508) 793-7681. 
‘‘BOSTON UNDERGROUND: 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE CEN- 
TRAL ARTERY,” a slide lecture by Ricardo Elia 
of Boston University's Office of -Public 
Archaeology, begins at 8 p.m. in the Rabb 
Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., 
Boston. Free; call 536-5400, x336. 
“TREKKING IN THE HIMALAYAS,” a talk 
sponsored by the Sierra Club, begins at 7:30 
p.m. at the Jackson-Mann Community School, 
500 Cambridge St., Brighton. Free; call 
227-5339. 
“SOUTH AFRICA: EMERGENCY LEGISLATION 
IN THE COURTS” is a talk by A.S. Mathews of 
the University of Natal School of Law at 4 p.m. in 
Pound Hall 419, Harvard Law School, Cam- 
bridge. Sponsored by the Human Rights Pro- 
gram at Harvard Law School. Free; call 
495-9362. 
“SUN, STARS, AND CLIMATE, OR WHY LOUIS 
XIV HAD COLD FEET,” a talk by Sallie Baliunas, 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Harvard-Smithsonian 
Center for Astrophysics, 60 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. The talk is followed by a film and 
telescopic observing (weather permitting). Free; 
call 495-7461. 
“MEXICAN MASK MAGIC,” a talk and de- 
monstration by mask-carver Juan Orta Castillo, 
begins at 3 p.m. and again at 7 p.m. at the 
ee Multicultural Arts Center, 41 Second 
Cambridge. Limited seating. Free; call 
vr 1400. 
“HUNTING: NECESSARY HARVEST OR 
SENSELESS SLAUGHTER” is a debate between 
Walter Bickford, commissioner of the Dept. of 
Fisheries and Wildlife, and Wayne Pacelie, 
executive director of the Fund for Animals, 
beginning at 6 p.m. in rm. 26-100, MIT Compton 
Laboratories, Cambridge. Sponsored by 
Citizens to End Animal Suffering and Exploi- 
tation. Free; call 628-9030. 


FRIDAY 


“GREEK MYTHOLOGY,” a lecture sponsored by 
the New Acropolis, begins at 8 p.m. at 484 
Comm. Ave., suite 2, Boston. Admission $5; call 
247-7566. 
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FRIDAY 


BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS receives a 
grant from the Public Action Arts Endowment 
Fund and presents a preview of its exhibition 
“Above, Beyond, and Within the South End” at 8 
p.m. at the Cyclorama, 539 Tremont St., Boston. 
Dance music provided by the Al Vega Quartet. 
Admission $15; call 277-2243. 

UNITED WAY “CARNIVAL OF CARING,” featur- 
ing health-screening tests, live music, and the 
release of 500 birds, runs from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
in the upper rotunda, Fanueil Hall Marketplace, 
Boston. Free admission; call 482-8370, x229. 
TOM RUSH performs a benefit concert for the 
Somerville Mental Health Center at 7:30 p.m. at 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $20 and $50, $100 including 
reception; call 625-0710. 


SATURDAY 


“ORGANISTS AGAINST AIDS: A MARATHON 
MUSICAL PRESENTATION,” sponsored by the 
American Guild of Organists, runs from noon to 9 
p.m. at King's Chapel, Tremont and Schoo! Sts.. 
Boston. Local musicians perform throughout the 
day. Donation $10; call 353-9339. 

COALITION FOR BASIC HUMAN NEEDS spon- 
sors a rummage sale with live music and 
entertainment from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Call 497-0126. 


SUNDAY 


GLOUCESTER STAGE COMPANY celebrity auc- 
tion begins at 1:30 p.m. at the Gorton Theatre, 
267 East Main St., Gloucester. Preview of 
auction items begins at 12:30.p.m. Admission $5; 
call (508) 281-4099. 

“WOMEN IN MUSIC,” a benefit for Rosie's 
Place, begins at 6 p.m. at Club West, Rtes. 20 
and 85, Marlborough. Performers include Sally 
Sweitzer, Mattie Sifantus, and Suzanne 
Boucher. Tickets $9; call 442-9332. 

4TH ANNUAL TERRY FOX RUN, a five-mile. 
“move-atong-athon” to benefit the American 
Cancer Society, begins at 9:30 a.m. at the 
Charles -River Esplanade, Boston. Call (800) 
952-7664 for registration information. 


THURSDAY 


DAVID HALBERSTAM discusses his new book 
The Summer of ‘49, an account of the Yankee- 
Red Sox pennant race of that year, at a reception 
to benefit the Dana-Farber Cancer institute's 
Jimmy Fund at 5:30 p.m. at the 600 Club, Fenway 
Park, Boston. Tickets $35: call 734-6235 
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; i lovers, the spotlight is now on Scullers, The jazz cabaret club for 
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GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is free, 
unless otherwise noted. In addition to the hours 
listed here, many galleries are open by appoint- 
ment. 


A.K.A. SKYLIGHT GALLERY (720-2855), 43 
Charles St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 9: 3-D photographs by Amy Fisch 
and Terry Maxedon, computer-graphic portraits 
by Greg Garvey, 3-D graphics by Jennifer Hall, 
and “‘visual poetry” by Joan Shafran. Reception 
Sept. 16, 3-5 p.m. 

AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Sept. 
30: “Dense Periphery,’ an installation with 
drawings and wall sculpture by A.L. Drezner. 
ALIANZA (262-2385), 154 Newbury,St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed." until 7 p.m. 
Through Nov. 11: new works in clay by Francine 
Ozereko. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Sept. 16 
through Oct. 11: “Different Places,” new paint- 
ings by Anne Neely. Reception Sept. 16, 3-5 p.m 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. until 7 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 30: 
“Precision Works,’ geometric forms by George 
Snyder and kinetic sculptures by Edward Lee 
Hendricks 

ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Sept. 30: “‘My Summer Vacation,” 
responses by illustrators, photographers, de- 
signers, and calligraphers to the traditional first- 
day-of-school assignment; and ‘The Second 
Coming,” photographs by Michael Boucher, 
John Hyde Jr., Rene Hernandez, and Craig W 
Weiss. 

ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT 
CITYPLACE (227-2787), State Transportation 
Bidg., Park Plaza, Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Oct. 21: “Binocular Visions,” stereo- 
scopic photographs by Dan Gosch, Ron Labbe, 
and Paul Wing, including 3-D images of Celtics 
basketball and jello-wrestling. Reception Sept. 
19, 6-8 p.m. aane diene a teat 
Sat. 9 a.m. “midnight. Through Oct. 21: 





- ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main 
Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Tough Sept. 30: “Expressions,” paintings by 
Cari Schubert. Reception Sept. 22, 7 p.m. 
ART TAP (864-7887), Porter Exchange Bidg., 
1815 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Sept. 30: neo-primitive paintings 
by Nathalie Robbins. 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Sept. 16-Oct. 11; works by Maggi Brown 
Reception Sept. 16, 3-5 p.m. 
BEL CANTO RESTAURANT (566-2597), 92 
Central St., Wellesley. Sun.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-10 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. Through Oct. 28: 
‘Landscape Allusions,’ works by Muriel Angeiil. 
Reception Sept. 17, noon-3 p.m 
BETH URDANG FINE ART (424-8468), 207 
Newbury St, Boston. Sat. 10 am.-6 p.m 
Through Oct. 14: “Ten American Modernists, 
1907-1953.’ 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), 
549 Tremont St., Boston. — Cyciorama, Tues.- 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 11: “Above, 
Beyond, and WITHIN the South End, " all-media 
show by local artists. Admission $2..— Mills 
Gallery, Tues.-Sat. noon-4 p.m., Thurs. until 7 
p.m. Through Sept. 20: ‘Austrian Artists- Boston 
1989" includes drawings by Georg Kirchner, co- 
founder of the international Arts Exchange; and 
a@ conceptual piece by Walter Gundolf, founder of 
a company which manufactures dwarf figures. 
Sept. 22-Oct. 7: “Belfast to Boston, Dateline: 
1969-1989," photographs of Northern ireland by 
Martin Nangle. Reception Sept. 22, 6-9 p.m. 


BOSTON CITY HALL, 
(725-3245), plaza level, 
a.m.-5:30 p.m - Through Oct. 6: 
Time,”’-works by artists , 
the of Corrections Art Project. 
BOSTON PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 
(266-0953), 15 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 15: ‘Catherine Gold- 
wyn: Portraits, 1984-1989." 
BRICKBOTTOM GALLERY Sige eg 1 
Fitchburg St., C125, Somerville. Mon.-Wed. 
noon-2 p.m., Thurs. 2-7 p.m., Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Sept. 28: “Missouri City: Photographs 
and Conversations,” Diane Covert's images 
from the town of 343 people located at the 
geographic center of the US. 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 90 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Sept. 30: abstract sculpture by Jeffrey Fox and 
works on paper by Amanda Barrow. 
BUSH GALLERIES (421-9510), 34 Gloucester 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Nov. 15: children’s-book illustrations by Curious 
George creator H.A. Rey. 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876-0246), 
25R Lowell St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. noon-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 5: “The Fall Salon,” an all- 
media group exhibition. — Porter Exchange, 
1815 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Through Sept. 30: 
Partners in Printmaking.’ — University Place 
Gallery, 128 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge. Mon.- 
Fri. 8 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 8 a.m.-1 p.m. Through 
Sept. 27: “Sunyata,"’ works by Gilda McLean 
and Marc Oliver (‘‘Gilda Marc’’) and Sandra Fox 
Aizley (part of the proceeds to benefit AIDS 
research and the Boston Center for Modern 
Psychoanalytic Studies Treatment Service). 
CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY GALLERY 
(494-1994), 1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight, Sat. 1 p.m.-1 a.m., Sun. 
1-10 p.m. Through Oct. 8: paintings by Henrietta 
Crandall. 
CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Tues.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct. 6: “Mythic Spaces,” 
featuring ceramics by Makoto Yabe, oils by Jane 
Ehrlich and Mary Spencer, mixed-media 
sculptures by Sally Fine, and relief paintings by 
Marja-Ritta Lianko. 
CHANDLER GALLERY (508-349-1620), Main 
and School Sts., Wellfleet. Daily 10 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sat. until 9 p.m. Through Sept. 22: “The Humor 
Show,’ a group exhibition by cartoonists and 
other artists. 
CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second Church, 
60 Highland St., West Newton. Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Through Oct. 8: “Bon Appetit!”’, large-scale 
acrylic paintings by Tim Nichols. 
CHILDS GALLERY (266-1108), 169 Newbury St. 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Sept. 17-Nov. 18: “William Partridge Burpee 
and His Time,” an exhibition of oils and pastels. 
Also, “Sir Francis Seymour Haden: Etchings, 
Drypoints, and Mezzotints” and ‘The Nude in 
Drawing." 
CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin Station, 
Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 
29: mixed-media works by Timothy Harney that 
explore the passage of time, incorporating old 
photographs and walipaper; and ceramic ves- 
sels and sculpture by Avra Leodas 
CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION (508-369-2578), 
37 Lexington Rd., Concord. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 2-4:30 p.m. Through Sept 
29: ‘'Surfaces,"’ works on canvas and paper by 
three artists. 
COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Sept. 23: annual Sculpture and 
Large Works Show 
DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597), 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m 
Through Sept. 30: “Encore,” works by Sara 
Feldman and Natalie Warshawer 
DIFFERENT ANGLE GALLERY (482-3343), 35 
Wareham St., Boston. Sat. and Sun. 1-6 p.m 
Sept. 16-Oct. 1: “Sites,” paintings by Peter Roux 
and photographs by Robin Radin. Reception 
Sept. 16, 6-8 p.m. 
ECLIPSE SALON (247-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Sept. 
30: mixed-media paintings by Pamela 


Moynahan. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY 
(973-3454), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct. 26: exhibition 
sponsored by the New England Sculptors 
Association. Reception Sept. 22, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 221 Cabot St. 
Beverly. Mon.-Fri.\9 a.m.-8 p.m. Through Sept. 
29: drawings and paintings by recovering mental 
health clients, presented by Community Health 
and Alternative Opportunities Services. Call 
(508) 531-4127. 

FRAME GALLERY (232-2070), 300 Harvard St. 
(rear), Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 4: “Landscapes of Boston and 
Cape Cod,” by Viadimir Kozhemiakov and Albert 
Simonian. 

FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., second fir., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 30: “Birds of America,” paintings 
by Karen Allaben-Confer, Allen Blagden, Cindy 
House, and Jim Morgan, and sculptures by 
Walter Matia, Leo E. Osborne, and Lee Osborne. 
Reception Sept. 15, 6-8 p.m. 

GALLERY 57 (498-9033), City Hall Annex, 57 
Inman St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m 
Through Sept. 30: oil paintings by Ellen Grabiner 
and black-and-white photographs by Caroline 
Baker 

GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept 
30: works by Irene Vajincius 

GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 1837 
Mass. Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m 
Through Oct. 21: ‘Brushes with Art in Boston, 
drawings and paintings by Jim Ann Howard 
Reception Sept. 16, 5-7 p.m. 

GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 Albany 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Sept 
16-Oct. 12: “Steel, Sculpture and Tables,” works 
by Jake Grossberg. Reception Sept. 16 
4:30-7:30 p.m 

HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 Newbury St 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 1: “Boston Remembered,” oil 
paintings of the city's elegant past. 

HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Sept. 16- 
Oct. 25: “Meta Modern,”’ works by James Ford, 
Rob Wynne, and James Nares. 

HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (508-546-7706), 150 
Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m 
Through Sept. 30: “Summer Show 89," water- 
colors, graphics, and large-scale acrylics with 
images of dancers, hearts, and lobster shells. 
HOWARD YEZERSKI GALLERY (426-8085) 186 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 11: “Lee Friediander/Jim Dine, 
photographs and etchings; and ‘Gayle Ficht- 
inger: Figurative Clay.” 

HUMMINGBIRD ARTS (876-5820), Q Church St., 
Cambridge. Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Sept. 30: “Light/Bodies,” paintings by Barbara 
DuBois. 

INTERNATIONAL PLACE (330-8959), Fort Hill 
Sq., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs 
until 9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-6 p.m. Sept. 22- 
Nov. 5: “Jackie Robinson: An American 
Journey,” a multi-media exhibit 

JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m 
Through Sept. 30: new sculpture by gallery 
artists 

KIKU SUI GALLERY (227-4288), 101 Charles St., 
Boston. Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Changing 
exhibits of 19th-and 20th-century Japanese 
prints. Through Oct. 15: “Osaka Print,” art from 
Tokyo's cultural rival. 

KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Oct. 1: “Epiphany,” large-scale, mixed-media 
paintings by Robert Todd. 

MOBILIA (876-2109), 358 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 6: ceramics and a tile-floor 
installation by Dierdre Daw. Also, new works on 
paper by Renee Flower and ‘‘slashed garments 
by Tim Harding. 

MOBIUS (542-7416), 354 Congress St., Boston 
Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. Through Sept. 17: “Of 
Tanne,” a performance piece by Joan Gale 


° 


based on Karen Blixen’s letters from Africa. 
Presented Wed.-Sun. at 8 p.m. and Sun. at 2,p.m. 
Admission price varies by day. Through Sept. 23: 
drawings by Austrian artists Walter Gundolf and 
Georg Kirchner of the International Art Ex- 


change. 

MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Includes 
glass sculptures by Tom Patti and works by Andy 
Warhol, Roy Lichenstein, David Hockney, Jim 
Dine, and Frank Stella. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 
ington Park., Newtonville. Mon. and Wed.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-4 p.m. Sept. 17-Oct. 
29: ‘Nature: Reassembied," a four-person 


NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St.. Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 7: ‘Porfirio DiDonna: Watercolors 
Made in 1982-83." 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. 
noon-6 p.m. Through Sept. 30: “E.P.A. (Every- 
thing's Poison Anyway),” ads for asbestos, DDT, 
and other toxic substances that were once 
thought harmless 
ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS 
(277-0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. Tues.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Sept. 30: "Staffs: Tribal Symbols 
of Office,’ collected from Africa and Oceania. 
PACCHETTO (969-6627), 831 Beacon St., New- 
ton Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Sept. 30: “Coats and Jackets,’ clothing by 10 
artists 
PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 171 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 10: Color and Heat: Land- 
scapes. of Southern France,” paintings by 
Jeffrey Hessing. 
QUADRUM (965-5555), the Mail at Chestnut Hill 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.. 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Sept. 30: jewelry in 
gold with precious and semiprecious stones, by 
Cecelia Bauer and Joseph and Smadar English. 
RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 14: “Brick Layers,” pastel 
drawings and watercolors of bricks, by Liza 
Folman. 
RESOLUTION GRAPHICS (254-8594), 256 
Hanover St., North End, Boston. Sat. and Sun. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct. 1: oil paintings by 
Craig Jennings. 
ROLLY-MICHAUX (536-9898), 290 Dartmouth 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Sept. 17-Oct. 14: “20th-Century Masters: Fine 
Etchings and Lithographs." 
SARGENT GALLERY (508-465-8769), New- 
buryport Art Assn., 65 Water St., Newburyport 
Thurs.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Sept. 21: Fall 
Juried Show. Sept. 22-28: works by Dale 
Rockwood 
SCITUATE ART ASSOCIATION (545-6150), 131 
Front St., Scituate Harbor. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Sept. 29: “Real 
People, Real Places,” portraits and landscapes 
by gallery members 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 23: 
‘Boxed In Il,” interpretations of the cube in 
ceramic, glass, metal, and wood. — 101 Arch St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov 
18: “Director's Choice,” works by Society 
artists, including furniture, jewlery, and mixed- 
media works. Through Jan. 19: “Twenty Years of 
Contemporary Craft,” works on loan from the 
Museum of Fine Arts, including furniture by 
Wendell Castle and George Nakashima, 
ceramics by Wayne Higby. glassworks by Dale 
Chihuly, and wood turnings by Bob Stocksdale. 
SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383-9548), 119 
Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-1 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Oct 
6: watercolor paintings by Thomas Rebek and 
works in slab and coil clay by Judy Rossman. 
THE SPACE (445-9016), 788 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Sept. 
24: “Hall of Game,” exhibition in conjunction 
with a participatory public art project at the 
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Carter Playground. Jerry Beck's “Off Season” 
can be seen at the nearby playground Tues.-Fri. 
from 4 to 7 p.m. and Sat. and Sun. from noon to 
5 p.m. through Sept. 16. 

STARR GALLERY (965-7410), Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton. Sun.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Tues. and 
Wed. 6-9 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Oct. 
20: “Celebrations Il: Contemporary Fine 
Judaica,”” contemporary ritual objects for the 
home and synagogue, made by Israeli and 
American artists. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 18: “Camera Culture,’’ a photogra- 
phy exhibition with works by John Baldesarri, 
David Bunn, Sarah Charlesworth, Victor 
Schrager, and Andres Serrano; and a solo 
exhibition of abstract paintings by Thomas 
Nozkowski. 

29 NEWBURY STREET (536-0290), 29 Newbury 
St., Boston. Daily 11:30 a.m.-1:30 a.m. Through 
Sept. 30: ‘Portean Envelopes,” black-and-white 
paintings in tempera and drawings in charcoal by 
Keith Walsh. 

VERA GALLERY (424-8333), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Call for hours. Through Oct. 15: 
“Perestroika on Canvas,” oils, sculptures, 
watercolors, and graphics by contemporary 
Russian artists. 

VOSE GALLERIES OF BOSTON (536-6176), 238 
Newbury St.. Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Sept. 20-Nov. 30: ‘Reflections 
Along the Shore,” a survey of seascape 
paintings; including works by_A.T. Bricher, Fitz 
Hugh Lane, William Bradford, Reynolds Beal, 
and Gertrude Fiske. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Sept. 
30: ‘Memento Mori,”’ a limited-edition portfolio 
by James Hansen. 

ZULLO GALLERY (508-359-2873), 456A Main 
St., Medfield: Wed. and Fri. 10: a.m.-2 p.m., 
Thurs. 4-8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 15: First Annual Juried 
Exhibit 


MUSEUMS 


ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Aiden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Sept. 17: juried selection of paintings by New 
England Watercolor Society artists; and an 
exhibition of Shaker furniture. Through Nov. 12: 
“Spirits Evoked,” welded-stee! sculpture by 
Melita Westerlund Brecher. Sun. at 2:30 p.m.: 
watercolor demonstration. 
BEAUPORT (508-283-0800), 75 Eastern Point 
Bivd., Gloucester. Sat. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Admission $5. Designed by Henry Davis Sleep- 
er, Beauport has over 40 rooms and an 
extensive collection of American and European 
decorative arts. 
BENNINGTON MUSEUM (802-447-1571), W. 
Main St., Bennington, VT. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4.50, $3.50 for students and seniors, 
free for children. Through Dec. 22: “Long May It 
Wave: The American Flag, 1791-1960,” featuring 
17 rare and unusual examples of the flag. Also, 
works by Anna Mary Robertson ('‘Grandma’’) 
Moses, paintings. of Vermont landscapes, de- 
corative arts and historical artifacts dating to the 
18th century, pressed and blown glassworks, 
and a collection of Bennington pottery 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 1636-5400, x366), 
Copley Square, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. In the South 
Gallery through Oct. 31: “The Fitzgeralds and the 
Kennedys,’ a photographic exhibition. 
BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM 
(338-1773), Congress Street Bridge, Boston. 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m. Admission $3.75, $2.75 for 
children five to 12. Replica of the Beaver, one of 
three ships involved in the famous uprising, and 
period museum. Complimentary tea. 
CAHOON MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 
(508-428-7581), 4676 Falmouth Ad., Cotuit. 
Wed.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free 
Through Sept. 17: “The Art of the Frame," an 
exhibition of frames from different periods. 
CAPE ANN HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children 
American decorative arts and furnishings, a 
period house built in 1804, paintings and 
drawings by Fitz Hugh Lane. Through Oct. 14: 
“Milton Avery on Cape Ann,” a multi-media 
exhibition. 
CAPE COD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
(508-896-3867), Rte. 6A, Brewster. Mon.-Sat. 
9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 12:30-4:30 p.m. Ad- 




















Society. 
CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), Rte. 183, 
Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$4.50, $1 for children. Summer estate of Daniel 


,’ Outdoor exhibition with works by 


MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St.. Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 
children over two and seniors, $2 for one-year- 
olds, $1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. includes a 


Paintings from the Forbes Magazine Collection,” 
religious art and depictions of Victorians facing 
moral dilemmas. 

CODMAN HOUSE, (259-8843), Codman Rd., off 
Rte: 117, Lincoln. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3, $1.50 for children. Tours given on the 
hour. Home of the decorator/architect Ogden 
Codman Jr., displaying architectural features of 
Georgian, Federal, Victorian, and Classical Re- 
vival periods. 

COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Con- 
gress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for students and 
seniors, free for children under five, half-price for 
all Fri. 5-9 p.m. Tours on Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 
and 3 p.m. Robot shows and computer-animated 
films presented daily. includes “Smart Ma- 
chines,”’ a collection of robots and interactive 
computers; “The Honeywell Animals,” 
sculptures made from computer components; 
and historical exhibits. Through Dec. 1: “Atari 
Race Car Simulator,” a state-of-the-art video 
game with a swivel seat, stick shift, and sound 
effects. Through Jan. 4: “Computer Art in 
Context: SIGGRAPH '89 Art Show,’ featuring 
poly-dimensional works on. videotape, inter- 
active environments, and a giant moving 


sculpture. 
CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25 Water St., Newburyport. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $2, $1 for children five to 12. Through 
Sept. 30: “The Constant Watch: Newburyport 
and the Coast Guard" and “World War I! and 
Vietnam.” Walking tours of historic Newburyport 
leave from the museum at 10 a.m. every Sat. in 
Sept. Cost, $5. 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. 
noon-4:30 p.m.,°Sat. and. Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and seniors, free 
for children. Ongoing: *Masks:.Making Faces," 
an exhibition on ancient and ethnic masks and 
contemporary works; ‘‘A Selection of 19th- and 
20th-century American and European Paint- 
ings,’ including works by Cropsey, Kent, and 
Bierstadt; * ‘Contemporary Photographs from the 
Permanent Collection,’ including works by Olivia 
Parker, Kari Baden, and James Weinstein; and 
“For the Armchair Traveler: Three Centuries of 
British Works on Paper,” with etchings, engrav- 
ings, and lithographs. Through Sept. 24: a large- 
scale installation by Donald Lipski. Through Oct. 
1: ''19th- and 20th-century American Prints from 
the Museum Collection,” with works by Whistler, 
Pennell, and Bellows. 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun., noon-5 p:m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and seniors. Contemporary American art, with 
an emphasis on New England artists. Through 
Nov. 26: “Explorations in Handmade Paper: A 
Selection of Work from Rugg Road’ and 
“DeCordova Museum School Juried Exhibition." 
Reception Sept. 15, 7-9 p.m. — Sculpture Park, 
daily 8 a.m.-10 p.m.: works by Judith Brown, 
Mags Harries, George Rickey, Mark di Suvero, 
and Alexander Liberman. 
ESSEX INSTITUTE (508-744-3390), 132 Essex 
St., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. and 
nolidays 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, 
$2.50 for children. Gardens, historic houses, and 
a research library. Also includes the Gardner- 
ool House, a restored 1804 Federal 
townhouse designed by Samuel! Mcintire. 
Through Sept. 17:.""The Making of a Mansion: 
Samuel Mcintire and the Creation of the Derbys’ 
Dream." Through Nov.’5: “Cabinet Work of All 
Kinds: Federal Furniture from the Essex institute 
Collection,” chairs, desks, and tables made 
between 1790 and 1820. 
FIRST CORPS OF CADETS MILITARY MUSEUM 
(267-1726), 227 Comm. Ave., Boston. Open by 
appointment only. Free. Arms, uniforms, and 
equipment used by the First Corps of Cadets and 
the Mass. Volunteer Militia and Army National 
Guard. Through Dec. 31: “Allies in Arms,” an 
exhibit commemorating the bicentennial of the 
French Revolution 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through Sept. 30: “Alain Lutz: 
Old Towns Revisited,” drawings and paintings of 
Boston and its sister city Strasbourg 
FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456-3924), 102 
Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $1 for 
children. Collections of 19th-century art and 
historical items. Through Dec. 17: “Surviving in 
Our Midst,” watercolors by Kenneth Everett. 
FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588-6000), 455 
Oak St. Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children, 
free on Thurs.-after 5 p.m. and afi day on Sat. 


GORE PLACE (894-2798), 52 Gore Place, 
Waltham. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Admission $4, $3 for seniors, $2 for 
children. Mansion with American, European, and 
Sculpture in Early America,” exhibit including 


*Wed. at 6 p.m.: “The Belle 





130), Sandwich: Daily 10 @.m.-5-p.m. Admission 
$7, $6 for seniors, $3 for children. Includes 


Nantasket Ave., Hull. Sat. and.Sun. noon-5 p.m, 
Admission $2, $1 for children. Restored 1889 
lifesaving station and museum of South Shore 
maritime history, featuring exhibits on Boston 
Harbor shipwrecks. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed. and 
Sun. 11 a.m.-& p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for students, $1.50 for children 


(566-1401), 280 the Fenway, Boston. Tues. 
noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5; $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free for all on Wed. The museum, 
built in the style of a 15th-century Venetian 
palace, houses art collected by .!sabella Stewart 
Gardner (1840-1924) and spanning more than 30 


Renaissance paintings by Botticelli, Raphael, 
and Titian; and the first canvas by Matisse to be 
included in a museum collection. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Co- 
lumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for seniors, free for 
children. Free tours for seniors Wed. at 2:30 p.m. 
JFK photographs, audio-visual presentations 
and memorabilia. Through Sept. 30: ‘Friend- 
ship,” photographs of teen-aged JFK Library 
Corps members, by Elsa Dorfman. 
LAWRENCE HERITAGE STATE PARK 
(508-794-1655), Jackson and Canal Sts., Law- 
rence. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. In the 
Visitors’ Center, Through Sept. 30: the annual 
Labor Day Art Show presents ‘Merrimack River: 
The Beauty and the Power,” an exhibition of 
photographs and photo collages. 
MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 Edge Hill 
Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m., Wed. 
6-8 p.m.. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, free for 
students. The permanent collection includes a 
holography exhibit and American and European 
paintings. Through Sept. 21: “100 Years of 
Music Machines,” antique music boxes from 
around the world. 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(508-686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 children and seniors, free on 
Sat. Antique textile machinery. Sept. 19-Jan. 28: 
“NEWS ‘89: 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6, $5 on Thurs: 
and Fri. after 5 p.m., $5 for seniors, free for 
children, free for all on Sat. until noon. Tours for 
the visually-impaired available by reservation. 
Tues.-Fri.: introductory walks through all collec- 
tions begin at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.; “Painting and 
Decorative Arts Walk’ begins at noon; “Asian, 
Egyptian, and Classical Walk" begins at 1 p.m. 
Sat.: Introductory walks begin at 11 a.m and 1:30 
p.m. introductory walk in Spanish begins at 
11:30 a.m. the first Sat. of the month. Exhibits 
include the Tenshin-en, an authentic Japanese 
garden. Through Sept. 27: ‘Jim Dine: Prints and 
Drawings,” unorthodox variations on such 
themes as tools, hearts, trees, and classical 
figures of Venus. Through Sept. 30: “Musical 
Instruments of the French Baroque." Through 
Nov. 5: “Mary Cassatt: The Color Prints.'’ Sept. 
20-Nov. 12: “Lucas Samaras: Objects and 
Subjects, 1969-1986." 
— Lectures are free with museum admission. 
Sat. at noon: “Images of Boston Women,” 
gallery talk by Miriam Braverman. Sun. at 2 p.m.: 
“Perfumed Princes, Pots, and Pans: The Art of 
Islam,” gallery talk by Norma Jean Calderwood. 
Epoque: European 
Decorative Arts, 1870-1910," gallery talk by John 
Hermanson. Thurs. at 11 a.m.: ‘Mary Cassatt: 
The Color Prints," gallery talk by Barbara Stern 
Shapiro.” 
— Children's activities are free with museum 
admission. Fri. at 3:30 p.m.: “Drawing Without an 
Eraser,” a 90-minute for children six 
to 12. Wed.-Fri. the 22nd at 3:30 p.m.: “Boston 
By Brush: Painting Workshop.” 
MUSEUM -OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through 
Oct. 15: “Scipio Lodge: A Time Capsule of 
Freemasonry,” and Freemason 
artifacts. Through Feb. 25: “Turn of the Cen- 
tury,” exhibition on immigration and the reform 
movement preceding World War |. Through Jan. 
14: “Rustic Furniture,” including a mirror with 
deer feet, Navajo rugs, root tables, an Amish 
bentwood settee, and a gypsy chair. Through 
Apr. 22: “Travels Among the indians: A Catlin 
Portfolio,” 19th-century lithographs by George 
Catlin. Sun. at 2 p.m.: “Some of My Sisters,” a 
dramatic presentation by Jessa Piaia featuring 
women from state history 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 
9 p.m. The planetarium is closed through Sept 
25 for annual maintenance. Admission $6, $4 for 
Children four to 14 and seniors. includes a sun 
lab, theater of electricity (with indoor thunder- 
and-lightning shows daily), and live animals 
Through Dec. 10: “Trapped in Time: Treasures 
of the Tar Pits,’ exhibit of ice Age fossils. Sat. at 
2 and 4 p.m.: “The Relaxation Response,” a 
discussion by Dr. Herbert Benson, author of 
Your Maximium Mind 
— Laser show admission $6, $4 for children and 
seniors. “Grateful Dead," begins Sun. at 8:30 
p.m. "'Laserog 80," with music by U2 and Talking 
Heads, begins Fri. and Sat. at 10 p.m. “Lasarium 
Zodiac,” with New Age and jazz music, begins 
daily at 5:30 p.m. 
— Omni Theater admission $5, $3 for children 
and seniors. “Chronos,” by the director of 
Koyaanisqatsi, begins Fri. and Sat. at 10 p.m. 


rs “af voyage through the 
bodies of athletes in action, begins Mon. at 11 
a.m., 1,2, and 3.p.m.; Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m., 1, 2, 
3, 7, and 8 -p.m., with additional shows on Thurs. 
at 9 p:m-and on Fri. at 6 and 9 p.m.; Sat. on the 
hour from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m.; and Sun. on the hour 
from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER = 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
‘Walnut Ave., Boston. Wed.-Sun. 1-6 p.m. Ad- 
mission $1.25. Photography, painting, sculpture, 
and graphic arts relating to African-American 


heritage. 
MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Wed.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 for 
Students and seniors. Through Feb. 25: “Putting 


from 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m.: Jaguar Association of 


New car show. Mon. at 6 p.m.: “Car 
Care for the Mechanically Distressed," a work- 
shop for beginners... Admission $10. 


15 State St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Sept. 15: “A CommonWealth to Keep,” photo- 
graphs of .historic structures throughout the 
State, by Jack Boucher. Sponsored by the Mass. 
Historical Commission (727-8470). 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon., Tues., and Thurs. 9 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Sun. and holidays 9 a:m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and 
Fri. 9 a:m.-8 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for students 
and seniors, $3.50 for children. includes “Stick 
Your Neck Out: A Closer Look at Turtles,” with a 
turtle hatchery, a 12-foot fossil, and a baby sea 
turtle tank; “Rivers of the Americas,” with 
animals from the Amazon and Connecticut 
Rivers; the Caribbean Coral Reef tank, a four- 
Story exhibit with a green moray eel and a nurse 
shark; and the ecology-oriented “Boston 
Harbor: The Place, the Problem, the Plan."’ Daily 
dolphin and sea-lion shows aboard the Dis- 
covery 

NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM 
(508-452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission 
$2, $1 for children over 12 and seniors. Includes 
commissioned pieces by New England quilt 
artists, antique quilts, and donations from 
members of New England Quilters Guild. 
Through Sept. 17: ‘Through Attic Windows, Part 
I."" Sept. 20-Nov. 5: "Who'd a Thought It!’’, Afro- 
American quilts. 

NEWPORT ART: MUSEUM (401-847-0179), 76 
Bellevue Ave., Newport, Ri. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p:m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
Students, free for children. Through Sept. 18: 
“The Edwardians and After: The Royal Academy 
1900-1950," paintings collected by the Royal 
Academy of Arts in London. Through Oct. 15: 
“Home on Historic Hill: After 350 Years,” 
exhibition of photographs by Cynthia Allen in 
celebration of Newport's 350th anniversary. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Through Sept. 28: “Show Off,” the annual 
exhibition by the Newton. Free Library Camera 
‘Club. Also, “The Staff Collects,” including 
antiques and handmade sweaters. 

NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM 


Through Jan., 1990: “One Nation indivisible? 
Images of Black Americans: 1934-1967, by 
Norman Rockwell.” 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.75 adults, $1.25 for seniors, 50¢ 
for children. Ongoing: “In Prayer and Protest: 
Old South Meeting House Remembers.’ 

OLD STATE HOUSE/THE BOSTONIAN SOCIE- 
TY (720-1713), 206 Washington St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, 75¢ for 
seniors and students, 50¢ for children. Ongoing: 
Revolutionary War artifacts, paintings, prints, 
wood carvings, and ship models. 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347-3362), 
Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $12, $6 for children six to 15. Re- 
creation of 1830s New England town. includes 
tavern sign exhibit; J. Cheney Wells Clock 
Gallery; the Emerson Bixby House, 19th-century 
home of a blacksmith. Through Dec. 31: “Visiting 
and Other Social Enjoyments,”’ exploration of 
19th-century leisure activities. Through Dec. 31: 
“To Build a House,” exhibit on the construction 
of buildings in the early 1800s. Sat.: Antiquarian 
Book Fair. 


’ PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 North Sq., 


Boston. Daily 9:30'a.m.-4:15 p.m. Admission $2, 
$1.50 for students and seniors, 50¢ for children. 
Restored 17th-century house owned by Revere 
aa the War for risen gear Next door is 
the Pierce/Hichborn House, a Georgian brick 
building built circa 1711. Sat. from 1 to-4 p.m.: 
lace-making demonstration. 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
East india Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 
p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, 
$1.50 for children six to 16. Tours given at 2 p.m. 
daily. Ongoing: the largest marine painting and 
drawing collection in the US; galleries devoted to 
porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, furniture, and 
silver.of the China Trade; “Tel Style: Selec- 
tions from the African Collection’; and ‘‘Steam- 
ship Travel.” 
PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Rte. 3A, 
Plymouth. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $12, $8 
for children; admission to Mayflower 1! $5, $3.25 
for children; combination ticket $15, $10 for 
children. Re-creation of 17th-century Pilgrim 
village and Wampanoag Settlement. in the 
Shelby Culiom Davis Galleries: ‘‘Recreating the 
Past’ and “Style and Structure: 17th-century 
Furniture at Plimoth Plantation.’ Nature walks 
are offered at 2 p.m. on Sun. and Wed. Sun. at 1 
p.m.: the wedding of Jane Cook and Experience 
Mitchell, followed by a joyful (but not excessive) 
Puritan celebration 
PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Congress Sq., Portland, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 
$1 for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 24: “Andrew Wyeth in Maine: Selections 
from the Holly and Arthur Magill Collection,” 
including preparatory sketches of Christina's 
World. Through Oct. 8: “Perspectives: Celeste 
Continued on page 40 




















CHRIS BURDEN: A TWENTY-YEAR SURVEY 
AUGUST 3RD-OCTOBER 1ST, 1989. 


He’s had himself shot, electrocuted and 


crucified. And called it art. 


He’s built a car that gets 150 miles per 


gallon. 


Now he unveils 80 works, including his 


“Museum Buster,” Samson. With each spin 
of the entrance turnstile, Samson pushes 
against the walls. 


Meaning if enough people attend, it will 


destroy the building that houses it. Ours. 





In the ICA Theater 


Music /Film: 


PUT BLOOD IN THE MUSIC 
featuring SONIC YOUTH 


Tonight and Tomorrow - 8PM 


September 15 and 16 


THIS IS OUR HOME, 
IT IS NOT FOR SALE 


A powerful documentary on 
urban housing and segregation. 


Fri. and Sat. - 8PM, Sunday 3PM 
September 22 -24 


Lecture: 








CANCELLED 
artist talks about his work. 
Tuesday, September 19, 8PM 








Symposium: 


ART ANID 


THE FIRST AMENDMENT 


A timely discussion of censorship. 
Tuesday, September 26, 8PM 





DEEP IN THE DREAM OF YOU. 


— DAVIS CALE 


Reading from his most recent work 


Thursday, September 28, 8PM 


acc. 


what do you see? 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


955 Boylston St., Boston (one block from 
the Auditorium train stop), 617/266-5152. 
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AMERICAN 
REPERTORY 
THEATRE 


tall tegtival 89 


THE BOYS 
NEXT DOOR 
directed by David Wheeler 
FINAL PERFORMANCES 
Must close Sept. 24! : 


Loeb Drama Center 
64 Brattle Street, Harvard Square 





ROBERT MORSE 
AS 
TRU 
An American Comedy 
Written and Directed by 


JAY PRESSON ALLEN 


From the words and works of 
TRUMAN CAPOTE 


Now thru Sept. 24 
Hasty Pudding Theatre 
12 Holyoke Street, Harvard Square 





“A music drama that is part Freud, 
part Kafka, and part Steven 
Spielberg.” — Michael Walsh, TIME 


September 18 - 24 


Emerson Majestic Theatre 


mz" GLASS 
iar HWANG 
= SIRLIN Srauess 





Eric Bogosian in 


October 4 - 7 


Loeb Drama Center 
64 Brattle Street, Harvard Square 


Performance locations & times 
Loeb. | Hasty Maja 


| Drama, Pudding 
Theatre 
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AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 


24 Brattle - Harvard Square - Cambridge 








SOCIATION (413-739-3871), 220 State St., 
Springfield. Free. Connecticut Valley Historical 
Museum, Thurs.-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Through Nov. 
11: “Valley Childhoods,” exhibition on the 
education and pastimes of children in the 18th 
century. Springfield Science Museum open 
Thurs.-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Through Oct. 29: “The 
Modern Veterinarian,” an exhibition of medical 
equipment for animals. . 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, $1 for 
children six to 16. Ongoing: “Command Center,” 
computer-simulated voyage. Historians roam 
the Yard in authentic costumes and entertain 
visitors with sea chanteys and folk dances. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children. Free all day Thurs. and 
11 a.m.-1 p.m. on Sat. The second floor of the 
Morgan Building reopens on Sept. 13 and 
features the J. Pierpont Morgan collection of 
American decorative arts. Through Sept. 17: 
“New Work from Europe,’ contemporary works 
from the collection of Sol and Carol LeWitt. Sept. 
23-Nov. 19: “Robin Winters/Matrix 106," a site- 
specific, two-part exhibition; and “Lorna 
Simpson/Matrix 107." 
WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 Main 
St., Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 seniors, 
75¢ for children over six. Doll collection and 17th- 
century house. 
WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2, free for 
children. The Whistler family arrived in 1834, and 
young James spent his first three years here. 
lithographs by Whistler. Through Sept. 27: 
“Arrangement in Grey and Black: A Tribute to 


Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 am-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m, Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for students and seniors, 


WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2. 
Through Dec. 17: “Had No idea!”, an exhibition 
about Worcester inventions, including a high- 
altitude pressurization suit, and such famous 
Worcesterites as Abbie Hoffman, Isaiah 
Thomas, and Frances Perkins. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


BATES ART RESOURCE CENTER GALLERY 
(266-1386), 731 Harrison Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 30: color photo- 


jap tn Ay 
CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 am-5 








GALLERY AT CORNERSTONE (890-3773), 123 
Second Ave., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Sept. 20: hand-painted black-and- 


(495-3123), 6 Divinity Ave., ‘Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students and 
seniors. Through Nov. 30: “Points of View: 150 
Years of Photography in the Middle East.” 
Through Dec. 31: “The Holy Land Then and 
Now,” paired of 49 sites in present- 
day Israel, taken in 1857 and 1981-83. 

LEE GALLERY (395-8913), 119 Charles St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 


SOURCES. GALLERY (451-5230), 107 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


RADCLIFFE " Schiesi Lit 
(495-8647), 3 James St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 30: photographs by 
Hansi Durlach, i “Images of the Third 
World: Vietnam, Arab Israel,-and Mexico” and 
“To Dwell Is to Garden,” showing gardeners at 
work in inner-city Boston. 

SPECTRUM COLOR LABS (426-0222), 337 
Summer St. Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 
p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 15: 
“Dangerous Images,” color photographs by 
John Hesketh. 





SCHOOLS & 

UNIVERSITIES . 
BENTLEY COLLEGE, Art Gallery (891-3424), 
noon-6 p.m., Fri. noon-5:p.m. Through Sept. 28: 
drawings and paintings by Bob Hastie, with clay 
and sculpture by Luanne Morse. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 
— Boston University Art Gallery (353-3329), 855 
Comm. Ave.; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.4 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 22: “John Moore: 





— George 
775 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m-5 
p.m. Through Sept. 15: “China: Crisis at 
Tiananmen — Today is Tomorrow's History,” a 
photographic exhibit. 
— Mugar Memorial er tei (353-3696), 771 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 8 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-11 
p.m. Through Sept. 30: exhibit on humorist 
Robert Benchley. Through Oct. 31: exhibit on 
Fred and Adele Astaire. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Rose Art Museum 
(736-3434), Waltham. Tues., Thurs., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 22: “Selected 
Paintings from the Permanent Collection," in- 
BUNKER HILL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
(241-8600), New Rutherford Ave., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-noon: Thr Sept. 28: “Retro- 
spective,” 40 years of paintings by Robert 
DiGiovanni. 
FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE 
(508-620-1220), Mazmanian Gallery, McCarthy 
College Center, 100 State St., Framingham. 
Mon-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sept. 16-Oct. 11: new 
works by Francesca Bini Bichisecchi and Leslie 
Roitman of the Experimental Etching School. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 
LEGE, Cambridge. 
— Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Open 
daily from dawn to dusk. First arboretum in North 
America, with more than 6500 species of plants 
on 265 acres. Hunnewell Visitor Center open 
daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 18: “Gardens 
and Glasshouses, " watercolors and oils by 
Tamara Elizabeth Krendel. 
— Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts 
(495-3251), 24 Quincy St., Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 
9 a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. 1-10 p.m. Sept. 18-Oct. 3: 
sculpture by Richard Hunt, monotype works by 
Michael Mazur, and paintings by Jan Senbergs. 
— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St; 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3 {in- 
Cludes admission to Sackler Museum), $1.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children, free to all 
Sat. morning. The newly-opened decorative arts 
gallery includes 17th- and 18th-century British 
and American silver, furniture, and porcelain. 
bey Nov. 5: “Photographic Techniques in 

Art Conservation and Research,” an exhibition 
on “art detective work.” 
— Graduate School of Design (495-9340), Gund 
Hall Gallery, 48 Quincy St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Sept. 
30: drawings and models of student projects 
from 1988-89. 


"— Museum of Comparative Zoology (495-2463), 


24 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, 50¢ for children five to 15, free to all Sat. 
9-11 a.m. Ongoing: * ‘images from Nature: Brazil 
and Argentine Photographs.” 
— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 485 
Broadway; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$3, $1.50 for students and seniors, free for 
preety pg argh apm 
Sept. 16-Nov. 5: “Twelve Artists from the 
German Democratic Republic,’ contemporary 
paintings and drawings by East German artists. 
Some works are shown at the Fogg Art Museum. 
— Schlesinger Library, ist and 4th Floors, 3 
James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 
27: “Behind the Lens: Photographs by Women 
from the Collections of the Schlesinger Library 
Through Jan. 30: photographs by Hansi Durlach, 
including “Images of the Third World: Vietnam, 
prorat and Mexico” and “To Dwell Is to 
Garden," showing gardeners at work in inner- 
city Boston. 
— Semitic Museum (495-3123), 6 Divinity Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
Students and seniors. Through Nov. 30: -’Points 
of View: 150 Years of Photography in the Middle 


St.; Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Sept. 21: “Annual Student Loan Art 
Exhibition and Lottery,”’ works from the per- 
manent collection available for loans to MIT 


Group. 
Sept. 17-Dec. 17: “Lahore: The City Within,” an 
exploration of Pakistan's cultural center through 
photographs, maps, paintings, films, and live 
performances. Through Dec. 31: “image and 
Imaginations: 150. Years of Photography,” 
artifacts, hands-on equipment, and 
demonstrating the evolution of the medium. 
Wed. at 7 p.m.: “The Ancient Architecture of 
Lahore and the Future,” a slide lecture by 
Masood A. Khan. 
MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART 
(508-922-8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. Mon.- 
Fri 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Through 


Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 30: 
NESA/D Faculty Exhibition. Sun. at 1 p.m.: 
gallery talks by artists Michael Brodeur, Charles 
Giuliano, Lydia Martin, and Heidi Richards. 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), 400 Heath 
St., Chestnut Hill. The Hess Gallery is in the 
Annenberg Library. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 6: “Helen: Portraits of My Mother,” 
by Suzanne Hodes. 
REGIS COLLEGE (893-1820), 235 Wellesley St., 
Weston. Walters Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Sept. 29: “See the Feeling,” 
monoprint pastels and multi-media lithographs 
by Emily Shear Myerow. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St., 
Providence, Ri. Tues., Wed, Fri., and Sat. 10:30 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Thurs. noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Admission $1. Septe 22-Nov. 12: “A World of 
Costume and Textiles” and ‘Furniture Pattern 
Books.” Through Dec. 31: “On Native Ground: 
American Paintings from the Permanent Collec- 
tion,” including works by Copley, Stuart, 
Bellows, and Prendergast, and landscapes from 
the Hudson River School. 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(267-6100, x655), 230 the Fenway, Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 20: Fall 
Faculty Exhibition, a multi-media show. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), Trustman Art 
Gallery, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Sept. 29: recent paint- 
ings by Maxine Yalovitz-Blankenship. 
SOUTHEASTERN MASS. UNIVERSITY, North 
Dartmouth. Visual and Performing Arts Building 
(508-999-8555), Mon.-Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 21: Mexican masks exhibit. In the 
Atrium: art books by Ed Ruscha. 
UMASS/AMHERST (413-545-0792), Student Un- 
ion Art Gallery, Amherst. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Sept. 28: First international Fiber 
Exhibition, featuring contemporary textile art. 
UMASS/BOSTON, Harbor Campus, Columbia 
Pt., Dorchester. Harbor (929-8282), 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 21: works 


WHEATON COLLEGE, Watson Gallery 
(508-285-7722), Norton. Daily 12:30-4:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 13: “Contemporary Chinese Works 
on Paper.” Thurs. at 8 p.m.: slide lecture by 
curator Katherine Kadish. 

WHEELOCK COLLEGE, Towne 
(734-5200, x112), 180 the Riverway, Boston. 
Tues.-Thurs. noon-3 p.m. Sept. 19-Oct. 19: * ‘In 
and Out the Window: Pictures of Kids,” hand- 
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compiled by Bill Marx 


BEDROOM FARCE. The Lyric Stage opens 
its final season before moving downtown 
with Alan Ayckbourn’s, uh, bedroom farce, 
set sequentially in the boudoirs of four 
different married couples. At the Lyric 
Stage, 54, Charles Street. Boston 
(742-8703) , through October 22. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday, at 5 
and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $13.50 to $17; discounts for 
seniors, students, and groups 
BETTER DAYS. Richard (The Downside) 
Dresser's new black comedy is set near 
Lowell and focuses on an unemployed 
factory worker who is both a born-again 
Christian and an accomplisheo arsonist — 
in short, a little guy wno wants to set the 
world on fire. Dresser's stili at work, trying to 
get his incendiary bundie of socio-economic 
absurdism to spark and crackle . Right now, 
what's needed 's an edge of danger, to keep 
the comedy from looking silly. Under Grey 
Johnson's direction, a fine locai cast (Larry 
Biamire, Paul O'Brien, M.H. Rogers, and M 
Lynda Robinson) react realistically to an 
increasingly unreai situation, but the 
production lacks savagery. At the 
Gloucester Stage Company, 267 East 
Street, Gloucester (508-281-4099) 
through September 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday, at 6 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 
to $16.50 
BEYOND THERAPY. Christopher Durang's 
oft-produced farce is about a couple of 
terminally swinging singles and their nutso 
shrinks. Presented by the Worcester Forum 
Theatre Ensemble at the Center for the 
Performing Arts. 6 Chatham . Street, 
Worcester (508-799-9166) , through Octo- 
ber 8. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and 
Friday, at 5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
1 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to $14 
THE BOYS NEXT DOOR. Tom Griffin's 
warm, audacious paean to a quartet of 
mentally handicapped men living in a group 
home does not tiptoe around its characters’ 
impairments but biasts hilariously through 
them, toward a compassion that's neither 
sanctimonious nor condescending. 
Moreover, Griffin balances his play's 
raucous humor with a poetic Subtext that's 
beguiling. The fine Trinity Repertory Com- 
pany production suffers little from its 
remove to the larger Loeb Drama Center — 
the key performances remain, if a tad too 
cuddly, a delight nonetheless. (Warning 
there have been some cast changes, due to 
actors’ prior commitments.) At the 
American Repertory Theatre. Loeb Drama 
Center, 64 Brattle Street. Cambridge 
(547-8300) , through September 24. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. TuesG@ay through Saturday 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with a matinee at 
. 2. p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $14 to 
$28 
EDUCATING RITA. The comedy by 
Britisher Willy (Shirley Valentine) Russell, 
about a hairdresser in search of higher 
education and her soused, cynical tutor. At 
StageWest, One Columbus Center, Spring- 
field (413-781-2340), September 20 
through October 15. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Sunday and 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with a 2 
p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $14 to $27. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1989. At its 
best, this musical send-up of the Great 
White Way is as lusciously wicked as Eve's 
apple. Better make that William Tell’s apple, 
considering the slings and arrows in it. But in 
this new edition of the long-running com- 
mercial-theater spoof, director/tyricist 
Gerard Alessandrini has let fly some clinkers 
from his quiver, notably in the ‘Forbidden 
Hollywood"’ section that dominates the 
second act. Fortunately, the intricate Les 
Misérables parody that brings down the first 
— not to mention the house — remains 
worth the whistle. As usual, the Forbidden 
Broadway cast are competent, brassy, and 
quicker in and out of their clothes than a 
speeding strumpet. At the Terrace Room, 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington 
Street, Boston (357-8384). indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3. and 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $24.50. 
GRAND HOTEL. The pre-Broadway tryout 
of five-time. Tony Award winner Tommy 
Tune’s latest venture — a big, bold musical 
based on the Vicki Baum novel made into 
the classic MGM film where Greta Garbo 
first wanted to be alone. Tune directs the 
impressive cast, which includes Tony winner 
Liliane Montevecchi, along with. Tony 
nominees Karen Akers, David Carroll, and 
Timothy Jerome. At the Colonial Theatre, 
106 Boyiston Streef. Boston (426-9366) . 
through October 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Monday through Saturday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Thursday and Saturday. Tix 
$20 to $45. 
HOW THE OTHER HALF LOVES. Alan 
(The Norman Conquests) Ayckbourn's 
1970 romp through the groves of naughty- 
naughty features overlapping dinner 
parties; often called the British Neil Simon, 
Ayckbourn specializes in such clever, com- 
plicating devices. At the Nickerson Theatre, 


30 Accord Park Drive, Norwell (871-2400) . - 


through October 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through.Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday; and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $15 to $18. 

THE KING AND I. The great dancer Rudolf 
Nureyev makes his musical-theater debut 
playing the King of Siam in Rodgers and 
Hammerstein's tuneful culture clash be- 
tween East and West. At the Wang Center, 
270 Tremont Street, Boston (787-8000) . 
through September 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m 





on Friday and Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Saturday and at3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $19.75 to $39.75. (See review in this 
issue.) 
KILLER’S HEAD. Sam Shepard’s 1975 
monologue about an impending electrocu- 
tion. With a new black comedy by Elizabeth 
Wray called Border, in which a woman 
traveling alone makes an unplanned stop- 
over. The evening is. described as both 
threatening and funny. Presented by 
American Toe Starr Theatre at Venus de 
Milo, 11 Landsdowne Street, Boston 
(787-8000), September 20 through 30. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday. Tix $8. 
LITTLE GIRLS. Playwrights’ Platform pre- 
sents a staged reading of Mary Hazzard's 
new play, which was a finalist in the National 
Playwrights’ Conference at the Eugene 
O'Neill Theater Center. At the Massachu- 
setts College of Art, 621 Huntington Av- 
enue, Boston (254-4482) , September 24 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Free 
ME & MY GIRL. The touring production of 
the Tony Award-winning British musical 
about a cockney who discovers he's a Lord 
At the Providence Pertorming Arts Center, 
220 Weybosset Street, Providence 
(401-421-2997), September 22 through 
24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Saturday and Sunday. Tix 
$26.50 to $32.50. 
NO PLAYS NO POETRY BUT 
PHILOSOPHICAL REFLECTIONS PRAC- 
TICAL INSTRUCTIONS PROVOCATIVE 
PRESCRIPTIONS OPINIONS AND 
POINTERS FROM A NOTED CRITIC AND 
PLAYWRIGHT. The 1988 Obie Award 
winner conceived and directed by Anne 
Bogart kicks off her tenure as Trinity 
Repertory Company's artistic director. 
Performed. (as it was in New York) by 
the Otrabanda, Talking Band, and Via 
Theater companies, this 90-minute mov- 
able romp through the theories of Bertolt 
Brecht is described as ‘‘a playful and vi- 
brant game about what is theater."’ At 
Trinity Repertory Company, 201 Washing- 
ton Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
(401-351-4242), through September 24. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Thursday and Sunday, and at 8 and 10 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday. Tix $16.50; $12.50 
for Trinity Rep subscribers. (See review in 
this issue.) 
NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who. stage a talent 
show to raise money to bury four of their 
number inadvertently poisoned by the 
convent cook. We thought most .of the 
shenanigans by the show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but parochial-school 
grads seem to get a kick out of the Sisters 
kicking up their sensibly shod heels. At the 
Charlies Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912), indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half-price for stu- 
dents, seniors, and clergy at. Thursday. 
matinee. 
OAT BRAN AND REMEMBRANCE. The 
latest satiric revue from the talented Boston 
Baked Theatre. The jesters promise that 
this one will “tickle your funny bone and 
lower your cholesterol level.'" At the Boston 
Baked Theatre, 255 Eim Street in Davis 
Square, Somerville (628-9575) , indefinite- 
ly. Curtain is at 8: 15 p.m. on Friday and at 7 
p.m. and 9:15 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $13.50 
to $15. 
OF TANNE. A performance piece by Joan 
Gate, about the Danish author Karen Blixen, 
who was-known professionally as tsak 
Dinesen and to her intimates as ‘“‘Tanne.” 
The audience relaxes in a “living room 
setting’’ and listens to stories of Blixen’s life 
in Africa as revealed to her mother and 
brother and friends in her Letters from 
Africa 1914-1931, transiated by Anne Born. 
At Mobius, 354 Congress Street, Boston 
(542-7416), through September 17. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and 
at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $6 to $10. (See 
review in this issue. ) 
1000 AIRPLANES ON THE ROOF. An 
unorthodox music piece that draws on the 
talents of Tony Award-winning playwright 
David Henry Hwang (M. Butterfly), stage 
designer Jerome Sirlin, and composer Philip 
Glass, who wrote the score and directs. The 
“90-minute psychodrama"’ is about a 
woman who thinks she's having a close 
encounter of an alien kind. Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre Fall Festival 
*89 in association with Emerson College, 
Division of Performing Arts, 219 Tremont 
Street, Boston (547-8300), September 19 
through 24. Curtain is at 7/p.m. on Tuesday, 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Saturday, 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $14 
to $28. (See story in this issue.) 
PARTY OF ONE. East Coast premiére of a 
“sassy"" new. musical revue by Morris 
Bobrow, about the single life. The Boston 
production is directed by Fran Charnas, 
who staged the popular Ail Night Strut. At 
the Theatre Lobby at Hanover Street, 216 
Hanover Street, Boston (227-9381). in- 
definitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 7 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7 p.m. on Sunday 
Tix $14.50 to $21.50. 
PUL HILL STORIES. Storyteller Jay 
O'Gallahan finishes off-the American Stage 
Continued on page 42 
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It's the Place To Be! 


Boston Salutes The Speaker! 
= Thursday, Sept. 21, 8pm 


Symphony Hall 
with 
The Boston Pops 


Esplanade Orchestra 
~~ Harry Ellis Dickson, Conductor 


Very Special Guest Star 


Rich Little 


and 
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The Boston 
Conservatory 
1108 Boylston St. 


536-6340 
Ext. 37 


Ballet Classes 
(int.-adv.) 
Monday-Friday 
5:45-7:30 p.m. 


The dynamic and explosive sound 
of Scotland's premiere 
traditional band. 


The 
Tannahil| Weavers 


The House Band 
Fri. Sept 15th, 8 pm 


Call Ticketmaster 787-8000 for tickets 
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Boston Baliet Student Subscription. 
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BOSTON 
BALLET 


Bruce Marks, Artistic Director 


For only $10 a ticket you can 
join one of this country’s hottest 
dance companies at the beautiful 


The Student Subscription contains 
three money saving coupons; 

each is good for a ticket to any 
performance. Bring friends to a 
single performance, or attend 
three different shows throughout 
the season! 


Convenient! 

Get your tickets in advance of 
each performance, or wait until 
the last minute. You will receive 
the very best seats available at the 
time you pick up your tickets. 
Coupons must be redeemed at 
The Wang Center Box Office. 


Fun! 

What better way for you and your 
friends to explore Boston's historic 
Theatre District than through a 
subscription to Boston Ballet! 


The 26th Season 


Romeo and Juliet 
October 12-22, 1989 
Romance, passion, and drama 
in Boston Ballet's renowned 
production. 


The Winners! 

Boston International 
Choreography Competition 
February 8—18, 1990 

A spectacular evening featuring 
four World Premieres from the 
winners of Boston's preeminent 
competition! 


Festival Classics 

March 1-11, 1990 

Bravo! Romance, beauty, and 
grandeur in one program of best- 
loved classics. 


Choreographers’ 
Celebration 

March 29—April 8, 1990 

Three sensational contemporary 
choreographers in one spectacular 
evening. 


Swan Lake 

An American/Soviet Production 
May 3-20, 1990 : 
Ballet's greatest love story in an 
exciting World Premiere featuring 
stars of the Bolshoi and Kirov 
Ballets! 
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Festival's 15th-anniversary season by re- 
suscitating his tfio of tales about growing up 
in Brookline in the '40s. At the American 
Stage Festival, Route 13 North, Milford, 
New’Hampshire (603-673-7515) , through 
September 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m: on Friday 
and Saturday, with a 2 p.m. matinee on 
Sunday. Tix $12.50. 

PROM ’63. A new audience-participation 
murder mystery with meal. This one’s billed 
as a “killer comedy” set at the Harry M. 
Dougherty High prom, circa 1963. And the 
audience gets to pick not only the murderer 
but the queen! Presented by Mystery Café 
at Three Cheers restaurant, 290 Congress 
Street, Boston (262-1826). indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Friday, at 6 and 9 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 6:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $28 to $32 with dinner; $15 to 
$18 for show alone. 

THE REAL INSPECTOR HOUND. Tom 
Stoppard’s witty parody of stage mysteries 
and the people who review them offers a 
rare glimpse—at the homicidal feelings 
second-string critics harbor for their first- 
string colleagues. With Christopher 
Durang’s The Actor's Nightmare. Both 
plays directed by Nora Hussey. At the 
Blackburn Theater Company, 8 Elm Street, 
Gloucester (508-283-9410), September 
21 through October 15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 5 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $10 to $15. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis per- 
sonae of this audience-participation 
whodunit (which is now the longest-running 
non-musical in American theater history) 
continue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage Il, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
‘through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $22. 

SONGS OF PARADISE. The opening 
production of the Joseph Papp Yiddish 
Theatre travels north, with the original cast. 
An amaigam of rock, doo-wop, show tunes, 
cantorial, and soul, it recounts the story of 
Genesis. In Yiddish, with English narration, 
and based on the biblical poetry of the late 
Itsik Manger, with music by Boston's 
Rosalie Gerut. Presented by the Jewish 
Theatre of New England at Wasserman 
Auditorium, Leventhal-Sidman Jewish 
Community Center, 333 Nahanton Street, 
Newton Center (965-7410, ext. 164), 
through September 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $18; $12 for 
students and seniors. 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC. Once again, the 
‘hills are alive. At the North Shore Music 
Theatre, 62 Dunham Road, Beverly 
(508-922-8500), through September 30. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Wednes- 
day and Saturday (September 16 only) . Tix 


$19 to $25. 

A NAMED DESIRE. The 
New Ehriich Theatre opens its tenth season 
with Tennessee Williams's lyrical showdown 
between Stanley Kowalski’s prole realism 
and Blanche DuBois's fragile illusions. New 
Ehrlich artistic director Richard Freeman 
directs. At the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (482-6316), 
through October 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $12 (while in previews, prior to Septem- 
ber 20 opening; Tix $10 to $15 thereafter) . 
TRAVESTIES. Tom Stoppard’s dazzling 
mix of doctored history, political and artistic 
debate, and literary centers on an 
old man’s remembrance of Zurich in 1917, 
when James Joyce, Tristan Tzara, and 
Lenin shared the stage. The intricate plot 
parallels that of The Importance of Being 
Earnest, with Lenin as Miss Prism. Roger 
Curtis directs. Presented by the Nora 
Theatre Company at the Theatre at the 
Harvard Union, corner of Quincy and 
Harvard Streets, Cambridge (720-3434), 
through September 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $12 to $15. 
TRU. A new one-person comedy-drama by 
Jay Presson Allen (who wrote the Broad- 
way play Forty Carats and adapted The 
Prime of Miss Jean Brodie tor stage and 
screen), about that enfant. terrible of 
gliterature, Truman Capote. Robert Morse, 
a Tony winner for How to Succeed in 
Businees Without Really Trying, plays the 
celebrated author of Breakfast at Tiffany's 
and In Cold Blood as he celebrates Yuletide 
*75 in his New York apartment, offering gifts 
of “gleeful bitchery."’ Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre Fall Festival 
‘89 at the Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 
Holyoke Street, Cambridge (547-8300), 
through September 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $14 to $28. (See review in 
this issue.) 

WILD THING. Playwrights’ Platform kicks 
off its new season with a staged reading of 
John Minigan’s new play about a rock band 
looking for the heart of the "60s. Naturally, 
the evening's meant to “make your heart 
sing."’ At the Massachusetts College of Art, 
621 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(254-4482), September 17. Curtain is at 
7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Free. 

THE WINTER’S TALE. Actors from the 
London Stage, a fine British touring troupe 
comprised of performers from the Royal 
Shakespeare Company and the National 
Theatre of Great Britain, presents its full- 
length, five-actor version of Shakespeare's 
late romance. The troupe will also present 
an evening of Stoppard excerpts (including 
Albert's Bridge in its entirety). At the 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, New 
Hampshire (603-862-2290), September 
19 through 23. Curtain for The Winter's Tale 
is at 7:30 p.m. at the Johnson Theatre, on 
Tuesday and Thursday. Curtain for Stop- 
pard this Evening is at 7:30 p.m. in Murkland 
Auditorium on Saturday (September 23 
only) . Tix $12; $8 for UNH students. 
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THIS WEEK 


*& & KBoogie Down Productions, GHET- 
TO MUSIC: THE BLUEPRINT OF HIP HOP 
(Jive/RCA). Here we get KRS-One style in 
too damn full effect. The album plays from 
straight hip-hop grooves (‘The Blueprint,” 
“Why Is That’) to reggae breaks in a hip- 
hop construct (‘Jack of Spades,”’ “The 
Style You Haven't Done’) to bona fide 
reggae with a studio band (‘‘Bo! Bo!.Bo!"’, 
“Jah Rulez,"’ “World Peace’). And his 
street stories are as politically charged as 
Public Enemy's Chuck D.'s, though KRS- 
One sees a difference. “PE is a physical 
anger. I'm a mental anger,"’ he offers. ‘‘It's 
like preacher to teacher.” 
** kHeretix, A.D. (island). This is a 
reissue.of the EP the band released locally 
last year on its own Monolyth Records. The 
new, expanded, and remixed version of 
A.D. isn't part of the island deal, however. 
It's a love note from the label, a little 
something for Heretix to tour on until their 
album comes out, in January. Two songs 
have been added to A.D.'s original four, but 
they're both covers: Donovan's “‘Season of 
the Witch"’ and T. Rex's “Mad Donna."’ The 
latter incorporates some lyrics from another 
T. Rex tune, ‘‘Mambo Sun,"’ and cops its 
punk. attitude from the Bongos. Neither 
offers clues to where Heretix are headed. 
But A.D., produced by Ross Humphrey and 
the band, is no sonic slouch. Marvin 
Huffman’s drums pummel its songs along 
amiably; Eric Hill's grumbling bass tones 
have as much punch as his brother Brian's 
electric guitar, which alternately purrs and 
snarls around vocal melody lines. And 
Lemieux’s slightly rough-edged singing 
slices through the mix to deliver very '80s 
tales of suppression, abuse by authority, 
and emotional desolation. A.D. doesn't 
snap your head around, but its dispirited 
, Sensibility does offer more than the empty 
pronouncements of other newcomers 
***'2 Alison Krauss and Union Sta- 
tion, TWO HIGHWAYS (Rounder). The 
challenge all aspiring bluegrass innovators, 
such as young Alison Krauss and her band 
Union Station, face is that hybrid musics are 
difficult areas in which to eke out anything 
new. Krauss is still a teenager and still 
developing her own singing and fiddling 
styles, but Two Highways suggests she may 
be the first bluegrass performer.in.too long 
to add to the tradition without calling on 
elements from outside of it. From the 
opening moment of the brisk title track, 
which starts the record, Krauss is taking 
more chances than she did on her debut 
Her-singing doesn't sound studied anymore, 
and she puts across every line with wry 
assurance. That Krauss and Union Station 
are onto something new and desirable is 
underlined bythe record’s final cut, a 
breezy cover of the Aliman Brothers Band's 
outlaw rambie “Midnight Rider."’ At a 
tempo faster but no less ominous than the 
original, the band members trade vocals 
and solos like relaxed gestures of solidar- 
ity. They take this blues-rock tune and 
make sense out of it in a new context, 
without removing any meaning or provid- 
ing an overlay of traditionalism. to justify the 
move. 
** &Schoolly D, AM! BLACK ENOUGH 
FOR YOU? (Jive). This is a difficult album 
to listen to, but credibility is its attraction. 
On last year's Smoke Some Kill, Schoolly 





beats made them louder and prouder. In 
contrast, Am / Black Enough for You? 


Schoolly's facts are just too cold and vicious 
to portray a moral code that's pleasant. 


PREVIOUS 








roots and her Austin cronies for Read My 
Lips, an album that affirms her status as one 
of the blues’ finest female voices. Siow 


end of a line or floating to a low breathy 
tone. Welcome back. 
*k*k*Bernard Herrmann, ALFRED 
HITCHCOCK’S FILM MUSIC (Milan). 
Herrmann wrote the music for such re- 
markably diverse films as Citizen Kane and 
Taxi Driver, but he's probably best known 
for a half-dozen of Hitchcock's American 
films. On this album we have suites from 
Psycho and North by Northwest. The 
minute you hear the exciting opening notes 
of Psycho, you remember not only the film 
but the music too — those driving rhythms 
of escape alternating with a sweeping 
melody in the strings. in North. by 
Northwest, the flamenco beat and dazzling 
Spanish orchestration are a surprise — the 
- whirling dance .of international intrigue? 
Herrmann’s most distinctive writing is for 





strings — compact and intense yet forward 
moving. | hear the influence of Ravel, 
Stravinsky and Bartok, and even Mahler. 
But | also very much hear Herrmann’s own 
sensibility, his delicacy and taste. Both his 
love themes and his suspense music are 
refined, subtly melodic, never drippy or 
melodramatic. And these suites are beaut- 
ifully put together. The repeated themes are 
like an obsessive rondo — maybe even 
more powerful alone than when they are 
reflecting the obsessions of the characters 
in Hitchcock's movies. (Lioyd Schwartz) 
*& xk *XCHRISTOPHER HOLLYDAY 
(RCA/Novus). Hollyday is hardly an origi- 
nal, but at 19 he is one incredible alto 
saxophonist. This record sports the crack- 
ling engagement of a first-class session, 
Particularly when the young alto tears into 
the harmonically probing forms of ‘Little 
Melonae,"’ ‘“‘Omega,”’ and ‘Appointment in 
Ghana."' The ballads are more cautious, 
with faithful theme statements and greater 
deliberation in the improvising, though 
choosing the underrecorded ‘This Is 
Always” is a positive sign. Throughout, 
trumpeter Wallace Roney (28 at the time of 
recording and still adding a heavy dash of 
Miles Davis melancholy to even his boidest 
ideas) serves as a more reflective foil, while 
the rhythm section percolates. \ 
***&kHoodoo Gurus, MAGNUM CUM 
LOUDER (RCA). Only songwriter Dave 
Faulkner and lead guitarist Brad Sheperd 
remain from the original band, and some of 
the humor is gone too. “Death in the 
Afternoon’ would have been a spoof 
previously; it’s played seriously here. The 
shaggy leader retains his knack for pop, 
however. ‘Come Anytime’’ presents the 
cheerier side of their first breakthrough, “'! 
Want You Back.’ And the combination of 
its companionly love lyrics, Faulkner's 
casual vocais, and that burned-sugar, pop- 
rock melody treatment may make this the 
one that reaches the middie of the dial, if not 
the charts. More than their three previous 
American releases, Magnum Cum Louder 
encourages the’’60s-revival Jabel. “Halluci- 
nation” is self-explanatory, from the druggie 
lyrics to the meandering melody — you can 
almost hear a sitar in the background. And 
“All the Way" could have been penned by 
many of those lustful teens who grace 
Nuggets compilations 

*& & kinner City, BIG FUN (Virgin). Like 
rap, house has toughened up. There's even 
a noteworthy house-music act, the duo 
Inner City: Chicago's Paris Grey singing and 
Detroit ‘‘techno"’ creator Kevin Saunderson 
doing the rhythms. On the radio, the big, 
bosomy beats and deliriously horny vocals 
of “Big Fun," “Good ‘Life,"’ and ‘‘Ain’t 
Nobody Better’’ — all of them dance-chart 
number-ones — seem like disco all over 
again. Saunderson's carpets. .of melody 
undulate under and around Grey's singing 
as if the two were DJ and dancing queen 
The only expression in Big Fun that lives up 
to disco myth is Grey's expensively per- 
fumed diva sighs; she's as stagy as Diana 
Ross doing Lady Sings the Blues. Still, Grey 
as diva gets dramatic not to maintain her 
dignity after romantic abandonment but to 
prociaim and even advertise that she's 
turned on. ¢ 

kkk: Wynton Marsalis, THE MAJ- 
ESTY OF THE BLUES (Columbia). For 
Marsalis, the shuck-and-jive trappings of 
what came to be known as Dixieland took 
time to overcome. Majesty presents both a 
new Marsalis sextet and a new brand of 
original material, one based on biues 
Structure and on encouraging the poly- 
phonic conjunctions of more venerable New 
Orleans music. The players in this current 
band (all except pianist Marcus Roberts are 
new) clearly would have no problems in 


previously 
model, though the results predictably would 
be less original. By moving away from more 


came across as mere brain teasers with little 
emotional weight, Marsalis has finally dis- 


This is not a Jandmark work or a return to 
Exile-era potency, but it is a jump above the 
Stones albums we've become conditioned 
to expect. It's the first album since 1978's 
Some Girls on which the band performs as if 
something is at stake: harsh tracks like 
“Mixed Emotions’’ and the supercharged 
“Hold on to Your Hat" conjure up unex- 
pected urgency and a vivid anger. When it 
works (on eight of its 12 cuts, all of which 
are by Jagger and Richards) , Stee/ Wheels 
demands your attention and states convinc- 
ingly that we can't count the Stones out yet. 
**kk*kBob Stewart's GOIN’ HOME 
(JMT). Goin’ Home presents a melting pot 
of musics, though the wider range of 
composers Stewart draws upon here makes 
the new set even more successful than his 
debut. Stewart throws curves, closing with a 
lengthy version of the Billy Harper tune 
“Priestess” that he played in the Gil Evans 
Orchestra. The rhythm section takes its time 
coming into focus during the rubato open- 


* ing. with the leader's buzzing tuba harmon- 


ics at the Cefter-of the squall. The majestic 
theme emerges more than four minutes into ~ 
the performance, as Stewart's arrangement 





levitates the melody in scaled-down imita- 
tion of the original Evans chart and creates 
more a magic carpet than a floor for the 
solos of Harris and added guest John Clark 
on French horn. This ethereal conclusion to 
Goin’ Home is risky, but it works; it also 
takes the New Orleans spirits to elusive 


a Ss. . P 
*xk*kThe The, MIND BOMB (EPIC). 


Through four albums and most of the ‘80s, 
Matt Johnson and his band have chronicled 
the ecstasies of agony with unflinching 
detail. His songs’ characters writhe through 
their lives, diseased, heartbroken, dis- 
illusioned, grasping at what-love and 
Spirituality may provide. This is a fierce 
work; like 1986's Infected, which drew 
much of its material from the AIDS 
epidemic, it's intended as a newspaper 
Touching on apartheid, starvation, 
Hezbollah, and the CIA, Johnson rants that 
God and man have turned their backs on 
each other, that love is now motivated by 
obsession and possession, and that some- 
how, somewhere, in the eye of ail this 
turmoil, there remains room for a higher, 
spiritual longing. 

*&*TIN MACHINE (EMI AMERICA). 
David Bowie lives the belief that self- 
reinvention is the only way to maintain hip 
credibility. Here he adopts the role of 
honest-to-goodness raunch rocker, and we 
get Tin Machine, an album and a band. Tin 
Machine update the crude blues riffing of 
the Yardbirds and Pretty Things into a 
frenzied, free-form assault, relying less on 
the tautly wound song structures Bowie has 
always employed, and more upon the jams- 
with-lyrics Living Colour have recently made 
popular. This album is far and away his best 
since Scary Monsters eight years back, but 
as Keith Richards demonstrated with his 
“back to basics’’ record earlier this year, 
you can't go home again. Trying to 
recapture the spirit of one’s naive youth is 
an unfortunate by-product of middie age: 
putting this wistful sentiment on tape is 
always a mistake 

**k'2ALI FARKA TOURE (Mango). 
The standard line on Mali guitarist, singer, 
and songwriter Ali Farka Toure is that his 
polyphonic fingers and reedy yet heartfelt 
singing provide a transatlantic link between 
the Mississippi Delta blues and its West 
African ancestry. But that notion is too pat 
he’s also in a virtuoso league with. pickers 
tike Chet. Atkins. Rienty of.these tuneahave 
a high-spirited lilt, but the overriding tone of 
ali this rhythmic activity is pacific, almost 
serene. There's a stillness at the center of 
this music that emanates from the precise 
intersection of the lines. And for all his 
geometric fluidity and control, Toure sounds 
beatifically relaxed, as though he were 
lofting these patterns effortlessly — you can 
aimost hear him smile through his playing 
***Los Van Van, SONGO (Mango). 
This Cuban band's first stateside release, 
Songo (Mango) , was recorded last year in 
Paris, worldbeat's hub, with producer Jon 
Fausty; it summarizes their best-known 
homeland hits from the past decade. 
Bandieader Formell and his troupe have 
developed the latest Cuban beat, ‘‘songo,"’ 
which joins the samba with the rhumba. The 
line-up is a pint-sized orchestra (bass, 
drums, Afro-Cuban percussion, piano, flute, 
three violins, three trombones, modernized 
only by synthesizer) that shimmers with 
understated rhythmic heat. The sound is 
luminous 


*kkThe HONYOCKS IN THE 
WHITHERSOEVER (Rough Trade). 
What's new in this folk-rock mix is the kick, 
the sharp splash that floats Janet Wygal's 
silky alto like so much spray. That lightness 


one here replaces Sandy Denny) , but 





CLASSIC 


**& kk James Talley, TRYIN’ LIKE THE 
DEVIL (Capitol, 1976). Taliey's brand of 
brainy, plainspoken, populist country-and- 
Western yielded a number of openhearted 
records throughout the ‘70s, and this is the 
pick of them. On tracks like ‘‘Forty Hours’’ 
and ‘Are They Gonna Make Us Outlaws 
Again?"’, Talley gets to the heart of 
Southern rural working-class disenchant- 
ment, prodded on by soft arrangements 
that buttress but never intrude. Talley has a 
bluesy side, too: “‘Deep Country Biues’’ and 
‘Nothin’ But the Bives'’ are gorgeous, 
disconsolate ballads in the’ Woody 
Guthrie/Leadbelly tradition. What emerges 
most on Tryin’ Like the Devil is Talley's 
respect for his material and his chosen form, 
and a commitment to both that far outstrips 
reverence. (Tryin’ Like the Devil has been 
reissued by the West..German label Bear 
Family as a CD twofer: coupled with Got No 
Bread, No Milk, No Money, But We Sure Got 
a Lot of Love,.his worthy debut. Talley still 
records, lives in’ Nashville, and makes his 
living selling real estate.) 
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14 Youssou N'Dour The Lion 
15 The Pixtes Doolittle 
16 Hoodoo Gurus Magna Cam Louder 






17 Public Image Limited 9 
18 Pop Will Eat Itself This Is The Day, This 
















Is The Hoar, This Is This 

19 54-40 Fight For Love 
20 The Beastie Boys Paul's Boutique 
21 The Pogues Peace and Love 
22 The Stone Roses The Stone Roses 
23 Heretix Ad 
24 Toad the Wet Sprocket Bread and Circus 
25 The Red Hot Mother's Milk 

Chili Peppers 








TO 





ECVISINGLES 

















1 Max The Way Of The World 

2 Tears For Fears Sowing the Seeds of Love 

3 R.E.M. Get Up 

4 Baby Ford Children Of The 
Revolation 

5 The Alarm Sold Me Down The Rive~ 

6 Figures On A Beach Accidentally 4th St. 

7 Regina 

@ Debbie Harry I Want That Man 

9 Mode Personal Jesas 

10 Love & “ockets No Big Deal 






TOP Boston 


EROCKS 
















1 Heretix AD. 

2 Think Tree Hire A Bird 

3 Cavedogs Bed of Natis 
4 Pixies Doolittle 

5 Drumming on Glass Tear It Down 








TOP Moods for 


E37 MODERNS 







1 AManCalled Adam Earthly Powers 

2 Bad Brains Quickness 

3 Shellyana Orphan Century Flower 

4 BPMD. Strictly Basiness 

S 7 Seconds I Can Sympathize 
6 Foundation Heart — Feelit _ 
7 Ajax Mind the Gap 
8S Fagazt Margin Walker 
9 Beastie Boys Car Thief33% God 
10 Ian McCalloch Proad to Fall 
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FILM LISTINGS 





Citizen Kane, at Coolidge orner 


Film schedules are often changed with little 
out. 





‘BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

I: The Abyss: through Thurs. Call for times. 

it: Kickboxer: through Thurs. Call for times. 
BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

I: Lethal Weapon Ii: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 
7:30, 9:50 

li: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:45 





IM: Ghostbusters lt: through Thurs., 1,3:10, 5:20, 


7:30, 9:40 


I: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 
9:40 

li: Heart of Dixie: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 
9:30 

lit: Casualties of War: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10; Tues., Thurs., no 7:45 show 
Comics and Cartoons (Boston Film Festival 
program): Fri., midnight 

Night of the AdEaters (Boston Film Festival 


i: Sea of Love: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 
7:30, 10 

li: Parenthood: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:30, 
10; Sat., Tues., no 7:30 shows 

Shirley Valentine: preview Tues., 7:30 

CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

i; Relentless: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 
7:45, 9:45 

lt: Kickboxer: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:15 


screenings at the Copley Place theater through 
Thurs. For titles and times of the more than 80 
films, see coverage beginning on page 14 

i: The Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 1:20, 
4:10, 7, 10; Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show 

it: Batman: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 1:15, 4, 7, 
9:45; Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show 

i: Uncle Buck: Thurs., 10:15 am., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45; Sun.. 
no 10:15 a.m. show 

IV: Licence to Kill: Thurs., 10:10 a.m., 
12:50, 3:30, 6:10, 9; Fri., Sat., 11:30; Sun., no 
10:10 a.m. show 

V: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 11:30; 
Sun., no 10 a.m. show 

Vi: indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:40, 3:20, 6, 8:50; Fri. 
Sat., 11:30; Sun., no 10 a.m. show 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 

606 Commonwealth Ave. 

i: True Love: through Thurs., 12:40, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

li: Wizard of Speed and Time: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:45, 5:15, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; 
Sun., no 7:30, 10 p.m. shows 

A Dry White Season (Boston Film Festival 
screening): Sun., 8:30 

il: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:30, 8, 10:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 
IV: Distant Voices, Still Lives: through Thurs., 
12:45, 2:50, 4:45, 7:10, 9:10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
V: The Package: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 9:30; 
Fri., Sat., midnight 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St. 

Cookie: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 





































Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

k: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 1, 3, 
5:10, 7:30, 10 

i: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:20, 
9:55 


iit: Parenthood: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:10, 
9:45 

IV: Heart of Dixie: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:15, 
7:40, 10 

V: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 
7, 9:40 

Peter Pan: Sat., 11 a.m. 

Batteries Not included: Sat., 11 a.m. 

On Golden Pond: Sat., 11 a.m. 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle. 

ee 


fe Bacto Batic Brough Third Cail for times. 
lt Casualties of War: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. : 

IV: Cookie: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ee Oe Call for 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 

i: Second Animation Celebration: The Movie: 
through Sun., 5:30, 7:45, 10; Sat., Sun. mats., 1 
3:15 

lt: Citizen Kane: Fri., Sat., 7:30; Sat. mat., 3:35 
The Lady Vanishes: Fri. Sat., 5:45, 9:40; Sat. 
mat., 1:50 

Duck Soup: Sun., 1, 6:15 

Some Like it Hot: Sun., 2:20, 7:35 
Manhattan: Sun., 4:30, 9:45 

(Barring a last-minute reprieve, the theater will 
close its doors forever on Sunday night.) 





fAMBRIDGE 









BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

La Dolce Vita: Fri., Sat., 4:45, 8; Sat. mat., 1:30 
That Hamilton Woman: Sun., 1, 5:30, 10:05 
Pride and Prejudice: Sun., 3:20, 7:55 

The Woman in the Window: Mon., 4, 8 
Scarlet Street: Mon., 5:55, 9:50 

Sorceress: Tues., 8, 9:50 

Wings of Desire: Wed. 4:45, 7:15, 9:45 


i: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., noon, 


2:30, 5, 7:30, 10 


The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 
sdnicd 
it: When Harry Met Salty: through Thurs., noon, 


2:15, 4:30, 7, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 
lit: Do the 
5:15, 7:40, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 


midnight 
IV: True Love: through Thurs., 12:40, 3:10, 5:20, 


7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 

V: The Package: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:15, 7:40, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Cookie: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 


midnight 
Right Thing: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 








—e 
Weekend at Bernie’s: through Thurs., 7 


' 


k Babetie’s Feast: Fri. Mon.-Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., 
Sun., 8:45 


Peter Pan: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 5:30; Sat., Sun., 1, 


2:30, 4, 5:30, 7 


it: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 5, 7:10, 9:15; 


Sat., Sun. mats., 12:45, 2:45 . 


BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 

Do the Right Thing; Fri., Sat., 4:40, 7, 9:20 
Women on the Verge of a Nervous Breakdown: 
Mon., Tues., 5, 7, 9 

Licence to Kill: Wed., Thurs., 5:15, 8 

Rain Man: Fri. the 22nd, 5:15, 8 

BILLERICA Flick (663-5425) 

Rte. 3A, Billerica Mall 

t: Relentless: through Thurs., 7:25, 9:30 

Young Einstein: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 

i: Turner and Hooch: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 

i: Indiana Jones apd the Last Crusade: 
through Thurs., 7, 9:30 

Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: Sat., Sun., 1, 
3:30 

BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848-1070) 

South Shore Plaza 


i: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids: through Thurs., 1:10, ~ 


3:05, 5:05 

Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:40 
li: The Abyss: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:35 
ill: Turner and Hooch: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:45, 9:55 

IV: The Package: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:25, 
7:40, 10 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall 

General Cinema (508-588-5050) 

|: The Abyss: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:45 

i: Turner and Hooch: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:50 

ti: Lethal Weapon Il: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 
7:15, 9:45 

IV: Uncle Buck: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:50 

V: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 9:55 

Vi; Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:15, 
9:40 


Vil: Parenthood: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7, 
9:30 
BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 
Rte. 27 

t: Heart of Dini: through Thurs, §:20, 7:20, 9:20; 


mats., 1:40, 3:40 

Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 5:25, 

7:40, 9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:10 
General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 

Rte. 128, exit 42 

I: The Package: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7, 9:20 

i: Uncie Buck: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 

7:15, 9:15 

ii: Lethal Weapon Il: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:30, 

7, 9:25 


IV: Tummer and Hooch: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:25, 9:35 

DANVERS, Loews Theatres 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

|: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 2, 4:25, 7:30, 10; 
Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

it; Heart of Dixie: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 
7:35, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:20 

i: Parenthood: through Thurs., 2, 4:40, 7:15, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

IV: The Abyss: through Thurs., 1:40, 4:20, 7, 10 
V: Casualties of War: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:50, 
7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vi: Lethal Weapon Ii: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:50, 
7:40, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24. 

I: The Package: through Thurs., 5:20, 7:30, 9:40; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:10 

i: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 5:15, 
7:20, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10, 3:10 
DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

i: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

it: Heart of Dixie: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
il: Kickboxer: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

IV: Lethal Weapon li: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Uncle Buck: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: Sea of Love: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vil: Batman: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vill: Relentiess: Thurs. Call for times. 


-IX: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs. Call 


for times. 

X: Parenthood: through Thurs. Call for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-Vi (235-8020) 
Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

|: The Abyss: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:50 

i: Turner and Hooch: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:15, 
7:15, 9:45 

lit; Lethal Weapon Il: through Thurs., 4, 7, 9:45 
Cheetah: through Thurs., 1:15 

IV: Kickboxer: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:05, 
7:30, 9:45 

V: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:20, 
9:50 

Vi: Parenthood: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:25, 
10 

Crocodile Dundee: Sat., 11 a.m. 

Ferris Bueller's Day Off: Sat., 11 a.m. 

The Land Before Time: Sat., 11 a.m. 
HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 
Hanover Mail, Rtes. 3 and 53 

i: The Abyss: through Thurs., 1:20, 4, 7, 9:35 

i: Relentless: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:10, 5:10, 
7:20, 9:30 

it: Batman: through Thurs., 1, 3:45, 7:05, 9:25 
IV: Kickboxer: through Thurs.; 1:10, 3:15, 5:05, 
7:10, 9:20 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 

When Harry Met Saily: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15 
LEXINGTON, Loews Theatres (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

|: Casuatties of War: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 6:30, 
8:45; Sat., Sun., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:35, 9:45; Sun., no 
9:45 show 

ll: Dead Poets Society: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 6:40, 9; 
Sat., Sun., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Sun., no 
9:45 show 

LOWELL Flick (508-452-6900) 

205 Cabot St. 

i: Turner and Hooch: through Thurs., 3:30, 7:20, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1 

Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., midnight 
i: Parenthood: through Thurs., 3:30, 7, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1 

Wt: sex, lies, and videotape: through 
3:30, 7:10, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1 
NATICK Flick (653-5757) 

Rte. 9, Sherwood Plaza 

i: Batman: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:30 

it: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 


Thurs., 


it Uncle Buck: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:10, 9:10 
Relentiess: through Thurs., 5:40, 7:45, 9:45;. 
Sun. mats 


il: Casualties of War: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30 
Peter Pan: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 

WATIEN, Loawe Theatres (27-5) 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

|: Heart of Dixie: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 7:20, 
9:30; Fri., Sat,, 47:40 

lt: The Package: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:50, 7:30, 


through Thurs., 4:45, 4:20, 8, 
10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

IV: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 
1:40, 4:30, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 


ao ate. py eg gama 
PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 

Rite. 139 

k: Parenthood: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:20 

it: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3:15 


2:10, 4:30, 7, 9:40 

tt Lethal Ui: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 
2:15, 4:30, 7:05, 9:40 - 

I: Sea of Love: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 4:30, 
7, 9:30 

IV: Parenthood: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:15, 
4:30, 7, 9:35 

V: Kickboxer: through Thurs., noon, 2:10, 4:35, 
7:15 

Relentless: through Thurs., 9:30 

Vi: Uncle Buck: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:15, 
4:45, 7:15, 9:30 

2:15, 4:30, 7, 9:30 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

|: Kickboxer: through Thurs. Call for times. 

lt: Relentless: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

lll: The Package: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
IV: Uncle Buck: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
V: The Abyss: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: Heart of Dixie: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vill: Parenthood: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
IX: Sea of Love: through Thurs. Call for times. 
X: Casualties of War: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Xt: Batman: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Lock Up: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

Xit: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs. Cail 
for times. 

Xi: Lethal Weapon Ii: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
ae ee Call for 


ont Loews Theatres (595-4700) 
East India Mall 
|: Relentless: Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., Sun. 


mats., 12:30, 2:40, 5:15 

tt: Dead Poets Society: Thurs., 7:20, 
9:40;-Sat., Sun. mats., 12:15, 2:35, 5 

it: Batman: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:35; Sat., Sun. 
mats., noon, 2:30, 4:50 

SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 

t: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 7, 9:20; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 2, 4:15 

it: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 7:10, 
9:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

it: Parenthood: through Thurs., 7, 9:20; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

IV: Uncle Buck: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:15; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 


Sq. Mail 
: Heart of Dixie: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:40, 7:15, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 
lt: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:10, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
it: Kickboxer: through Thurs., 1:25, 3:30, 5:30, 8, 
10:10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
IV: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7:30, 10:05; Fri., Sat., midnight 
V: The through Thurs., 1:35, 4:20, 
7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
Vi: Relentless: Thurs., 1:25, 3:25, 5:25, 
7:55, 10; Fri., Sat., 11:45 
Vil: The Abyss: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:10, 7, 10 
Vill: Parenthood: through Thurs., 1:40, 4:30, 
7:20, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
IX: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:35, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
X: Batman: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:10, 7:10, 9:50; 
Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
Xi: Unele Buck: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:20, 
7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 a.m. 
Xi: Lethal it: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:50, 
7:50, 10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 
SOMERVILLE Theatre (625-1081) 
55 Davis Sq. 
Tannahill Weavers (live concert): Fri., 8 
Star Trek Fest: Sat., Sun., 2, 4:15, 7, 9:30 
Wings of Desire: Mon., Tues., 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 
Tampopo: Wed., Thurs., 5:30, 9:30 


22nd, 5:45, 7:45, 9:45 


STONEHAM Flick (438-6600) 

Rte. 28, Redstone Shopping Center 

|: Batman: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun.., 1, 
330° : 

Il: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun, mats., 1, 3:30 


It: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

ii: Casualties of War: through Thurs., 7, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 4 

IV: Uncle Buck: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1,3, 5 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 

|: Relentless: through Thurs. Call for times. 

lt: The Abyss: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
tt: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IV: Kickboxer: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: Sea of Love: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: Parenthood: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs. Call 


for times 
Vill: Heart of Dixie: through Thurs. Call for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 








BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (625-3636), 
549 Tremont St., Boston. Fri. and Sat. at 8 p.m. 
in the Leland Center: Mara Mattuschka and 






Olivier (1907- 1989): Actor for the Ages.” Mon. at 
6 p.m.: eye te ee Free. 
BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2368), 361 
Washington St., Brookline. Wed. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: Johnny Belinda (1948). Free. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), 56 Brattle St, 

presents “Family Matters: Films of the 1980s. 
Fri. the 22nd at 7 and 9 p.m.: Roger Donaldson's 
Smash Palace. Admission $3.50 

CENTRAL SQUARE ‘BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. Tues. at 7 
p.m.; At War with the Army. Free. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY (508-793-7353), 950 Main 
St., Worcester, presents films in Atwood Hall on 
Downing Street. Tues. at 7:30 p.m.: retro- 
in Shadows (1948), about a movie lover who 
loses his wife and career to the Civil War. Shown 
with subtitles. Free. 

CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-8214), 690 Washington St., Dorchester. Fri. 
at 2 p.m.: The Blue Angel, in German with 
subtitles. Fri. the 15th at 2 p.m.: Buster Keaton in 
The General. Free. 

THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Shows begin at 8 p.m. 
Films are shown in French with subtitles. Fri.- 
Sun.: Maurice Pialat's Loulou (1980). Fri. the 
22nd-Sun.: Bertrand Blier's Beau Pere (1981). 
Admission $4. 

HARVARD-EPWORTH UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH (354-0837), 1555 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Sun. at 8 p.m.: Charlie Chaplin in “One 
A.M.” (1916), ’ ante ow ag (1916), and “The 
Cure” (1917). Admission $3 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 24 Quin- 
cy St., Cambridge, presents “The Films of John 
Cassavetes.” Thurs. at 7:30 p.m.: Shadows, with 
a lecture by Ray Carney, author of American 
Dreaming: The Films of John Cassavetes. Fri. 
the 22nd at 7 p.m.: Too Late Blues; at 9 p.m.: A 
Child Is Waiting. Admission $3, $2 for children 
and seniors, $5 for double features. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Fri. and 
Sat. at 8 p.m.: Charles Atlas's Put Blood in the 
Music, a about underground music 
in New York City. Fri. the 22nd at 7 p.m.: This is 
Our Home, it Is Not For Sale, a documentary 
about conflicts in a Houston 

introduced by director Jon Schwartz. Admission 
$5, $4 for students and seniors. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART FILM SOCIETY 
(232-1555) presents films at 364 Brookline Ave., 
rm. 309, Boston. Wed. at 7:30 p.m.: Mara 
Mattuschka and Hans Werner Poschauko's The 
Rokoko's Entrance into the Island Realm of the 
Huzzis (1988), shown in conjunction with the 
exhibition “Austrian Artists- Boston 1989." 
Donation $2. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Fri. and Wed.-Fri. the 
22nd at 6 and 8 p.m.: David Wheatley’s The 
Magic Toyshop (1986). Admission $4, $3.50 for 
students and seniors. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton. Wed. at 7 p.m.: Francois 
Truffaut's Shoot the Piano Player (1962), in 
French with subtitles. Free. 
SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 79 
Highland Ave., Somerville. Thurs. at 6:30 p.m.: 


646 East Broadway, South Boston. Thurs. at 6 
p.m.: Harold Lioyd in Feet First. Free. 
WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: Drums Along the Mohawk (1939). Free. 
WEST END BRANCH LIBRARY (523-3957), 151 
Cambridge St., Boston. Thurs. at 2:15 p.m.: The 
Empire Strikes Back. Free. 











 FILMSTRIPS 








compiled by Charles Taylor 


Ce etebdal 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: A Dry White Season (1989). Marion Brando returns to the screen after an almost decade-long absence in this 
adaptation of André Brink’s novel of an Afrikaner family’s political awakening. Donald Sutherland plays a schoolteacher forced to face 
the truth about South Africa's white-ruled regime when his gardener (Winston Ntshona) and his gardener’s son are killed by police. 
Brando plays the lawyer who presses the inquest into the two deaths; Janet Suzman plays Sutherland's wife; and Susan Sarandon plays 
the journalist who aids Sutherland in bringing the case to light. The film also stars South African actor Zakes Mokae, and was directed 
by Euzhan Palcy (Sugar Cane Alley). Opens Friday, September 22, at the Nickelodeon and the Harvard Square. 
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*& *& ‘A THE ABYSS (1989). Director James 
Cameron (Aliens, The Terminator) is no 
longer satisfied with just frightening us; now 
he wants to awe us. Based on a story 
Cameron wrote at the age of 17, the film is 
set in the confines of a deep-sea oil-drilling 
rig manned by a heterogenous group of 
happy working-class slobs. A nuclear sub, 
dazzled by some unkown underwater ob- 
ject, runs aground nearby and the oil-rig 
crew assist in a salvage operation. Things 
are complicated by a conflict between the 
crew foreman (Ed Harris) and the chief 
engineer (Mary Elizabeth Mastrantonio) , 
who is also his estranged wife. But they 
discover an alien entity that appears as a 
shimmering, living machine, and must join 
forces to combat the maniacal head SEAL 
(Michael Biehn) , who wants to destroy it. 
The Abyss contains powerful dramatic 
moments unmediated by irony or sentiment. 
But Cameron isn't. content with that and 
special effects, and movie conventions 
replace the untidy ambiguities of the film's 
human drama. Copley Place, Ailiston, 
suburbs. 





* *& X BATMAN (1989). Tim Burton's long- 
awaited comic-book epic is a triumph of 
Style over substance. Watching it is like 
being drawn into a confined, airless space 
seething with possibilities. The movie is 
certainly astonishing, a cross between 
Metropolis and Fantasyland, though it never 
seems to move. As the Caped Crusader, 
Michael Keaton is suitably mordant and 
repressed, speaking in a low hiss that 
simmers with contained rage. His Bruce 
Wayne is an orphan who's projected the 
chaos he feels within onto the face of his 
archenemy, the Jok@ (Jack Nicholson) ; 
but he still seems prey to the chaos of 
cinema conventions without. As the Joker, 
Nicholson exudes an exuberant irony that 
subverts the film's whole good-guy-versus- 
bad-guy structure. With Kim Basinger 
Copley Place, suburbs 

**k*X*XBEAU PERE (1981). Director 
Bertrand Blier's sad, charming comedy 
about the love affair between a 29-year-old 
cocktail-lounge pianist (Patrick Dewaere) 
and his 14-year-old stepdaughter — (Arie! 
Besse). Blier gives this taboo subject a 
fairy-tale tone and a neat satiric reversal. It's 
Dewaere, hesitant and unfocused, who's 
the adolescent and Besse, confident and 
unshakable in her love for him, who's the 
adult. Blier. subverts conventional morality 
to get at something deeper and. more 
rigorous, and he has the conviction of a true 
romantic. This must be one of the most 
aftecting and intense depictions of desire 
and need in ‘80s movies. Besse is-re- 
markable, a Changeling who can have the 
awkwardness of a schoolgirl one minute, the 
grace of a woman the next. And Dewaere, 
droll and touching in one of his last 
performances, is superb. His Remy, a boy in 
the body of a man, experiences and loses a 
love he's not mature enough to hold onto 
and that inability is heartbreaking. Dewaere 
gives the movie the melancholy giow of the 
classic jazz on the soundtrack. With 
Maurice Ronet and Nathalie Baye. M French 
Library 








*&* k 2 CASUALTIES OF WAR (1989). 
Based on an actual atrocity reported in the 
New Yorker in 1969, Brian DePaima's 
Vietnam drama focuses not so much on the 
long-suffering grunt, but on that other 
overlooked casualty of this war, the Viet- 
namese civilian. And though the movie does 
contain some of the director's trademark 
Stylistic flourishes, it confronts the nature 
and ethics of being a witness to evil and 
depicts the deranged sexuality that is the 
inevitable by-product, and perhaps the root 
cause, of all warfare. Michael J. Fox plays 
Eriksson, a new recruit who is drawn into an 
atrocity. His squad sargeant, Meserve 
(Sean Penn) , kidnaps a young Vietnamese 
girl (played with excruciating credibility by 
Thuy Thu Lee) for the soldiers to rape and 
then kill, and Eriksson finds his life threaten- 
ed when he refuses to go along. Penn's 
Meserve seems not much more than a fall 
guy and the issue of responsibility seems 
too glibly resolved. Fox, however, gives his 
finest performance to date, and the scenes 
where he witnesses the crime, and later, in 
his few minutes alone with the young 
woman, are masterpieces of detail and 
restraint. Charles, Circle, suburbs. 

*& KCONTEMPT (1963). Jean-Luc God- 
ard's film, based on Alberto Moravia's novel 
A Ghost at Noon, is set in Italy where a 
French writer (Michel Piccoli) agrees to go 
to work for an unscrupulous American 
movie producer (Jack Palance), doing 
rewrites on a script of The Odyssey to be 
directed by Fritz Lang (who plays himself 
with gentle grace and great dignity). The 
writer is confused when his wife (Brigitte 
Bardot), who mistakenly thinks he tried to 
get her to seduce the producer, suddenly 
displays unalloyed contempt for him, This is 
probably Godard'’s most straightforward 
film, but it's straitjacketed as if he felt 
producers Joseph E. Levine and Carlo Ponti 
(who most likely hired him for his name and 
not for his directorial distinction) breathing 
down his neck. Robbed of his opportunity to 
do things his way, the-vitality goes out of his 
style and the ennui so common to European 
films of the early ‘60s sets in. It's as if 
characters from an Antonioni movie, took 
over the production while Godard wasn't 
looking. 4 Brattle 





***XDEAD POETS SOCIETY (1989). 
Peter Weir's handsome, beguiling, but 
fatally flawed boarding-school drama con- 
fronts the conflict between individuality and 
contormity, but tries too hard to resolve it 
Robin Williams (in a luminously restrained 
performance) plays the new teacher at a 
New England boys’ school who attempts to 
win his charges with a mixture of poetry and 
scatological whimsy. Seven of the students 
renew: the Dead Poets Society of their 
mentor's schooldays and meet in a cave to 
read poetry. Williams's power lies in his 
silences rather than his manic verbosity; the 
keen pain of lost youth ang, illusions are 
evident in his eyes. And the’ collection of 
young actors evokes more of the pathos, 
cruelty, and embarrassing ecstasy of the 
adolescent experience than in any other 
teen movie of recent.years. But even as 
director Peter Weir entrances you into belief 
in your own freedom, value, and spiritual 





autonomy, he undermines these things by 
trying to reinforce the point with one. of the 
moldiest manipulative tricks in the movies. 
He betrays every insight and subtlety 
achieved in the film and ultimately subverts 
the integrity of its theme. Charles, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 
*& *k ‘DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES 
(1988). In this autobiographical mosaic of 
life in a working-class Liverpool family 
during the ‘40s and ‘50s, writer-director 
Terence Davies calls up all the conflicting 
emotions of the births, deaths, weddings, 
and funerals, which he recreates with 
countless bits and pieces of tangible detail. 
Davies's technique is like flipping through a 
family album and pausing while the memory 
and emotion are summoned. These seem- 
ingly random moments and out-of-se- 
quence juxtapositions are designed to 
suggest parallels and continuities, and at 
times it pays off, notably in the way he 
suggests the horrific metamorphosis of 
young romance into loveless marriages. But 
Davies has scooped out all of the material’s 
connective tissue, so that what you see 
remains a collection of bits and pieces. And 
it's exactly the petty details, the illustration 
of how small irritations flare out of control, 
that gives great family drama its power. It's 
as if Davies reverted to stylization to cushion 
the still-shattering impact of the memories 
he deals with. You feel as if you've been 
able to view those memories, but you're 
never allowed the nearness to feel you've 
lived them. Nickelodeon. 
***XDOCTOR ZHIVAGO (1965). It's 
rather appalling that screenwriter Robert 
Bolt and director David Lean reduced Boris 
Pasternak’s epic novel of the Russian 
Revolution (which Edmund Wilson called 
“One of the great events in man's literary 
and moral history’’) to historical melo- 
drama. But on that level, the film is lush and 
enjoyable. It has its slack spots, but it's 
consistently engrossing and several of 
Lean's surging set pieces have a thrilling 
sweep: the workers’ march in front of the 
Zhivago home, the desolation of Moscow 
following the revolution, and, especially, the 
train exodus from the city. As the doc- 
tor/poet hero, Omar Sharif is as mushy as 
Maurice Jarre’s theme music, but Julie 
Christie (as Lara, his muse) is vibrant, and 
Rod Steiger is magnificent. As Komarovsky, 
the political game player who corrupts Lara, 
he conveys a powerfully complex (and 
erotic) menace. With Alec Guinness, Tom 
Courtenay, and Geraldine Chaplin. 2 Brat- 
tle. 
*& *LA DOLCE VITA (1959). After this, 
Fellini was never the same. The filmmaker, 
who combined the neorealism of De Sica 
and Rossellini with a poetic realism all his 
own, opted for an. overblown, phan- 
tasmagorical style that was to dominate 
(and smother) his later work. And the 
extraordinary international acclaim the film 
received encouraged him to go this route 
Continued on page 46 


*Bloopers *Animated Star Trek *Three Season Retrospective 
Previews & Behind-the-Scenes ®2nd Pilot Outtakes 
©Official Trek Trivia Quiz ¢ and more!!! Shows: 2-4:15-7-9:30 


olf 


Premiere!! Fri. Sept. 22- Thu. Sept. 28 


OF THE 


An epic live action-animated feature. Two tribes of cockroaches join forces 


against man. "...considerable wit 


imagination." -LA Times 


Shows: 5:30-7:45-9:45; sun.mat. 3:30 
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CARNIVAL OF SOULS 
Sat. Oct 7 
ATTACK OF THE KILLER B'S 
Schlock & Horror Film Marathon 
Sun. Oct 8 
A Salute to 
ROCKY & BULLWINKLE 
SOMERVILLE THEATRE 
Davis on the Red Line 
625-1081 
Best Movie Theatre ® Boston Magazine 
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By Friday, you need 
FLICKS IN A FLASH 











SEPTEMBER 15, 1989 


“YOU'VE MET ‘HARRY AND SALLY,” 
NOW MEET ‘COOKIE. A TOTAL DELIGHT!” 


“A PERFECT GEM OF A MOVIE. ‘The Godfather’ 
with laughs.” — Pat Coltins, WWOR-TV 


















“FUN AND GAMES! 
Emily Lloyd 

|. is.absolutely 

| phenomenal.” 


— Chris Chase, US MAGAZINE 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, 







“| “FUNNY, FUNKY-HIP 
‘| A sweet treat. 
The cast of 

the season.” 


—Mike Clark, USA TODAY 
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Continued from page 45 

Marcello Mastroianni is the journalist who's 
seduced by the apocalyptic decadence 
around him, and for roughly the first 45 
minutes or so, Fellini makes the movie seem 
like it might be a gaudy, amusing fresco 
(especially in the scenes with Anita Ekberg 
as the sex symbol who takes Mastroianni on 
a midnight joyride). But then the director 
trots out that most tiresome of themes, and 


the one that never fails to win praise, the ~ 


spiritual emptiness of modern life, and the 
movie becomes an endless series of parties 
during which Fellini shows us bored, shallow 
people and then asks us to condemn them 
because they're bored, shallow people. Its 
success isn't much of a mystery — 
audiences get a titillating glimpse of deca- 
dence and are able to feel high minded and 
above it at the same time. But when you 
consider how it affected the development of 
one of our most gifted filmmakers, it comes 
to seem something of a tragedy. Brattle. 

*&*k*k'%2DO THE RIGHT THING (1989). 
An affront to the easy attitudes we apply to 
race relations. and moviemaking, Spike 
Lee’s controversial new film is his best to 
date. Taking place in and around a Bedford- 
Stuyvesant pizzeria on the hottest day of 
the summer, the movie chronicles the 
events leading up to a racial confrontation 
between the Italian-American owner of the 
pizzeria and his black customers. Lee lets 
passing conflicts suggest the rage under- 
lying the comic, eccentric surface of the 
community characters. But these seeming 
diversions intensify the turmoil brooding 
underneath. If the violent climax resolves 
nothing else, it demonstrates Lee's skill at 
filming action and directing actors. With 
Danny Aiello, John Edson, John Turturro, 
Spike Lee, and Ossie Davis. Beacon Hill, 
Harvard Square, West Newton, suburbs. 








GETTING IT RIGHT (1989). Helena 
Bonham-Carter and John Gielgud star in 
this contemporary comedy of manners. 
Directéd by Randall Kleiser. West Newton. 
*& XGHOSTBUSTERS Ii (1989). in this 
sequel to the huge comedy hit, an evil spirit 
is threatening to take over the city and the 
Ghostbusters are summoned to save it. 
What this means in practical terms is more 
goo (pink instead of green this time) , more 
special effects, and a big showdown-to- 
save-New-York finale with the Statue of 
Liberty taking over for the Stay-Puf 
marshmallow man. Having to marshal huge 
crowds and special effects, director ivan 
Reitman makes his flat staging and slack 
timing woefully apparent. And the script, by 
stars Harold Ramis and Dan Aykroyd, blows 
obvious satirical opportunities. There’s one 
funny new character, Peter MacNicol as a 
foppish art restorer with a hilariously silly 
accent. And the romantic pairing of Annie 
Potts and Rick .Moranis is an inspiration: 
love made in geek heaven. But the 
sophisticated, devilishly funny Sigourney 
Weaver is reduced to being a damsel in 
distress. What sustains you is Bill Murray, 
who's a wonder to watch. He manages to 
make the picture itself seem like part of the 
phoniness he’s putting down, and that self- 
preservation is also a way of keeping faith 
with the audience. In a piece of ready-made 
product like this, his insincerity shines like a 
badge of integrity. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 


* & INDIANA JONES AND THE LAST 
CRUSADE (1989). Steven Spielberg's skill 
at manipulating audiences’ generic expec- 
tations saves the third indiana Jones outing 
from full retreat into empty ritual. The key 
figure is Indy’s father, played by Sean 
Connery, whose James Bond is, after all, a 
prototype for Indiana Jones. Also an 
archaeologist, the senior Jones has spent 
his life in search of the Holy Grail. When the 
Nazis grab the good professor to get a piece 
of the action, Indy is called in on the case. 
The premise of their estrangement is 
promising, but Indy’s search for dad soon 
resembles any other search in the previous 
films, and the ordeals become as exhaust- 
ing for the viewer as they are for the 
participants. The crucial father-son rela- 
tionship is just another special effect. With 
Alison Doody and Denholm Elliott. Copley 
Place, suburbs. 














KICKBOXER (1989). Action-film pretty boy 
Jean-Claude Van Damme (love that name) 
returns to kick some ass and save the 
Western world. Cinema 57, Aliston, 
suburbs. 
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*® LETHAL WEAPON 2 (1989). Point- 
less, endless, and occasionally entertaining, 
this last, bloody gasp of the dying cop- 
buddy genre succeeds best when taken as 
a cartoon. Unfortunately, it also strives for 
depth and social significance when . Mel 
Gibson and Danny Glover have to break up 
a drug-and-Krugerrand smuggling network 
operating out of the South African con- 
sulate, and Gibson discovers that the bad 
guys have killed his new girlfriend and his 
ex-wife. Gibson is lighter and more laid- 
back than in the original, Glover is largely 
wasted. And director Richard Donner, never 
known for subtlety, exceeds the carnage 
and noise level of the original by mounting a 
body count rivaling that of the Iran/iraq 
War. Beacon Hill, Circle, suburbs. 

&KXKLICENCE TO KILL (1989). The 
latest James Bond adventure may not 
restore 007 to his former glory, but it does at 
least take him seriously. Written specifically 
for Timothy Dalton, it plays up the actor's 
athleticism and stern good looks by making 








his Bond a man of few words but much 
action. Though it grafts the genre to that of 
the vigilante movie, the result, in its own 
garish way, explores individual responsi- 
bility and the nature of good and evil. When 
a friend and his bride are killed by a Latin 
American drug lord (Robert Davi), Bond 
resigns from the Secret Service and pursues 
his own bloody vendetta. But as each 
desperate assualt on his enemy backfires 
on his friends, the shortsightedness of his 
obsession is revealed to him. Dalton brings 
to the silences, rages, and conflicts of this 
darker Bond passion and reflectiveness. 
And as the baddie, Robert Davi’s melan- 
choly, witty calm makes his deeds even 
more heinous. Directed by John Glen. 
Copley Place, Allston, suburbs. 

LOULOU (1980). Isabelle Huppert is the 
married woman who begins an affair with a 
working-class lout (Gérard Depardieu) in 
this drama directed by Maurice Pialat. 
French Library. 





*& k%ATHE MARRIED WOMAN (1964). 
Jean-Luc Godard's film of 24 hours in the 
life of a Parisian woman is a sometimes 
maddeningly theoretical meditation on con- 
sumer culture as it affects one woman 
(Macha Meril) and her relationships. with 
her husband and lover. The movie has its 
longuers, and it has amazing set pieces, like 
the opening, almost-Cubist sequence of 
Meril's afternoon tryst. Braftle. 

* THE MUSIC TEACHER (1989). This 
unbearably refined snoozer is for those who 
value taste above all else. An acclaimed 
turn-of-the-century opera singer (played 
with incomparable dullness by opera star 
José van Dam) unexpectedly retires from 
the stage to devote himself to teaching a 
lovely young pupil (Anne Roussel), and 
also convinces a young pickpocket (Philip- 
pe Volter) to become his pupil. Eventually, 
the wealthy arts patron who broke his voice 
in a singing duel with the master 20 years 
earlier invites these pupils to his competition 
hoping his protégé will exact a vicarious 
revenge. Director Gérard Corbiau wants this 
to be an exquisite parable about high 
culture’s ability to transform the common, 
but he goes in for the campiest traditions of 
operetta. He wants badly to impress. the 
audience with the classical music, the 
plummy photography, the period decor. 
What he can't disguise is that beneath the 
movie's classy exterior there beats a heart 
of the purest kitsch. Copley Place. 


NICHOLAS AND ALEXANDRA (1971). 
Franklin Schnaffner's epic on the last Tsar 
and Tsarina of Russia. Michael Jayston and 
Janet Suzman play the title roles, and the 
film costars Laurence Oliver. Brattle. 


*&KXTHE PACKAGE (1989). This aptly 
named picture fails to fulfill the potential of 
its intriguing premise or its talented cast. 
Drawing its inspiration from political-con- 
spiracy movies like The Manchurian Can- 
didate and Seven Days in May, the movie 
deals with the possible nefarious ramifica- 
tions of glastnost. Gene Hackman plays the 
career Army man assigned to deliver a 
military prisoner (Tommy Lee Jones) from 
Germany to the US. The prisoner escapes 
and Hackman uncovers a plot by Soviet and 
American military leaders to assassinate 
Gorbachev and thus abort disarmament. 
Hackman recruits his ex-wife (Joanna 
Cassidy) and a cop buddy (Dennis Franz) , 
and the appealing fantasy is that 
courageous individualism is not squashed 
by the inhuman powers that run the world. 
Hackman manages to be the epitome of 
decency onscreen, Cassidy is tough, re- 
sourceful, and sexy, Franz typecast but 
funky, and Jones engimatic. But director 
Andrew Davis doesn’t develop these rela- 
tionships, and instead opts for a cheap 
French Connection rehash. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, West Newton, suburbs. 

*® PARENTHOOD (1989). Ron Howard 
means to examine the conflicts, perils, and 
meanings of the parental state but, clumsily 
mixing cute and tasteless comedy with coy 
and turgid bathos, merely manipulates the 
audience. Steve Martin is the head of a TV 
sit-com brood who's married to a seeming 
breeding machine of a woman (the gifted 
Mary Steenburgen). These two are posed 
as the model couple against whom the other 
parents in the movie are measured. Howard 
interweaves the various characters’ tales as 
if they were the coming attractions of a haif- 
dozen different TV shows, and each crude 
thread is beaded with bits of shtick. The 
ones with Martin and Tom Hulce are at least 
amusing, and if the movie had stayed a 
pastiche of comic bits it would have been 
innocuous. But Parenthood sets out to 
teach lessons, and it ends up saying that 
men and women should sacrifice them- 
selves to gender stereotypes for the sake of 
the status quo. With Jason Robards, Dianne 
Weist, Martha Plimpton, and Keanu Reeves. 
Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

*&** ‘PETER PAN (1953). There's no 
childhood fantasy as potent or as energy 
releasing as flying. Disney's animated ver- 
sion of James M. Barrie's stage play lingers 
as sweetly as fairy dust. There are several 
visually astonishing sequences, such as 
when Peter teaches the Darling children to 
fly and the perspective between the nursery 
floor and the chandelier on the ceiling 
proves as breathtaking as that between the 
Darlings’ windowsill and the sky overhead. 
When they arrive in Never Never land, 
Edwardian London gives way to lush 
jungles, fields, seascapes, and the lagoon 
where Captain Hook awaits. The musical 
numbers are blended seamiessly into the 
animation, but the movie leaves us with no 
promise of the rewards of growing up, and 
we leave not wanting to, and disappointed 





























to find-out we already have. West Newton. 
* & k PRIDE AND PREJUDICE (1940). 
This charming adaptation of the Jane 
Austen novel about five husband-hunting 
sisters i$ distinguished by Laurence Olivier's 
superbly witty performance and by a script 
(co-written by Aldous Huxley) that retains 
the graceful contours of the book. With 
Greer Garson and Edna May Oliver; 
directed by Robert Z. Leonard. Brattle. 








*& & KRED SORGHUM (1988). Set in rural 
China in the '20s and.’30s, this harshly 
compelling film is ‘structured as family 
history, but (in good Communist fashion) 
the characters barely have names, much 
less personalities. They function as 
archetypes, and the movie is an attempt to 
knit fertility myth into modern history. The 
film's vital elements emerge in its startling, 
even nightmarish colors, which it uses to 
magnify ordinary events and lift them into 
human history. The characters are abstrac- 
tions, but it's the eye — not the heart — 
that feels the movie's pull. Directed by 
Zhang Yimou. Somerville Theatre. 
®RELENTLESS (1989). Like typical 
sociopathic behavior, this thriller is affect- 
less, repetitious, seemingly pointless, and 
devoid of redeeming social value. It also 
lacks a sociopath's charm, idealism, and 
psychological complexity. Judd Nelson is 
the raccoon-eyed nerd who decided to go 
on a killing spree after being rejected by the 
LA police academy. It seems Judd is acting 
out the resentment he feels towards his 
tough-cop father, but the movie isn't big on 
motivation and director William Lustig has 
_Neither subtlety nor any other artistic value. 
The cast, which includes Robert Loggia, 
Meg Foster, and Leo Rossi, bides its time 
between the dim thrills. Cinema 57, 
suburbs. 








*& &k'2SCARLET STREET (1945). Fritz 
Lang's superb remake of Jean Renoir's La 
Chienne stars Edward G. Robinson. and 
Joan Bennett in the tale of an elderly cashier 
who murders a tart and then allows her 
gigolo lover to be executed for the crime. 
Brattle. 

* 2 SEX, LIES, AND VIDEOTAPE (1989). 
There’s no exhilaration, no fever, no ob- 
sessiveness in the highly praised debut from 
26-year-old writer-director Steven 
Soderbergh, and the conventional morality 
beneath the sterile kinkiness of the surface 
may be why the film has struck such a 
chord. Set in Louisiana, the film focuses on 
the tives of four young characters: Ann 
(Andie MacDowell) , who can't stand to let 
her lawyer husband John (Peter Gallagher) 
touch her, Ann's sister Cynthia (Laura San 
Giacomo), who's having an affair with 
John, and John's college friend Graham 
(James Spader), who is nothing like John 
remembers him. Soderbergh's camera sits 
on the actors’ faces during long, semi- 
improvised scenes meant to leave us with 
the naked truth. And Graham is the stranger 
whose arrival is the catalyst for the dis- 
covery of that truth. A_ recovering 
pathological liar who is impotent and can 
only get aroused watching videotapes of his 
interviews with women about their sex lives, 
Graham is also Soderbergh's (a self- 
confessed former pathological liar) stand- 
in, and meant to stand as a metaphor for 
how an insular artist learns to use what he 
does as a tool for human interaction. The 
movie is mush at heart, that old soapy tale 
about people who learn to love each other 
again. The movie says sex is fine as long as 
it's the good old-fashioned romantic kind, 
but that anything else is nasty and un- 
healthy. It may be this message that, in the 
era of AIDS, gets a movie acclaimed as a 
frank, honest examination of sex. When it 
comes tothe messiness of real love and sex 
and relationships, Soderbergh, like his hero, 
goes limp. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, 
Chestnut Hill. 

STAR TREK FEST. Two hours of 
Enterprise-related flotsam and jetsam in- 
cluding bloopers, animation, and behind- 
the-scenes stuff from the movies and the 
shows. Somerville Theatre. 


T 


& & & &XTAMPOPO (1986). An entrancing- 
ly daffy meditation on pleasure as found in 
food, sex, and the movies. The heroine of 
writer/director Juzo lItami's understated 
farce is awidow (Nobuko Miyamoto) who's 
inherited a noodie restaurant on the 
outskirts of Tokyo. When a cowboy trucker 
(the witty, stoic Tsutomu Yamazaki) de- 
fends her honor against five thugs, she asks 
him to teach her to be a master noodle chef 
Intercut with their search for the -perfect 
noodle are the adventures of a white-suited 
gangster (Koji Yakusho) and his delectable 
pet of a moll (Fukumi Kuroda) , who engage 
in wild combinations of eating and love- 
making — their scenes can turn you on 
even as you're giggling. Itami includes ali 
sorts of digressions, the anecdotes linked 
by their obsession with food and by a tone 
that combines the grace of the connoisseur 
with the shameless enjoyment of the 
hedonist. The movie isn’t simply about 
hedonism, though, it's about pleasure as 
the paipable fabric of lite & Somervilie 
Tneatre 

* & &X THAT HAMILTON WOMAN (1941). 
As Lord Admiral Nelson and Lady Emma 
Hamilton, Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh 
make a sublime pair in this stylish, stiff- 











upper-lio romance. Alexander Korda 
directed. Brattle 
®eKXTRUE LOVE (1989). Nancy 


Savoca’s debut film has an endearing 
messiness, a limber ensembie. and a 
peppery detailed script (which Savoca 
wrote with Richard Guay) that racks uy 





observations as it cuts among the constant- 
ly shifting sub-groups in the preparation of a 
wedding in an_ Italian-American 
neighborhood in the Bronx. The issue that 
threatens to break up the wedding is the 
groom's (Ron Eldard) inability to give up 
his friends (/.e., his adolescence) when his 
bride, Donna (Annabella Sciorra), has 
already moved into the forefront of her life 
and expects him to do the same. Eldard 
plays the groom, Michael, with considerable 
skill and convincing childishness. But the 
women, the tough-vuinerable Sciorra, 
Suzanne Costallos as her warm, sensuous 
mother, Aida Turturro and Star Jasper as 
her best friends, and Kelly Cinnante, 
hilarious as her mouthy kid sister, are the 
ones who take over the movie. Towards the 
end, the movie loses some of its ebullience 
but the performers maintain their high spirits 
right through the final credits. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square. 





*UNCLE BUCK (1989). If John Hughes 
isn't the most repugnant director now 
working in the movies, you can’t blame him 
for not trying. John Candy plays the good- 
natured, irresponsible slob left to take care 
of his brother's kids, including his teenage 





niece (Jean Kelly), a horrible shrew. in the — 


crass sentimental moralism thaf permeates 
Hughes's films, she becomes humanized 
and Buck becomes responsible. Un- 
fortunately, the most tikable thing about 
Buck is his unrespectability. The girl learns 
her lesson when, against Buck's advice, she 
sleeps with her boyfriend and discovers that 
he was just using her. When a director wants 
us to be happy that a 15-year-old girl's 
sexual humiliation is what makes her cleave 
to the bosom of her family, you want to ask 
him just what in hell is going on inside his 
head. Hughes is the real slob here,-and as 
he proves in picture after scummy picture, 
he's irredeemable. Copley Place, Circle, 
suburbs. 





*& & 2 WHEN HARRY MET SALLY (1989). 
The polish and calculation of Rob Reiner's 
romantic comedy taint the honesty that is its 
greatest virtue. The movie follows Harry 
Burns (Billy Crystal) and Sally Albright 
(Meg Ryan) during their chance en- 
counters leading up to their eventual 
involvement. Reiner has reduced his story to 
the elements that directly explicate the 
problem of love and friendship, which 
means that there's a lot of talking. For- 
tunately, screenwriter Nora Ephron has a 
shrewd ear for dialogue and for the 
devastatingly apt absurdity, which suits 
Crystal’s dour, deadpan delivery. At best 
Meg Ryan is a good listener, but in general 
her response is blank-eyed disapproval. By 
the time the two do go to bed, Sally turns 
out to be too shallow to have been the 
source of anticipation, and Harry's interior is 
so verbalized there’s no mystery left. And 
Reiner finally buries the issues he raises in 
glibness. As the pair's two best friends, 
Carrie Fisher and Bruno Kirby are able to 
cut through the narcissism that impedes 
Harry and Sally’s intimacy. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, Circle, suburbs. 
**XWINGS OF DESIRE (1988). Wim 
Wenders's fantasy grows out of the same 
brooding mood as his earlier films, only its 
luxurious melancholy is much easier to take. 
The protagonists are a pair of angels 
(Bruno Ganz and Otto Sander) who drift 
around Berlin observing people, listening in 
on their private longings and wishing that 
they, too, could become mortal. Wenders 
treats the angels’ dreams the same way he 
treats the spiritual lives of the Berliners: as a 
series of fragmented, almost abstract hopes 
you. can project your own feelings onto. Yet 
the-people here aren't characters, exactly; 
they're more like spiritual props. (The film's 
one true character is the scarred, neurotic 
city, rendered in monochromatic black-and- 
white.) Wenders achieves an atmosphere 
of rhapsodic blankness that begins to fade 
after about an hour, and the scenes in which 
Ganz falls for a beautiful trapeze artist are 
like an academic’s attempt at romanticism. 
Wings of Desire is poetic, but it isn't 
powerful; it's a mood piece that finally 
speaks to little beyond its own open- 
endedness. 4 Brattle, Somerville Theatre. 
* &X THE WIZARD OF SPEED AND TIME 
(1989). Writer/director Mike Jittov’s com- 
plaints about why animators don't get any 
respect are sour and self-indulgent and they 
pad out what might have been a diverting 
half-hour. The hero is an unemployed 
special-effects man trying to sell his script to 
a Hollywood studio. When we see him 
bringing his effects to life, the movie is 
delightful. But the grudge against the 
powers of Hollywood siow the film to a grind 
and the second haif is stymied by formula 
and every moldy movie conceit imaginable 
Instead of proving that animators are 
hamstrung by the industry, it suggests that 
for them, feature-length filmmaking is a 
dead end. Nickelodeon 

* kk KTHE WOMAN IN THE WINDOW 
(1944). This thriller, written by Nunnally 
Jonnson and directed by Fritz Lang, gets a 
grip on you early on and then becomes 
increasingly more unsettling. Edward G 
Robinson plays a respectable married 
professor who unwisely accepts an invita- 
tion for a drink at the apartment of a 
beautiful young woman (Joan Bennett) 
her boyfriend arrives on the scene and goes 
for Robinson in a fit of jealousy, and 
Robinson kills him. Lang's genius for 
Expressionism helped him out on this 
assignment: his style is SO persuasive that 
you accept the unfolding narrative even as it 
begins to lose its hold on reality. That's the 
point, of course: once entangled in murder, 
Robinson can no longer lay ciaim to his own 
previous reality — he suddenly tinds himself 
living a nightmare. With Dan Duryea (an 
asse’ to anyone's nightmare) and Ray- 
mond Massey. Brafti< 
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“To The Limit” is 
a spectacular new 
film that explores and 
celebrates the human 
body. It’s now playing 
at the Boston Museum 
of Science. 
See it. Find out 
what you’re made of. 
“To The Limit” 
was produced by 
MacGillivray Freeman 
Films for the Museum 
Film Network and 
NOVA/WGBH Boston. 
Also showing, 
“The New England 
Time Capsule.” 


Mugar 


Omni Theater 


at The Museum of Science 











Presented with the support ol 
Harvard Communit 
Health Plan 
| Advance reservations recommended. 
| Call 523-6664. Showtimes: “To The Limit”: 
| Tues. & Wed iY. 1,2.3.7.8: Thu. 11,1,2.3.7, 
8.9: Fri, 11,1,2,3,6,7,.8,9; Sat. 10,11,12,1, 
2,3,4,5,6,7.8.9; Sun 11,12.1,2,3,4,5,6,7.8 


“Chronos”: Fri. & Sat. 10 pm. Garage parking 
available day and evening 
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“LA DOLCE VITA” 
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EARLY GODARD 
Thurs., Sept. 2 
“CONTEMPT” 
(Brigitte we a Palance) 


“THE MARRIED 
WOMAN” 
(Macha Meril) 6:00, 9:55 
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Michael and Donna are young, in ove and engaged. 
Only one thing could possibly come between them. 
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from Survival of the Delirious by Michael Balser and and Fabo 


Three powerful programs explode 
the myths in the media about AIDS. 


THROUGH OCTOBER 1 «ICA Theater 


Opening October 20: | 
Deconstruction, Quotation & Subversion: 





Video from Yugoslavia 
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THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 BOYLSTON STREET * BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 266-5152 
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Robert De Niro in The Deer Hunter: a gate opener that proved a war movie didn’t have to be propaganda 


Vietnam noir 
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Hollywood wrestles with the unresolved 





by Clif Garboden 





hat really happened: Wood- 
stock or Khe Sanh? The Man- 
son murders or the My Lai 


massacre? 

Who spoke for America: Lyndon John- 
son, the Chicago 7, or Grace Slick? 

Where were you when the lights went 
out: Abbey Road or the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail? 

Who fought in Vietnam: highly trained 
recruits or a bunch of confused and 
terrified misfits and 20-year-olds? 

Was the war black or white? 

Did Gls really smoke dope and listen 
to the same albums that the guys with 
II-S on their draft cards played back at 
Berkeley and BU? 

The trouble with movies about Viet- 
nam is that they contradict what we 
remember about the war. This isn’t 
because the films are dishonest; it’s 
because you can’t remember something 
you never understood. One way people 
expected to understand Vietnam was by 
jamming it into a pattern defined by the 
World Wars. Gramps had his war, Dad 





has his, and Vietnam was supposed to be 
ours. 

For a lot of reasons, that model didn’t 
work out. And yet the public expected 
Hollywood to slip back in time when it 
came to making Vietnam movies. As if a 
director could take a bitter and mean- 
ingless defeat and recast in into an 
update of Back to Bataan or The Longest 
Day. 

With few exceptions — Raoul Walsh’s 
1958 adaptation of Norman Mailer’s The 
Naked and the Dead leaps to mind — 
World War II movies shared a single- 
minded context. The good guys won and 
we good guys deserved to relax and 
relive it all with pride. 

But if the winners get to write history's 
scripts, where does that leave Hollywood 
when it. comes to reliving America’s 
bloody caprice in Southeast Asia? The 
government lost the war and has since 
chosen not to discuss it; the anti-war 
protesters won the ideological battle and 
have been conveniently disregarded. We 
remember the controversy about Viet- 





nam, but we know almost nothing about 
the war itself. For years after the 
evacuation of Saigon, as far as the big 
picture is concerned, the Americans who 
actually fought in Vietnam might as well 
have done their tours of duty on another 
planet. 

Between 1968 and ’70, hardly a college 
yearbook went to press without some 
cliché-driven editor pointing out for 
posterity that it was the best of times, the 
worst of times, the age of foolishness, the 
age of wisdom, etc. This was a trite 
epitaph for an era; it was also an 
irresistibly appropriate description of a 
decade characterized by the irrecon- 
cilable juxtaposition of extremes. 

During the hottest days of Vietnam, 
reality clashes were everywhere. US 
infantrymen crawled through the mud 
and fought a very low-tech war. At the 
same time, our military had the 
sophisticated hardware to carpet-bomb 
and defoliate many square miles of 
enemy territory in one swoop. Mean- 
while, back in the States, the music 
industry was pushing for more sex and 
peace and rock and roll while millions of 
kids were confronting the private hells of 





‘You take it for 
granted that the 
war had no 
Purpose and look 
for virtue in futile 
gestures — 
losing well is the 
best revenge.’ 


the draft and families torn by ideological 
angst. On both sides of the Pacific, drugs 
were the comic relief. 

Funny thing is, it all seemed to make 


sense at the time. That's probably 
because the powers that traditionally tell 
people what to believe were as awash in 
the contradictions as anyone, and there- 
fore useless. The media were in partisan 
turmoil, and the government had no 
credibility. 

For the most part, Hollywood side- 
lined itself. Except for a few feeble 
attempts at out-of-date propaganda 
(John Wayne in The Green Berets, from 
1968), occasional oblique stabs at rele- 
vance (Ralph Nelson's 1970 “US Indian 
wars as Vietnam” allegory Soldier Blue), 
and oddball iconoclastic efforts such as 
Arthur Penn’s 1969 Arlo Guthrie cinema- 
prank Alice’s Restaurant, the studios 
kept the war at arm’s length. What was 
really happening remained undefined for 
lack of an authoritative source. So 
everyone chose one reality and insulated 
himself from the rest. It was called 
politicization. Polarization. Nobody 
could afford to think about the other 
side’s point of view, never mind under- 
stand it. 

I'm not talking about the issue of the 
war itself. The US intervention in Viet- 
nam was inexcusable. And eventually 
most people figured that out. No, the 
important reality gap was between the 
troops facing the day-to-day life-and- 
death business in Vietnam and the rest of 

Continued on page 4 
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Continued from page 3 
us. The anti-war legions depicted our 
forces as mercenary murdering bullies. 
What came to be called Middle America 
got to sleep at night by picturing the 
platoons replaying scenes from the Sec- 
ond World War. The reality of life at the 
front (and you never really knew where 
the front was in Vietnam) was over- 
looked in deference to taking sides over 
larger issues. 

But that was a long time ago. The 


larger issues have been settled, or at least - 


set aside. In any case, there’s an entire 
generation of people around today that 
doesn’t remember what it was like to live 
in a country that bombed civilians on a 
daily basis. 

So it’s no surprise that Hollywood has 
forgotten the original question, “Why are 
we in Vietnam?”, and focused on the 
lingering question “What was it really 
like to be there?” Those of us who stayed 
home want to know; those who went 
want the rest of us to understand. That 
new generation has spent a quarter of a 
lifetime hearing guarded whispers about 
the war (“Sshhhh, we lost’) and is 
curious for some sort of explanation. So 
the market for Vietnam movies is in 
place. And there is, as we've heard time 
and again, a need for the nation to come 
to terms with the Vietnam adventure and 
make peace with its failure. 

Not to be cynical, but even the best 
Vietnam movies — Oliver Stone’s Pla- 
toon and Stanley Kubrick's Full Metal 
Jacket speak for the genre — are crafted 
to serve the market and exploit that need. 
The ugly horror of the fighting has been 
depicted with super-graphic cruelty to 
show us (or remind us) how bad it was. 

At the same time, the political under- 
‘current in the more intellectual Vietnam 
movies is inescapable. Our Vietnam 
movie stars are heroes because they 
survived or died trying, not because they 
won. Hollywood’s high-end Vietnam 
movies are not objective; they put too 
human a face on the enemy within us. 
Characters in the traditional hero mold 
— the competent, capable, calculating, 
anything-to-win, gung-ho soldiers — are 
treated as deviants. Any ..player who 
takes the war seriously is portrayed as a 
borderline psycho who's gone over the 
edge and been.consumed -by. the -sur- 
rounding madness. (The renegade officer 
played by Marlon Brando in Apocalypse 
Now is the extreme example; the theme 
is echoed throughout the Vietnam-film 
genre.) 

The sympathetic faces in Hollywood's 
Vietnam are portrayed as victims — 
scared and fighting for nothing larger 
than their immediate survival. 

That's a clever dramatic compromise. 
How do you portray good guys doing 
bad things? You make it clear that they 
were unwilling participants whose only 
motive was (understandably) to get out 
alive. How do you make a Vietnam 
movie that satisfies the resentful dis- 
illusioned vets without offending the 
political sagacity of the liberal establish- 
ment? You take it for granted that the 
war had no purpose and look for virtue 
in futile gestures — losing well is the best 
revenge. In other words, you construct 
your movie so the vets can say, “See, we 
weren't the bad guys. We got screwed 
too,” and the liberals can say, “See, we 
told you it was all a sorry waste.” 

Which is exactly how the losers write 
history. Does the growing body of 
Vietnam movies give us a better under- 
standing of the war? Yes, but it does that 
by shocking us so much, we don’t notice 
the films are pandering to the vestiges of 
what understanding we already had. 
Vietnam is a touchy subject that cries out 
for movies that make statements. Every 
major Vietnam movie at least appears to 
be explaining the war — the kind of 
theme Hollywood’s post-WW2 directors 
never had to approach. Unfortunately, 
there’s really no new information on 
Vietnam available. In the end, the films 
all say the same thing: it was very scary, 
terribly confusing, and we still don’t 
know what happened. 

Good Vietnam movies and _ bad, 
they're all unresolved pictures of an 
unresolved war. Don’t let the apologists 
fool you; there is no “healing of a nation” 
going on here. Hollywood would love to 
play that kind of hero, but with Vietnam, 
the filmmakers are dealing with the 
living memory of something that defies a 
single perspective. The realities — all of 
them — dictate that the lesson can be 
nothing more satisfying than grim resig- 
nation. 
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A peasant family in Go Tell the Spartans: 


The living-room war 


From the moldy to the mold breakers 





by Clif Garboden 





he catalogue of Vietnam movies is 
Te than you'd think. The war 
didn’t begin when the US military 
advisers landed in the early ‘60s; ‘the 
French had already gone several rounds 
before we showed up. There’s a handful 
of credible films that were set in this 
background era: Leslie Fenton’s 1948 
Saigon, David Butler’s 1955 Jump a i 
Hell, Sam Fuller’s 1957 China Gate, andia 
politically cleaned-up 1958 Joseph Man- 
kiewicz adaptation of. Graham Gréene’s 
political thriller The Quiet American. 
Unfortunately, none of these is currently 
available on videotape. (Neither, of 
course, is this summer's Casualties of 
War, though it surely will be eventually.) 
One Vietnam-era film that doesn’t fit 
any particular mold is, of course, Robert 
Altman’s. M*A*S*H, released in 1970, 
when Vietnam was consuming every- 
one’s life, Altman sidestepped the Viet- 
nam controversy by making a_ black 
comedy about Korea, but the implica- 
tions were unavoidable. Hawks enjoyed 
M*A*S*H as a wacky military comedy 
with an irreverent edge; doves took 
comfort in its underlying fatalism. It may 
not have been a Vietnam movie per se, 
but it paved the way in terms of what 
audiences would accept from a war film. 
The recent Vietnam movies vary con- 
siderably, depending on the reality they 
accept, the years they cover (it was, 
remember, a long war), and the psycho- 
logical wound they're meant to dress. 
Every Vietnam movie is a therapeutic 
exercise of some kind. Even the worst of 
the lot are grounded in messages. No one 
seems to be able to make a trivial 
statement about Vietnam. 
* * saad 











Martin Sheen in Apocalypse Now: relentless and disturbing. 


The Green Berets (1968). So, you 
long-haired, yellow-bellied, commie 
son-of-a-bitch, you don’t like Uncle 
Sam’s war? Well the Duke’s a-gonna 
set you straight, kid. Apparently, John 
Wayne was dumb enough to think 
people wouldn't laugh at this lame, 
racist, red-baiting justification for mili- 
tary escalation. He may have been right 
at that. The movie's so offensive that it 
isn’t even funny. If you want to know 
what was wrong with America in 1968, 
here’s your first clue. 

The Deer Hunter (1978). In terms of 
big-budget/big-statement Vietnam mov- 
ies, this Michael Cimino epic was the 
first, and if anything, it suffers from 
having too much to say. Its portrayal of 
working-class home life in a Western 
Pennsylvania mill town versus the in- 
nocence-robbing war in Vietnam versus 
the hollow aftermath of the fighting gets 
all jumbled up in near-mystical hyper- 
bole, but unparalleled performances by 
Robert De Niro, Meryl Streep, John 
Savage, and Christopher Walken pull it 
off. In the still-charged political at- 
mosphere into which this film was 
released, some people objected to its 
depiction of the Vietcong as a barbaric 
monolith, but these critics conveniently 
ignored the irony of the movie's final 
scene, which with one pathetic gesture 
rendered the war a hollow episode. A 
gate opener that proved Hollywood 
could make a war movie that wasn’t 
essentially patriotic. 

Coming Home (1978). Until this wim- 
py Hal Ashby Vietnam-era melodrama 
hit the screens, polite people forgave Jane 
Fonda for being fatuous and ingenuous 
because she was on the right side. In this, 











‘she generously embraces America’s re- 


turning vets by embracing a war-crippled 
paraplegic played by Jon Voight. The war 
comes, home to California. Welcome 
back, our blond and blue-eyed boys. 

The Boys in Company C (1978). 
Sidney J. Furie’s Vietnam saga is a 
formula.exercise that takes its characters 
from draftee to trainee to green troops to 
seasoned fighter but adds a twist: re- 
peated evidence that the US military 
establishment was a stupid» and. de- 
moralizing factor in the war effort.:In a 
way, this movie — a fairly transparent 
reworking of traditional war-movie ele- 
ments — set the tone for better films to 
come, but in the end it falls back (albeit 
with appropriate irony) on the idea of the 
indomitable American winning spirit. 

Go Tell the Spartans (1978). Here's a 
reality of the war you're not used to 
seeing. Burt Lancaster and Craig Wasson 
highlight this Vietnam-movie sleeper 
based on the Daniel Ford novel Incident 
at Muc Wa. 

The story is set in 1964. The sparse US 
troops were still operating as “advisers,” 
French souvenirs cluttered the scenery, 
and corrupt South Vietnamese generals 
had a direct say in strategy. If nothing 
else, this movie points out what a long 
strange war it was. The period-authentic 
helicopters, battle equipment, haircuts, 
and attitudes (not to mention the sup- 
porting cast of Chinese mercenaries and 
scrappy peasants) capture the feel of 
“Indo-China” as opposed to Vietnam. 
Even the humor is broad and slap- 
stickish, as befits the era. Except for its 
hindsight perspective; Go Tell the 
Spartans almost could have been made 
in 1964. 

As for a message, this movie master- 
fully sets up the conflict between the old 
army and the better-equipped but re- 
latively disorganized “modern” forces 
that would soon replace it. There’s depth 
to the characters and a sense of per- 
spective that captures that transitional 
period of the war. Even with all the high- 
powered Vietnam movies around, this is 
the one that best conveys the fear and 
uncertainty of random American men 
cast into an exotic and merciless fray. 
Burt Lancaster stars as a resigned and 
cynical commander who does the right 
thing and pays for it. 

Few Vietnam films have done as good 
a, job of defining the war's incom- 
prehensibility from the inside. As a 
theatrical release, Go Tell the Spartans 
got lost in the shuffle, but it’s worth 
catching up with. : 

Apocalypse Now (1979). Francis Ford 
Coppola's monument to the arrogance of 
firepower was the first big movie to point 
out that Vietnam was our rock-and-roll 
war. Actually, Coppola’s war seems to 
take place in several centuries at once. 
The mix and confusion of the disparate 
realities and technologies that defined 



































the later days of the war is the disjoining 
element that’s meant to provide the 
movie's subtext. On the one hand, we've 
got the Doors; on the other, there’s the 
USO show. Coppola’s “All Hell breaks 
loose” motif is relentless and disturbing. 
But the brilliance evidenced in some 
scenes (Robert Duvall’s “Charlie Don’t 
Surf” episode) is, alas, overshadowed by 
the film’s incoherent final 15 minutes. 
First Blood (1982). In 1976, director 
Martin Scorsese introduced the public to 
the idea of the violently maladjusted 
Vietnam vet by starting Robert De Niro 
as the walking-wounded sociopath who 
drove around New York trying to 
impress Jodie. Foster. In 1977, Henry 
Winkler starred in Heroes, the story of a 
harmlessly deranged Vietnam vet who 
drove around the country grabbing 
alternately for gusto and Sally Field’s 
knee. Throughout the late ‘70s, Holly- 
wood — especially the TV-cop-show 
producers — relied on crazed, flashback- 
haunted Vietnam vets as stock villains. 
In First Blood, Sylvester Stallone, the 
man with body of iron and the talent of 
a bookgase, put an end to that by scaring 
the living shit out of us. John Rambo’s 
back from Nam, and gosh are his feelings 
hurt. Worse yet, the guy’s brutish and 
thitkheaded and a trained killer. In this 
first Rambo epic, Stallone racks up an 
impressive body count in an inhospitable 
Pacific Northwest hamlet — and all 
because he missed lunch. The mis- 
understood vet gets payback. Rambo’s 
still mad because some hippie girl spat 
on him at LAX. (You hear about that 
happening all the time; who was that 
woman?) “Call me a shell-shocked psy- 
cho, will you?” BLAM! The pacing of this 
movie is amazing — as the action 
intensifies, the plot gets sillier and sillier. 
It's a karate movie, a biker. movie, a 
fugitive movie, a gross-out movie, and a 
slasher movie. But mostly, it’s a Tarzan 
movie with an M-60 taking over for Jane. 
Missing in Action (1984). Fuzzy 
Chuck Norris's qualifications for stardom 
begin with his mastery of the martial arts 
and end with his dippy haircut. This first 
of three Norris Nam films has Norris's 
character, Colonel Braddock, heading 
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Hill: the intrusion of a mecha-army on an agra 


back to postwar Vietham as a yahoo with 
a triple mission: insult some diplomats, 
kick some ass, and retrieve some for- 
gotten POWs. It’s pure television, com- 
plete with bloodless deaths and a full-of- 
holes narrative. Worse, it exploits the 
least-realistic hopes of families — of 
soldiers who never came home. If, as this 
movie would have us believe, the 
Vietnamese.are so ruthless and cruel, 
why, one could ask, would they bother 
keeping American prisoners alive in 
secret? Logic be damned. The irrational 
need to go back and finish the un- 
finishable is right up front here. 
Platoon (1986). Oliver Stone’s first- 
person look at the war is a relentless 
mind boggler; to say the least. It also 
accomplishes what almost every 
previous Vietnam movie had tried to do: 








n society 





its picture of the war from_ inside 
expresses the simultaneous loss of in- 
nocence and loss of perspective that, in 


the end, may be the only fair 
characterization of America’s involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia. All the serious 
Vietnam themes converge here — includ- 
ing the inconclusive nature of the whole 
affair and the unsettling idea that we 
were fighting ourselves. 

Hamburger Hill (1987). John Irvin's 
based-in-fact chronicle of the 101st Air- 
borne’s desperate 1969 assault on a 
North Vietnamese stronghold is an 
uneven mix of partially addressed issues 
— racism, the peace movement, media 
war-coverage, and (pushing the limits of 
pretension just a bit) the intrusion of a 
mecha-army on an agrarian society. The 
battle scenes are extraordinary. This fight 























could be from World War II, except the 
troops have a Vietnam-era attitude prob- 
lem. And unlike most Vietnam films, this 


one even shows some action scenes from _ 


behind énemy lines. What perspective 
survives the movie's jumble of aborted 
messages comes from the action’s angry 
black interpreter, who's played with only 
slightly murky enthusiasm by Courtney 
B. Vance. 

Good Morning, Vietnam (1987). The 
Robin Williams show tours Saigon in this 
rare Vietnam comedy based on the 
exploits of Armed Forces Radio person- 
ality Adrian Cronauer. Although the 
comedy works, the dramatic subplot is 
thin and drawn out. Williams's character 
takes a naive look at Vietnam in 1965, but 
it’s the movie that comes off as if it had 
discovered some new angle that just isn’t 
there. What we end up with is a wide- 
eyed tour of familiar ground that would 
have been a lot more powerful if it had 
been released in the early ‘70s. 

Full Metal Jacket (1987). Stanley 
Kubrick works like the perfect film- 
school student — reinventing and prob- 
lem solving with every scene. The 
unpredictable result is by far the best and 
most interesting piece of filmmaking of 
all the Vietnam movies. It's also fairly 
punishing to watch — especially the first 
half, which puts the cast (and the 
audience) through basic training at Parris 
Island. The old military clashes with 
changing times, and the times are the 
clear winner. Even that message cannot 
equal the craftsmanship here, but if grim 
can be beautiful, Kubrick's got it on film. 

Bat-21 (1988). An unexpected treat, 
even though the pace and production 
values rank it no higher than an exquisite 
TV-movie. Gene Hackman plays a 53- 
year-old Air Force officer downed in hot 
territory. As he works his way out, he 
witnesses war at ground level for the first 
time in his career and, like everyone else 
in Vietnam movies, loses his innocence. 
It’s a quiet little message. Perhaps that’s 
what makes Bat-21 so_ refreshing. 
Strangely, it’s Hackman’s underplayed 
and tight-lipped portrayal of a very 
typical American middle-ager that makes 
this based-in-fact story work. Oo 
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John Steed 
and Emma Peel 
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Marvelously mod 


The Avengers: Cutting-edge espionage 





by Robin Dougherty 





f The Avengers’ Emma Peel, 
famous director Z.Z. von 
Schnerk once said, “You are a 


woman of courage, beauty, and of action. 
A woman who could become desperate 
yet remain strong, become confused yet 
remain intelligent, who could fight back 
yet remain feminine.” Had Schnerk 
gotten down to specifics, he’d have 
mentioned Emma’‘s disarming sexiness, 
plus her deadpan. delivery, her mean 
karate chop, and the best leather ward- 
robe in the history of television. 

Schnerk is a fiction, of course (he 
appears in The Avengers episode 
“Epic’), as is Mrs. Peel, who was played 
by the inimitable Diana Rigg. But his 
words do justice to the most popular 
distaff half of the famed ‘60s British 
crimefighting team. Completed by the 
suave John Steed (Patrick Macnee impec- 
cably tailored and outfitted with bowler 
and brolly), the duo sent cybernauts, 
flesh-eating monsters, and professional 
assassins to their demise — then toasted 
the day with a bottle of Champagne. 

Essentially, the creators had updated 
the William Powell/Myrna Loy formula 
and, with a modern visual flair (and ‘60s 
Euro-jazz theme music), retooled it for 
the small screen. On British television 
from 1961 to 1969, and imported to the 
US beginning in 1966, The Avengers was 
immensely successful. For one thing, the 
series anticipated the popularity of the 
undercover-agent Cold War drama 
epitomized by the James Bond movies. 
And the format anticipated latter-day 
detective teams that paired up a pro- 
fessional operator with a_ talented 
amateur (Get Smart, Scarecrow and Mrs. 
King, Hart to Hart, Moonlighting. 

* * * 

Because it was never broadcast in the 
US (and isn’t available on video), the 
story of the show’s genesis isn’t well 
known, Steed started out as a young 
sophisticate who met up with one Dr. 
David Keel (Ian Hendry), a young 
physician on a mission to avenge the 
murder of his fiancée by heroin traf- 
fickers. The murderers had not been 





found by the end of the season, though a 
slew of other lowlifes had been dis- 
patched. 

In the second season, the doctor faded 
away and was replaced by Honor Black- 
man as Cathy Gale, the widow of a 
young British colonial and an expert in 
firearms and judo. The-leather outfits 
that Emma made famous were in fact 
concocted for Cathy, but the Honor 
Blackman episodes were never broadcast 
in the US. Blackman appeared in the 
series from 1962 to ‘64; when she left to 
become Pussy Galore in Goldfinger. 

Diana Rigg played Emma Peel for two 
seasons, 1965-'66 and ‘67-68, before she 
too became a Bond girl, Teresa, Contessa 
di Vicenzo, in On Her Majesty’s Secret 
Service. In 1969, The Avengers returned 
with Linda Thorson as Tara King. With 
her short auburn hair, Tara might have 
been Emma’‘s younger sister — not quite 
as self-possessed, perhaps, but equally 
talented. And the tongue-in-cheek rap- 
port between Steed and his associate was 
left intact. In “False Witness,” for exam- 
ple, a secret solution placed in milk 
bottles makes people say the opposite of 
what they mean. While chasing after 
clues at a dairy, Tara is captured and 
placed in a churning machine. She's 

~rescued, but not before she’s been 

trapped in a huge slab of butter. In the 
epilogue, Steed is found making butter 
sandwiches. 

But the Steed-Tara partnership lasted 
just one season. So did The New 
Avengers; a 1976 revival, with Macnee 
reprising an older, semi-retired version of 
Steed helped out by Joanna Lumley and 
Gareth Hunt. Just as Sean Connery is for 
many the compleat007, so, for American 
viewers, the Avengers are Steed and 
Emma. 

* ial * 

Steed and Emma have a style of their 
own — and style is what The Avengers is 
really about. Steed’s Old World charm 
(he was something of a Regency dandy) 
superbly complements Emma’s Mod 
fashions and sporty, liberated~’60s life- 
style. The duo’s working method (and 





their mutual attraction) is captured in the 
opening credits of the show’s fifth 
season. You see Steed enter behind a 
Champagne glass, proffering a bottle. 
The cork is stuck, but Emma appears and 
shoots the cork off, and out the bubbly 
flows. Steed fills the glasses. Using the 
blade in his brolly handle, he lifts a 
carnation from a nearby bouquet and 
offers it to Emma. She slips it into his 
lapel with aplomb. 

This charade ends as the two of them, 
in silhouette, enact a series of fighting 
stances. Stylized though they were, 
Emma Peel's karate poses made her 
unique among television women at the 
time. She could fight back. Watching 
Emma cavort in those black leather 
jumpsuits (though they defined sartorial 
cool, they were called fighting suits by 
the designers and were created because 
leather doesn’t tear) kept you glued to 
the set. But it was just as much fun to 
watch her dispatch baddies while wear- 
ing one of her tweed skirts. 

Liberated women on television were in 
short supply in the ‘60s. (About the same 
time Emma was delivering the world 
from evil-doing robots, Bewitched's 
Samantha was being forbidden by hus- 
band Darrin to employ her witchly 
powers and reduced to using a vacuum.) 
But Emma appeals to both thinking 
women and able-bodied men. You're 
encouraged to wonder about the limits of 
her relationship with Steed. Her avail- 
ability is somewhat ambiguous, but by 
virtue of being a widow, she’s sexually 
experienced — an element not lost on the 
audience, anymore than it is on Steed. 

Always, what you don’t know about 
the Avengers is as intriguing as what you 
do. Mrs. Peel is obviously a woman of 
independent means — she drives a 
Lotus. What's never been clear is why 
she wants to devote her time to 
crimefighting. Or where she learned to 
throw men twice her size. And since 
Steed lives in a flat, you wonder where 
he keeps the vintage Bentleys and Rolls 
he favors. Or where he acquires the 
custom brollies with spy equipment in 
the handles. 

For that matter, though Steed is a 
trained professional, you never find out 





who the Avengers are working for. Or 
how they get paid. Other “agents,” near 
death, collapse on Steed’s doorstep, 
whispering a final clue. But by whom 
were they sent? The 1969 season features 
Patrick Newell as Steed’s boss “Mother,” 
a wheelchair-bound aristocrat who was 
presumably part of the British in- 
telligence bureau. But does British in- 
telligence allow its operators to use the 
tops of double-decker busses as offices, 
as was once Mother's wont? 

Not that you really care — what 
matters is the tongue-in-cheek manner 
with which Emma and Steed dispatch 
their duties. In the usual scenario, 
criminals seek the Avengers out, some- 
times using. elaborate cat-and-mouse 
antics. That’s the case in “Game,” in 
which a dangerous lunatic lures Steed to 
his estate with a series of ruses in which 
his old army buddies are found dead but 
clutching pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. 
Assembled, the puzzle shows a picture of 
a country estate. When Steed goes there, 
he’s forced to participate in a potentially 
fatal board game, Secret Agent, designed 
especially for him. ; 

The show reached the height of its 
stylization (as well as its popularity) 
during the 1967-’68 season. Each episode 
began with a teaser in which Steed 
arrives at Emma’s apartment bearing the 
message, sometimes delivered by arrow 
or other whimsical device, “Mrs. Peel, 
We're Needed.” Equally important were 
the tags, epilogues that find. Steed and 
Emma back at home (or driving off in 
their snazzy cars) exchanging wry com- 
ments on the day’s events. 

Filmed in color, which made use of 
Mod set designs (full of bright hues, 
plastic furniture, geometric shapes, and 
push-button accessories), the ‘67-68 
Avengers celebrates swinging London in 
its heyday. The shows depict Emma and 


” Steed tripping over high-tech. plotters 


and English eccentrics: in’ “Hidden 
Tiger” a mad scientist-uses a simple 
transistor to turn housecats into savage 
killers. One‘ difference between the early 
shows and the Rigg period is that 
whereas Steed and Cathy Gale usually 
hunt down common crimifials (diamond 
smugglers,, for example), Steed and 
Emma are on the trail of Eastern Bloc 
villains, robots, and ‘people with ‘odd 
electronic devices trying to mastermind 
the entire planet. 

Probably the most popular episode 
was “The Cybernauts,” in which ex- 
ecutives working in the electronics in- 


_dustry become victims of savage attacks 


that look like the work of a superhuman 
beast. Although Emma thinks the killer 
might be a madman using karate, Steed 
discovers what's really out there — giant 
robots, and one of them is programmed 
to destroy Emma. Behind the attacks is 
the plot of a wheelchair-bound lunatic 
who . .. wants to take over the world. 
For elaborate production alone, how- 
ever, “Epic” takes the prize. Silent-film 
director Z.Z. von Schnerk is trying to 
revive his career by making a new work, 
which he’s calling The Destruction: of 
Mrs. Emma Peel. He has Emma kid- 
napped and brought to an abandoned 
sound stage. There, along with a pair of 
washed-up silent-film actors irreverently 
inspired by Gloria Swanson and Erich 
von Stroheim in Sunset Boulevard, he 
tries to film her demise. Emma is plopped 
down in the middle of stock movie 
scenes ranging from surreal tableaux to 
Westerns and attacked by stage villains. 
But she outwits them and their dastardly 
director each time. After all, she’s the 
better player. 0 


The following Avengers videos are 
available in local stores. With Honor 
Blackman as Cathy Gale: “Death of 
a Great Dane.” With Diana Rigg as 
Emma Peel: “The Bird Who Knew 
Too Much,” “The Cybernauts,” 
“Dial a Deadly Number,” “Epic,” 
“Escape in Time,” “The Girl from 
Auntie,” “The Gravediggers,”’ 
‘Hidden Tiger,’’ ‘Positive 
Negative Man,” and “Two’s a 
Crowd.” With Linda Thorson as Tara 
King: “False Witness,” “Game,” 
and “The Morning After.” “The 
Forget-Me-Knot” is the episode 
where Emma Peel leaves (her hus- 
band, thought dead, returns; he looks 
just like Steed) and Tara King arrives. 
Diana Rigg returns this fall when she 
takes over for Vincent Price in the 
PBS series Mystery. 

— RD 
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Campus rock to classic stock . 





by Ted Drozdowski 





ew releases by Love and Rockets, 

Robyn Hitchcock, The The, and 

Living Coloiir are another in- 
dicator that college is in session again. 
They're back-to-school supplies as essen- 
tial to the musically addicted as new 
black Levi's. But Branford Marsalis and 
Louis Armstrong videos on CBS show 
that jazz fans aren't being ignored, and 
metal maniacs can bang along to 
Metallica’s latest in the comfort of their 
home. 

Country listeners can expect the re- 
lease of the Judds’ Across the Heartland 
on. September 27. There are also new 
videos on the way from Dwight Yoakam 
and nne Cash. A Chet Baker is due 
se@0n. And the next few weeks should see 


concerts from Genesis and Def Leppard: 


and a Jethro Tull retrospective that’s a 
companion to its recent boxed set of 
recordings. Here’s what's already avail- 
able. 


* * * 


New Kids on the Block, HANGIN’ 


TOUGH, 30 minutes, CBS Music Video. 
These ‘80s Osmonds from Boston dish it 
out: cool “harmonies, hip steps, and 
dewy-eyed puppy. love. Of course, it's 
mostly the work of producer/svengali 
Maurice Starr. But this composite of four 
hits plus backstage, on-bus, and at-play 
footage is the stuff teen dreams are made 
of. It is also genuinely warm, though the 
irony.of five guys wholook as if they. had 
their first date last year singing about 
everlasting love is unavoidable. Includes 
“Please Don’t Go Girl,” “You Got It (The 
Right Stuff,” ‘‘I'll Be Loving, You,‘’ and 
“Hangin’ Tough.” 

Metallica, 2 OF ONE, 19 minutes, 
Elektra Entertainment. This for-fans- 
only proposition starts with drummer 
Lars Ulrich’s lengthy but straightforward 


explanation of how these modern metal ., 


monsters came to make their first video, 
for the song “One.” The clip that follows 
is as gripping as the tune, a chilling story 
(based on Dalton Trumbo’s. Johnny Got 
His Gun) about a horribly mutilated 
soldier imprisoned and incommunicative 
in his shell-torn body.. Like the song, it’s 
a kaleidoscope of light.and dark that 
intersperses Metallica's aggressive per- 
formance with cuts from the movie based 
on Trumbo’s book. Diehards will dig 


what follows as well — another. per- 
formance of “One,” minus the film 
footage. 


Public Enemy, FIGHT THE POWER 
LIVE, 60 minutes, CBS Music Video. It 
starts with the violent takeover of a TV 
station by Public Enemy’s jackbooted 
goon squad. The rest of this. video is 
presented as the broadcast that ensues. 
The live performances, from a Nassau 
Coliseum show, are inconsistently re- 
corded but fiery. The previously released 
video clips for “Fight the Power’ 
(directed by Spike Lee) and “Black Steel 
in the Hour of Chaos” are strong as ever. 
And there’s footage from the infamous 
Ryker’s Island appearance as well as a 
Harlem rally for rap’s Stop the Violence 
movement. 

But how can a band whose crew dress 
like Green Berets and tote toy Uzis on 
stage be serious about stopping violence? 
As this video's fast cuts of Klansmen, 
police beating blacks, and testimonials 
about the drug-fed horror of life in the 
urban community show, PE want what's 
right: freedom, safety, and liberation. Just 
seems they're willing to do what's wrong 
to get it. It's also hard to swallow the 
band’s dismissal of the pacifistic ‘60s 
civil-rights .moverhent as “a bit of 
nonsense.” Then again, given the state of 
race relations in the ‘80s, PE may be 
dead-on right. This isn’t so much music 
video as living history. 

Love and Rockets, THE HAUNTED 
FISH TANK, 46 minutes, BMG Video. A 
collection of 10 song clips that don’t do 
this band’s trim psychedelia justice. The 
first seven are variations of the lip synch: 
in fog, in black light, in a mirrored room, 
outdoors; on stage, etc. Only the purr and 
buzz of the music keeps you from 
nodding off. Then comes “Motorcycle,” 


‘three minutes of lovingly trippy shots of 





— you guessed it — a motorcycle. So dull 
you're begging for more lip synch, which 
is what you get for “So Alive” — that and 
a cliché’d clutch of leggy women strut- 
ting around. The last clip is a silly toss-off 
by the band’s collective alter ego, the 
Bubblemen. The Bubblemen are a trio of 
giant bees with ping-pong-ball-shaped 
heads. You'll be thankful they do not 
have lips. 

Robyn Hitchcock, BRENDA OF THE 
LIGHTBULB EYES, 25 minutes, A&M 
Video. Robyn of the incandescent brain 
still writes songs as eccentric as they 
come, but the best of these seven video 
clips date back to his indie-label days. 
Maybe the constraints of shooting on a 
shoestring forced his creative hand. At 
any rate, the recent “One Long Pair of 
Eyes” and “Madonna of the Wasps” — in 
which Hitchcock mostly wanders and 
strums an acoustic guitar — are staid next 
to the poignant mini-film for “I Often 
Dream of Trains” and the flickering 
madness of “The Man with the Lightbulb 
Head.” A must for fans, a toss-up for the 
curious. 

Branford Marsalis, STEEP, 90 
minutes, CBS Music Video. The 
greatest jazz playing is the~result of 
chops, empathy, and ego. Marsalis has all 
three in aces, and as Herbie Hancock tells 
us here, he seems destined to become a 
legend. Meanwhile, dig on the way he 
molds the groundwork of Coltrane and 


Lester Young or Dexter Gordon into his~ 


own bag (particularly on “Solstice” and 
“Dienda”), marvel at the band’s fluidity 
and formidability (Kenny Kirkland days 
out some death-defying solos), and 
witness Marsalis’s generosity as a leader. 


> There’s too much Sting in the interviews 


between the nine performances, but after 
the way. Marsalis stole Sting’s Bring On 


, the Night flick, | guess that’s only fair. 


The The, INFECTED: THE MOVIE, 47 
minutes, Epic Records. This re-release 
was made as a substitute for a tour after 
1986's Infected LP, It offers visuals for 
each of the album’s songs but is too 
disjointed actually to be a film. Nonethe- 
less, it’s a heady work ripe with sexual 
tension and images of suicide, immola- 
tion, and Armageddon. “Slow Train to 
Dawn” gives us Neneh Cherry tied to 
railroad tracks and Johnson as both her 
lover and the engineer of the locomotive 
bearing down on her. We'll let the 
Freudians take it from there. 

Louis Armstrong, SATCHMO: LOUIS 
ARMSTRONG, 87 minutes, CBS Music 
Video. Recently broadcast on PBS, this 
documentary about the life of America’s 
largest jazz hero is outstanding. The 
detailed, informative, and entertaining 
script was written by jazz scholar Gary 
Giddens, who also interviewed Lester 
Bowie, Milt Hinton, Tony Bennett, Wyn- 
ton Marsalis, and others on camera. 
Satchmo explores Armstrong's glories — 
his invention of scatting, his explosive 
genius — without glossing over his 
pitfalls — he had four marriages and was 
a lifelong pot smoker. And it sheds light 
on his politics. Armstrong’s public criti- 
cism of Eisenhower's laissez faire policy 
on integration prompted an FBI file that 
was active until his death. This film’s real 
delight, though, is the generous amount 
of vintage performances. Except for Fats 
Waller, there's been no more entertain- 
ing an entertainer than Louis Armstrong. 

Living Colour, PRIMER, 30 minutes, 
CBS Music Video. The son 
stars of this engaging reel, though the 
band members are not at all shabby. 
They look smart, play great, and discuss 
their music and themselves in an un- 
pretentious, engaging fashion. Computer 
graphics dress up the talking heads, and 
the five song sequences are well con- 
ceived. “Middle Man,” which singer 
Corey Glover notes was originally a 
suicide note, is a psychedelic pastiche of 
people, streets, and splashes of color 
perfectly synched to the performance. 
“Funny Vibe” manages to be humorous 
without undercutting its point: that 
racism is groundless. And the live 
“Broken Heart,” filmed at an Alabama 
concert, shows the band at its best. O 
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Laserdiscs beam down 


Resolution that’ S out of this world 





by Lisa Guisbond 





aserdisc video, the technology that 
a refused to die, is poised for a 

comeback that could relegate- 
VCRs everywhere to the lowly task of 
taping Late Night with David Letterman 
for_pre-midnight viewing. 

For more than a_ decade, laser 
videodisc players have been serving the 
special needs of educators, business 
people, and out-of-the-mainstream 
video connoisseurs who were willing to 
spend several thousand dollars to enjoy 
their favorite films with high-resolution 
picture and digital sound. But VCRs, now 
found in more than 60 percent of US 
households, had an iron grip on the 
video market, whereas videodisc players 
had carved out a niche of just a half- 
million owners. Now Sony, Philips, and 
others are joining industry stalwart 
Pioneer in offering combination 
videodisc/compact-dise players for less 
than $1000, in hopes of reinvigorating the 
market for both the players and the 
videodiscs themselves. 

Leading the charge in price break- 
throughs is Pioneer, for many years the 


_ only participant in the videodisc player 


market, with its recently released 
CLD-1070 all-purpose player (list-priced 
at $600 but retailing for substantially 
less), which handles anything from a 12- 
inch laser videodisc to a three-inch 
compact-disc single. It can also play the 
new eight-inch music videodises, known 
as CDVs, which hold a half-hour of video 
and digital audio on each side. 

The reason these combination, or 
combi, disc players can straddle the 
audio/video divide is that CDs and laser 
videodiscs are based on the same tech- 
nology, whereby a laser beam reads 
information encoded in billions of micro- 
scopic pits beneath the surface of the 
disc, For the millions of US consumers 
who have been coveting their neighbor's 
CD player but have not yet bought one, 
the idea of a getting laser-quality video 
and digital sound in one $600-or-less 
package could be irresistible. 

Tim Fish, co-owner of Sight and Sound 
in Waltham, one of the two New 
England outlets specializing in laser 
videodiscs and players, sees several 
factors behind laserdisc technology's 
second coming. “I think it’s important 
that the [laserdisc player] prices are 
coming down, but that’s something | 
would expect to happen anyway,” he 
says, adding that the growing number of 
firms entering the laserdisc-player mar- 
ket has increased the technology’s ex- 
posure. “People begin to realize that laser 





is here, that it’s probably a future format, 


whereas tape is probably reaching the 
limits of its technological advancement.” 
Fish and retailers like Waltham’s other 
laserdisc specialists, Instant Replay, are 
going to be seeing a lot more newcomers 
to laser video, according to’ “Leone 
Johnson, a consultant at. the market- 
research firm Venture Development, in 
Natick. Johnson says a recent Venture 
Development study found that 80,000 
combination-disc players were sold in 
1988, and she predicts an annual growth 
rate topping 86 percent, with sales of 1.8 
million players expected for 1993. 


| want my CAV 

In case you missed laser video's first 
coming, here’s what videophiles have 
been so excited about. Beyond resolution 
that transcends super VHS (which is the 
best that videotape has to offer) and 
digital sound, the special effects made 
possible by laser-videodise technology 
give new meaning to home entertain- 
ment. There are actually two varieties of 
laser videodiscs — CLV and CAV. CLV, 
or constant linear velocity, discs can store 
up to an hour of video on each side. CAV, 
or constant angular velocity, dises hold 
only a half-hour per side but offer perfect 
freeze frames and slow motion, making 
them ideal for interactive: use. The 
business world is already familiar with 
these aspects of laser discs, which make 
them a natural for education or training. 

It's also possible to connect a laser- 
videodisc player to a. personal computer 
and, with special Hypercard software, 
selectively page through a_ special- 
interest disc such as the Voyager Com- 
pany’s The Louvre, which holds 35,000 
images of paintings and sculpture. It 
could be the closest you ever come to the 
Mona Lisa (1 have vivid memories of 
slam dancing with the crowds trying to 
get a view of the genuine article). 

Sid Kaplan, the resident _laser- 
videodisc expert at Instant. Replay, has 
some other ideaS about using a laserdisc 
player for entertainment and education. 
For instance, he says, some discs have 
two audio tracks. “With classic movies 
like The Adventures of Robin Hood, with 
Errol Flynn, Citizen Kane, and King 
Kong, you can listen to the basic 
soundtrack of the movie, which may be 
on the left channel. Then you can switch 
it over to the right channel and listen to a 
film historian talking about the making 
of the movie as you're watching the 
movie, giving you an insider's view of 
what was going on during the filming. 





You can’t do that with tape.” 

For those with simpler needs, most 
laser-videodisc players give you instant 
access to your favorite movie scenes by 
allowing you to access a “chapter” that is 
described and numbered on your disc 
jacket. 


The rental question 

Unlike the videotape market, which is 
based primarily on rentals, laser 
videodiscs have traditionally been what 
is called a sell-through market. Tower 
Video, for. example, which rents 
videotapes, carries laser videodiscs only 
for sale. Fish says he makes five times as 
much money selling as he does renting 
the discs. He says his customers don’t 
buy videodiscs to see a movie; they 
already know and love the movie when 
they buy the disc. “Very often they've 
seen it on television on cable or in the 
theater or on tape before they buy it.” 

And whereas laser-videodisc player 
costs may have been prohibitive until 
recently, the discs themselves have been 
and still are less expensive to buy than 
videotape, because of less-expensive raw 
materials and production costs. Discs sell 
for between $24 and $30, compared with 
as much as $90 for a newly released film 
on tape. With the broadening of the 
laserdisc market, however, rentals could 
see a surge in popularity. Videodiscs are 
also cheaper to rent than videotape. Sight 
and Sound rents one of its 2000 titles for 
$4 per week, or $2.50 for three days; 
Instant Replay rents discs for $3 for three 
days. Unlike tape, discs never wear out. 

Videotape still wins hands-down in 
terms of availability of titles: between 
30,000 and 60,000 available on videotape 
(titles are always going out of print) 
versus about 3500 on videodisc. That's 
beginning to change. however. Leone 
Johnson” says there were 100 titles 
released on laser videodisc in 1988 but 
600 in ‘89; her research predicts that 1600 
titles will be released in 1993. Laserdisc 
makers are apparently taking no chances 
on the availability of videodiscs, with 
Sony simultaneously introducing its first 
videodisc players and opening a disc- 
production facility, and Pioneer pumping 
money into its LaserDisc laser-videodisc 
pressing plant. According to Fish, the 
quality of the selection on laser videodisc 
is good and getting better, with most new 
releases coming out on videodisc as well 
as videotape. 


Recording envy 

Those of you still living in the 
videotape dimension are probably won- 
dering whether these wonder-gizmos 
can record your favorite show or movie 





from TV. Well, no — at least, not yet. Fish 
says this question is irrelevant to Sight 
and Sound’s customers. “They have 
VCRs too,” he explains. “This isn’t- for 
people who don’t have a VCR;. it’s 
generally for people who already have a 
VCR and maybe two, and they want 
something more.” 

Even so, recordable videodiscs may 
not be so far off the horizon. The 
industrial market has used recordable- 
videodisc players for years. Most of these 
recorders cannot erase what they've 
recorded, yielding what has to be one of 
the greatest acronyms of all time — 
WORM, which stands for “Write once, 
read many.” These are used for storing 
computer data or video programs of 15 
minutes or less. A recent column in Video 
magazine reminds us that last fall Tandy 
announced a recordable compact disc 
that canbe played back on any standard 
CD player, and that Japanese firm Taiyo 
Yuden has introduced a CD recorder. 
Since CDs and laser videodiscs are based 
on fundamentally similar technology, a 
recordable laser videodisc is not so far- 
fetched. 


What’s available now 

For the time being, you'll have to hang 
onto your VCR if you want to record | 
Love Lucy reruns. But here's what's 
available in the new affordable laserdisc 
players. 

Pioneer, the low-price leader, has 
three combi models, all with 425-line 
horizontal resolution. The CLD-1070, 
CLD-2070, and CLD-3070 are list-priced 
at $600, $1000 and $1200 respectively. But 
you won't pay that much, of course. 
Sight and Sound has them for $499, $799, 
and $999; Manhattan mail-order houses 
sell the 1070 for as little as $406. The 1070 
plays all video and CD formats and lets 
you search discs by track, time, or 
chapter. The 2070 adds continuous two- 
side play and higher quality audio and 
video; and the high-end 3070 offers 
special effects like frame-by-frame dis- 
play. (Lechmere carries the 1070 at list 
price.) 

Sony’s MDP-210, which should be out 
late this month, will list for $700 and offer 
425-line horizontal resolution and eight 
times digital oversampling, compared 
with Pioneer's four times:oversampling 
(oversampling is a way of resolving 
digital audio information better by re- 
peatedly sampling the information and 
averaging the results). The MDP-210 will 
replace Sony's current MDP-200 model, 
which Instant Replay and Sight and 
Sound both sell for $599. 

Yamaha’s CDV-1000 combi lists for 
$799, which is what Lechmere sells it for. 
It has 425-line horizontal resolution and . 
15-chapter/track random access. 

Philips’s CDV-487, a higher-end com- 
bi player, also plays every video and CD 
format and Jets you program 20 audio 
tracks or video chapters. It lists for $949. 
Sight and Sound plans to carry Philips 
models beginning next month; prices are 
yet to be set. O 
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Parental Guidance 
Suggested 


Raising a family can raise a lot of questions. How do 
you prepare for childbirth? What kind of crib 
should you buy? How do you answer the in- 

evitable questions about the birds and 
the bees? For the ABCs of parent- 
ing, check out your library. 


Jamaica 
Plain 


672 Centre Street 


Visit any of our ten other 
great locations: 


Coolidge Corner, Brookline 
Downtown Greseing 

Back Bay 

Comm. Ave., Aliston 

Mass. Ave., Cambridge 

Fresh Pond, Cambridge 

Route 9, Natick 

Chestnut Hill Shopping Center 
Belmont Center 

Lexington Center 














Robert Downey, Jr., Kiefer Sutherland and 
Winona Ryder star as three friends coming to 
terms with a changing world in this joyful, 
heartbreaking and adventurous movie that 
perfectly captures an unforgettable era. 





NOW AVAILABLE 
AT VIDEOSMITH 
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Beyond the speed of genius 





by Les Daniels 





i 





. Directed by 
Winston. With Lance Henriksen, Jeff 
East, and Kimberly Ross. MGM, 


DR. CYCLOPS. Directed by Ernest B. 
Schoedsack. With Albert Dekker, 
Thomas Coley, and Janice Logan. 
MCA, $29.95. 


FASTER, PUSSYCAT! KILL! KILL!. 
Directed by Russ Meyer. With Tura 
Satana, Lori Williams, Haji. RM, no 
price available. 


THEY CAME FROM WITHIN. Directed 
by David Cronenberg. With Pauli 
Hampton, Lynn Lowry, and Barbara 
Steele. Vestron, no price availabie. 


ummer is a slow time for lurid 

films on tape. In their wisdom, 

the marketing genuises who con- 
trol such things have decreed that the 
great unwashed want to buy or rent such 
items only when Hallowe’en approaches, 
so a lot of the good stuff is held back till 
fall, resulting in some real dog days for 
video viciousness. 

The most interesting new horror film 
on video, Pumpkinhead, barely got a 
theatrical release last year, because it was 
lost in the shuffle when the new 
company formed by mogul Dino De 
Laurentiis went on the rocks. Dino was 
known for his corny spectacles, but he 
also backed some fine films, from Fellini 
classics to David Lynch’s Blue Velvet, 
and Pumpkinhead has so much going for 
it that you may be pissed off it isn’t 
better. The first half makes such an 





mosphere, that it’s sad when the clichés 


_ creep in. Still, most current fright flicks 


have feeble finishes, so maybe half a loaf 
is better than an empty bread bag. 

You have to expect something unusual 
from a monster movie with the credit 

“Based on a Poem by Ed Justin,” and 
whether it’s genuine or not, the source 
material gives this film the feel of an 
authentic rural legend. Pumpkinhead is a 
creaturé that can be conjured up to 
enforce a righteous revenge, in this case 
by the backwoods farmer and store- 
keeper (Lance Henriksen) whose quiet, 
sweet-tempered little boy is killed by a 
loutish dirt biker. Henriksen, who played 
the robot in Aliens, has a splendid stoic 
quality, and every aspect of Pump- 
kinhead seems in tune, from the score by 
Richard Stone to the bravura photogra- 
phy by Bojan Bazelli, who creates with 
color a shadowy world rarely seen since 
the days of black and white. 

Everything is eerie and unfamiliar 
until the damned monster appears. It’s a 
high-tech, top-of-the-line ‘80s-effects 
special, and that’s just what it looks like. 
When it starts after the biker and his less 
guilty companions, we're suddenly back 
in stalk-the-teen territory, complete with 
obligatory shots of a victim's feet being 
lifted off the floor. We even get the Last 
Surviving Female Who Triumphs, and 
Henriksen’s fine characterization is 
shunted aside. Pumpkinhead was 
directed by Stan Winston, the special- 
effects make-up master who won an 
Oscar for Aliens, and he shows real flair; 
but his own effects crew and a script that 
chickens out rob his debut of its full 
impact. That's a shame. 

No such regrets are in order for 1940's 





Dr. Cyclops, a moldy oldie that never 
had a hope of being worthwhile. This 
department has a real affection for 
vintage exploitation films, but there’s a 
limit to everything, and Dr. Cyclops 
crosses the line. What reputation it has 
rests‘ on its being the first science- 
fiction/horror movie shot in the per- 
fected Technicolor process (earlier efforts 
like Dr. X employed the primitive red- 
and-green system). That's nice, but not 
nearly enough to overcome poor work in 
every other department, from acting to 
special effects. 

This is the old plot (old even in 1940) 
about the scientist who shrinks people, 
and it’s done on an utterly infantile level, 
complete with cutesy little animals and a 
chubby Hispanic guy for comic relief. 

Incidentally, both the above ‘tapes 
were recorded in the Macrovision proc- 
ess. | can’t bring this up in every column, 
but Macrovision sucks. Still, it's getting 
more and more common, especially with 
the bigger companies like MGM and 
MCA. It’s one of several systems de- 
signed to prevent people from copying 
the tapes illegally. That's fine, but of 
course a machine to get around it was 
invented about 15 minutes after Macro- 
vision. In the meantime, the process 
impairs the quality of the original tapes 
you buy or rent, noticeably in constant 
fluctuations in the brightness of the 
picture. It gives me a headache. 

Return with us instead to those thrill- 
ing days of yesteryear and check out (if 
you can find it) Russ Meyer's Faster, 
Pussycat! Kill! Kill! (1965). This totally 
and highly accomplished slice of sleaze is 
the masterpiece of Russ Meyer, who's 
probably best known for the lamer but 
still startling Beyond the Valley of the 
Dolls. Meyer has made several soft-core 
sex films, and some video stores stock 
this in their X-rated sections; but in fact it 
contains no nudity, no swearing, and 
precious little blood. 

Still, maybe it deserves that X for a bad 
attitude. Is this sexism, feminism, or 
dadaism? You decide. The plot concerns 
a trio of go-go dancers who spend their 
free time driving around the desert in 
sports cars, looking for men they can 
punch out, rob, or just kill with their bare 
hands. Their leader is played by Tura 





Satana, reportedly half Japanese and half 
Apache, and apparently seven feet tall. 
Her cohort comprises a cheerful blonde 
(Lori Williams) and an ill-defined ethnic 
type (Haji) whose accent slides all over 
the map. They kill a guy who deserves it 
for his plaid Bermuda shorts alone, 
kidnap his date in case she has rich 
relatives, but get distracted when they 
run into a crippled old miser with two 
handsome sons, one of them known to 
his friends as the Vegetable. 

Hardly anyone survives the ensuing 
high jinks. There’s a splendid title song 
by the Bostweeds and dizzying dialogue 
by Jack Moran. Satana manages, in about 
30 seconds, to call one guy “Einstein,” 
“Columbus,” and “Eightball,” and one 
dancer's epitaph is “She weren't a bad 
little blossom.” Unlike presumably com- 
parable flicks, this one has handsome 
black-and-white images courtesy of 
Walter Schenk and razor-sharp editing 
by director Meyer. Whatever you think 
of Faster, Pussycat!, you won't forget 
it. 

Equally memorable, and even more 
likely to offend, is 1974's They Came 
from Within. This is the first feature from 
crazed Canadian David Cronenberg, 
who more recently gave us The Fly and 
Dead Ringers. Technically cruder than 
the writer-director’s later offerings, 
Within nonetheless exemplifies his 
twisted vision with its tale of a reformer 
who attempts to free humanity of its 
inhibitions by creating a combination 
aphrodisiac and venereal disease that 
will turn everyone into a sex maniac. The 
slug-like parasites creep in and out of 
orifices, corrupting a luxury high-rise 
until little old ladies are dragging de- 
livery boys into their apartments. 

This is some sort of satire, but 
Cronenberg undercuts it with a series of 
distasteful scenes, so that the freedom he 
says he’s rooting for seems equally 
disgusting. Joe Blasco’s make-up was the 
first ever to use the now-familiar “blad- 
der” effect, which depicts human bodies 
swelling and stretching under internal 
pressure. Current medical problems, un- 
heard of in 1974, have further skewed the 
film’s theme, so that it now has some- 
thing to offend and infuriate absolutely 
everyone who sees it. 0 
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2.95 Discount 
off first tape 
purchased. 


$1.25 for shipping and handling 





Send check or money 
order to: 

WORLD OF WINNERS 
P.O. Box 238 


Allston, MA 02134 
allow 2 to 3 weeks for delivery 
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HOLLYWOOD EXPRESS 


1740 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, MA 02140 


Phone: (617)497-2001 


* 10,000 movies-Big selection of new releases! 


* Extensive foreign film collection featuring major 
European and Asian directors-including new Soviet 


Cinema Today releases! 


* Comprehensive classics section spotlighting stars 


of the 30's, 40's and 50's! 


* Children's films that won't insult their intelligence! 


* Russ Meyer, Divine, MGM and Warner caartoons 


and other cult favorites! 


anywhere else! 


* Wide selection of new and used tapes for sale! If 
we don't have it, we'll speciai order it for you! 


“NINTENDO games for rent and sale! 
ts ~ * Over-qualified, helpfully hyperactive staff! 


FREE membership! 
FREE parking! 


* Jazz, blues, and gospel music tapes you won't find 


"After visiting more than 50 locations, 
the winner is. . 


Hollywood Express!" 


-Boston Globe, August 18, 1989 


Discount coupons available! 


VCR rentals and cleaning service! 





BEST OF 











Mon-Thurs. 10am-11pm 
Fri-Sat 10am-Midnight 
Sunday 12 noon - 11pm 
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LATEST 
RELEASES 


The ’Burbs (1989). Tom Hanks jumps 
on the suburban paranoia bandwagon in 
this comedy, one of last winter's many 
Blue Velvet-inspired satires. The wicked 
joe Dante (Gremlins) directed this moral- 
ity tale of ordinary suburbanites (Hanks, 
Bruce Dern, and Rick Ducommon) who 
invade their new neighbors’ privacy 
because they think something eerie is 
going on. What are those strange noises 
and lights coming from the house? Are 
those really fresh graves in the backyard? 
Why is Hanks acting so childish, as if he 
had just come from shooting Big? Laugh- 
In‘'s Henry Gibson and off-the-wall New 
York nightclub star Brother Theodore 
play the newcomers. 

Disorganized Crime (1989). Krazy 
krime. kapers. in .Nowheresville, Mon- 
tana. Corbin Bernson, far from LA and on 
the wrong side of the law, is the 
mastermind of a gang of. befuddled bank 
robbers, who are being chased by some 
clueless cops. The cast also includes Lou 
Diamond Phillips, Hoyt Axton, Rubén 
Blades, and Fred Gwynne. 

Gleaming the Cube (1989). What does 
this tithe mean? Go ask a_ teenage 
skateboarder, like Christian Slater. This 
is the movie in which he created the 
junior Jack Nicholson persona that he 
was to perfect a few months later in 
Scathers. Here he’s the hero, a sleuthing 
skateboarder who seeks revenge on the 
right-wing gun-runners who killed his 
adopted Vietnamese half-brother. 
Sounds rad, doesn’t it? 

Red Scorpion (1989). Dolph Lundgren 
plays a Rambo-clone serving in an army 
occupying a Third World country. After 
unexpectedly acquiring a socio-political 
conscience, he turns against his cynical 
generals. The twist is that Dolph and his 
superiors are Soviets in southern Africa. 
We're not fooled by the action premise or 
Lundgren’s rippling pecs: there must be a 
poli-sci dissertation in here somewhere. 

Bert Rigby, You’re a Fool (1989). A 
modern-day attempt at an old-fashioned 
musical, starring the one person who 
could possibly bring such a project off — 
Me and My Girl's irrepressible Robert 
Lindsay. Bert Rigby is about a Welsh 
coalminer, a little guy with big show- 
business dreams. In one pub sequence, 
Lindsay re-creates the whole of Singin’ in 
the Rain for his girlfriend. For some 
reason, this movie was never widely 
released, and it never made it to Boston. 

The January Man (1989). Kevin Kline 
heads an all-star cast in John Patrick 
(Moonstruck) Shanley’s romantic com- 
edy/thriller. Kline is a former police 
detective who returns to the force to find 
a serial killer before the guy strikes again. 
While going after the clue that links the 
murders (hint, Kevin: look at a calendar, 
at the movie's title, at its original release 
date. . .), Kline flits between Mary Eliza- 
beth Mastrantomio and ex-wife Susan 

Sarandon. If that’s not complicated 
enough, Mastrantonio is the daughter of 
the mayor (Rod Steiger), who reinstated 
Kline at the request .of Kline’s brother 
(Harvey Keitel), who is now married to 
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Salaam Bombay (1988). Indian director Mira Nair’s first feature 
film — a story of the hard lives of street children — has been 
compared to such landmarks as Hector Babenco’s Pixote and Luis 
Bufuel’s Los olvidados. Nair, a documentarian, has chosen actors 
who are real Bombay street kids and has crafted a screenplay based 
loosely on their experiences. Shot with hand-held cameras in the 
streets, whorehouses, train stations, and children’s shantytowns of 
Bombay, the film centers on the story of Krishna (Shafiq Syed), a boy 
trying to save enough money to escape the world of thieves, pimps, 
and addicts and return home. (Release date: September 28.) 





Slaves of New York (1989). Tama Janowitz adapted her 1986 
short-story collection for this movie about the SoHo scene, where 
everything is art and is consequently for sale. That includes the 
outrageous hats designed by Eleanor (Bernadette Peters), a woman 
with the archetypal New York slave dilemma: she can’t leave her 
artist boyfriend Stash (Adam Coleman Howard) because it would be 
too hard to find another apartment. in a setting where even lifestyle 
choices are artistic statements, artists become their art, and 
existence comes to mean selling yourself. Slaves is as much about 
self-promotion as it is about art — Janowitz even gets a cameo. 
James ivory (A Room with a View) directed. (Release date: 
September, 28.) 





Sarandon. Got that? Rounding out the 
cast are Danny Aiello and Alan Rickman 
(Die Hard). & 

Skin Deep (1989). Blake Edwards's 
mid-life crisis on screen again. In the 
tradition of such Edwards comedies as 
“10” and The Man Who Loved Women, 
John Ritter plays a writer who can’t leave 
the ladies alone. Originally released in 
March, Skin Deep has already made a 
mark in cinema history for its notorious 
glow-in-the-dark condom sequence. 
Julianne “What do you mean, Bruce left 
me for a back-up singer?” Phillips makes 
her movie debut. 

Dream a Little Dream (1989). A 
Hollywood milestone, the’ last in the 
recent, seemingly endless trend of body- 
switch movies ( Vice Versa; Big, etc.). Also 
the last movie teaming pubescent heart- 
throbs Corey Haim and-Corey Feldman 
(The Lost Boys, License To Drive). Jason 
Robards wanders in for some reason too. 

Pete ’n’ Tillie (1972). Walter Matthau 
and Carol Burnett star in this comedy- 
turned-melodrama about the romance 
and marriage of an eccentric couple. The 
cast also includes Geraldine Page and 
René Auberjonois. Veteran  scenarist 
Julius J. Epstein wrote the screenplay; 
Martin Ritt directed. 

| Am the Law (1938). Edward G. 
Robinson plays a good guy, for once, in 
this crime melodrama. Robinson is a law 
professor who becomes a_ special 
prosecutor dedicated to putting 
racketeers and corrupt city officials be- 
hind bars. The movie is based loosely on 
the career of Thomas E. Dewey, but did 
Dewey ever dance the Big Apple the way 
Robinson does at the beginning? 

The Desperate Hours (1955). Fredric 
March and Humphrey Bogart (in a role 
created on stage by Paul Newman) play 
convicts on the lam, holed up in a 
suburban home, where they engage in a 
battle of nerves with the family whose 
lives they have disrupted. Nov- 
elist/playwright Joseph Hayes adapted 
his work for the screen; the great William 
Wyler directed. 

Will Penny (1967). Chariton Heston 
plays an aging cowpoke who refuses to 
submit to crooked, sadistic ranchers in 
this Western, one of the last of the non- 
ironic, rugged-individualist oat operas. 
Rounding out the cast are Joan Hackett, 
Donald Pleasence, Lee Majors, and the 
ever-creepy Bruce Dern and Anthony 
Zerbe. 

Tokyo Joe (1949). Humphrey Bogart 
returns to postwar Tokyo, where he 
becomes ensnared in blackmail and 
smuggling. But it’s all for a good cause: 
the welfare of his. ex-wife and child. 
Bogie’s character is a former wartime 
nightclub owner; was he being typecast? 

The Key (1958). This surreal British 
World War II drama features Sophia 
Loren as a woman who passes her 
apartment key to a sequence of naval 
skippers (including William Holden and 
Trevor Howard) on their way to danger- 
ous missions. Loren’s character is sup- 
posed to be disillusioned, but she must 
take some comfort in the boost she is 
giving the captains’ morale. Spymaster 
Carol Reed (The Third Man) directed. 























"Mysteries of the Mind" is a extraordinary 
film that explores the mind and its 
limitations. Delving into the supernatural, it 
uncovers strange, true incidents of past life 
recall as well as bizarre cases of hauntings and 
poltergeists. Challenging much of what 
people believe about life, it may change the 
way you think forever! 


"Mysteries of the Mind" is only one of the 
documented studies distributed by 
RESEARCH 2100, a company. that also 
publishes books and a newsletter that covers 
controversial topics. 


RESEARCH 2100 is a center for open- 
minded individuals who like to creatively 
reflect upon life, and who like to question 
and explore without distorting the truth. It's 
for those of us who like to imagine a better 
future. We discuss and research subjects like 
sex, self-awareness, life after death, 


If coupon has been removed, order video from: Research 
2100, P.O. Box 4708-501, St. Paul, MN 55104 
Offer available until December 30, 1989 


Gneciil Offer For Video And Newsletter 


the supernatural, dreams, reincarnation, and 
social issues. Soon to be released by 
RESEARCH 2100 is probably the most 
thought provoking book on reincarnation 
ever published. Don't delay. Send $49.95 for 
this 90 minute video now and receive a one 


year subscription to RESEARCH 2100's 
newsletter free of charge. 


Join other like-minded individuals today. 


| [BUY TEVIDEO TODAY 71 
GET THE NEWSLETTER FOR ONE YEAR 
} 
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The Saga 


Continues... 


|We specialize in 


Classic & Foreign Films 


¢ No Membership Fees 

+ No Deposit Required With Local ID 
¢ Film Rentals $2.38 

¢ Children's Films 95¢ 

¢ Open Until 11pm Every Night 


Including Sundays & Holidays 


Manon Of The Spring 
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